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Columbia Grafonola, $250 
Other models, $24 to $300 


Columbia Tone—the result of a long chain of perfected details in 
curves, materials, seasoning and workmanship. And always it is under 
perfect control through the exclusive Columbia tone leaves. It is the 
perfect Columbia tone, full, rich and flawless that makes you forget the 
instrument itself in your joy in the artist. 








And, as the hand of a Parlow wakens the tone of her violin, so the 
Columbia Record releases Columbia tone in all its resonant beauty— 
due to advanced’manufacturing methods that commence with the initial 
recording by the artist himself. 


Tone it is that makes music the language of the soul— you will find 
idealized and embodied in the whole magnificent Columbia repertoire 


of over 8000 Records. 





New Columbia Records out the 20th of the month 
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How to be a Giant in 


Energy, Health and Mind 


Unless your body, in every department, including the mind, is capable 
of withstanding abuse without distress, you have no real health, living, 
vital and mental power. You have but negative health. You are well 


by mere accident. 


Real health and real success come only through the 


power to live and to succeed. The Swoboda character of health, vital- 
ity and energy will enable you to enjoy conditions that now distress 
you. A unique, new and wonderful discovery that furnishes the body 
and brain cells with a degree of energy thet surpasses imagination. 


HERE is a new and wonderful sys- 
tem of reconstructing and re-creat- 
ing the human organism—a system 
of mental and physical development that 
has already revolutionized the lives of 
men and women all over the country. It 
has brought them a new kind of health, 
strength, energy, confidence and success. 
It has given them such marvelous energy 
of mind and body that they enjoy a life 
so full, so intense, so thoroughly worth 
while, that the old life to which they 
were accustomed seemed totally inferior 
in every respect. 
No Drugs or Medicines 
This new system, although it has 
already resulted in the complete recovery 
of thousands upon thousands of “ex- 
treme” cases, is just as valuable to 
people who are satisfied with their health. 
It gives them an entirely new idea of how 
truly healthy and happy a human being 
can be—how overflowing with energy, 
dash and life. And it is so thoroughly 
natural and simple that it accomplishes 
seemingly gmpossible results entirely 
without the use of drugs, medicines or 
dieting, without weights, exercisers or 
apparatus, without violent forms of exer- 
cise, without massaging or electricity or 
cold baths or forced deep breathing—in 
fact this sys- 
tem does its 
revolutionizing 
work without 
asking you to 
do anything 
you do not like 
and neither 
does it ask you 
to give up 
anything you 
do like. And 
so wonderful 
are its results 
that vou begin 
to feel renew- 
ed after the 
first five min- 
utes. 
How the Cells 
Govern Life 


The body is 





The composed of 
Swobode billions of 
Seeheen cells. When ill- 
: ness or any 
ie as oe 

’ other unnatur- 
effective al condition 
for prevails, we 
Women must look to 
antics the cells for 
ta relief. When 


we lack en- 
ergy and 
power, when 
we are listless, when we haven’t smash- 
ing, driving power back of our thoughts 


and actions, when we must force our- 
selves to meet our daily business and 
social obligations, when we are sick or 
ailing, or when, for any reason, we are 
not enjoying a fully healthy and happy 
life, it is simply because certain cells are 
weak and inactive or totally dead. And 
this is true of ninety people out of every 
hundred, even among those who think 
they are well but who are in reality miss- 
ing half the pleasure of living. These 
facts and many others were discovered 
by Alois P. Swoboda and resulted in his 
marvelous system of cell-culture. 


Re-Creating Human Beings 
Swoboda has shown men and women in a 
parts of the world and in all walks of life, how 
to build a keener brain, a more superb, energetic 
body. stronger muscle, a more vigorous heart, a 
healthier stomact 





more active bowe!s, a better 





















liver and perfe kidneys He has times without 
number shown how to overcome general debility 
listlessness, lack of ambition: lack of vitality 
how to revitalize, rewenerate and restore every 
part of the body to its norm state— how to re- 
ecuperate the vital forces, creating a type of physi- 
ca nd nent er- I that almost in- 
variably results i ater material benefits than 
you ever before dreamed were possible to you. 
Swoboda is niy one perfect example of the 
Swoboda system He fairly radiates vitality, his 
whole being pulsating with unusual life and en- 
ergy And his mind is even more alert and active 
than |} body; he is tireles Visit him, talk with 
him and you >» impressed with the fact that you 
re in the presence of a remarkable personality 
H iperior product of the Swoboda System of 
body and personality building. Swoboda embodies 
= 
in his own super-developed mind body—in 





nergy—the correctnes of his 





success of his methods 
Ss beda numbers among his pupils judges, 


essmen, cabinet members, ambas- 
sadors, t physicians and ministers - 
working men : well as millionaires 


A Startling Book— FREE 


No matter how well you feel, no matter how suc- 
cessful you are, Swoboda has written a wonderful 
book that you should read, a book that shows how 
you can become ten 





times as healthy, ten 
times as full of en- 
ergy and vitality,ten 






times as capable of 
enjoying life to the 
full as you've ever 
been before. Until 
you read this book 
and learn what 
Swoboda has done for others, you can never know 
the possibilities of life that you are missing. 
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Tear out the coupon on this page, write your name 
and address on it or write a letter or even a postal 
card, and mai! to Alois P. Swoboda, 2101 Berkeley 
Bidg., New York. Even if you gain but one sug- 
gestion out of the 60 pages of Swoboda's book, you 
will have been repaid a thousandfold for having 
readit. By all means do not delay, do not say, 
“I'll do it later,’’ but send the coupon or a letter 


or postal now, while the matter is on your mind. 
Remember the book is absolutely free—there is no 
charge or obligation now or later. Write now. 
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Remarkable 
Personality 






Swoboda, himself, is per- 
haps the most perfect ex- 
ample of what Conscious 
Evolution can accomplish. As 
Swoboda gains in years, he 
grows younger in enthusiasm, younger in 
vitality, younger in health : he is becom- 
ing stronger, more energetic, more confi 





dent inant and more alive by 
capit: creative powers through 
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vital ~ . + us t - . not : t nae n and women, 
Swoboda Has Over 260,000 
Followers! 


25,000 in New York 1,200 in Cincinnati 

14,000 in Chicago 2,000 in Los Angeles 
15,000 in Philadelphia 1,000 in Washington 
7,000 in Boston D.C. 
5.000 in Pittsburgh 25,000 in England 


4,000 in St. Louis 
800 in Cleveland 


Total —- 262,000 Men and 
Women 


Conscious Evolution has followers all 
over the world, in all countries of the 
globe. Swoboda has followers in the Fiji 
Islands, in Java, in New Zealand, in 
Australia, in the Phillippines, in China, in 
Japan, in Brazil, in Argentina, in Bolivia, 
and in all of the Southern and Central 
American countries, as well as in Canada 
and Mexico 


162,000 in other places 








Piease send me your free copyrighted book, 

“Conscious Evolution.” 

Name : cessessvedecses 

Address 

State CO a cc0sveosesenne 

Mail to ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2101 Berkeley 
Bldg., New York City. 
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ROADS-~ 


and the 


CeKy we) a Living 


ye has been proved, beyond all possibility of doubting (not 

once only, but many times) that the cost of farm produce 
is directly affected by the condition of country roads—that 
living costs can be reduced by the building of 


Permanent Highways of Concrete 


Here is one notable instance 
of the many on record. 
U. S. Government investi- 
gators discovered, in 1909, 
that it cost in certain local- 
ities, 23 cents (on an aver- 
age) “per ton per mile,” to 
haul produce to market. 


Five years later—when 
good roads had been built— 
they investigated again and 
found the average had been 
reduced to 11 cents. 


Think of all this means! A 
reduction of 12 cents per 
ton per mile in the cost of 
getting food to town! 
Could there be any exper- 
ience more eloquent of the 
advantages to be gained by 
building Concrete high- 
ways? 

Other eloquent testimony— 
equally startling, equally 
true—is contained in our 
road literature; sent free to 
all who ask for it. 


CANADA CEMENT CO., Limited, 305 Herald Bidg.. Montreal 
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Telephones 


for all purposes 


The Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Company, as its name im- 
plies, is an INDEPENDENT 
company making telephones for all 
purposes—rural, city and private 

i systems. Our 
Canadian- 
made tele- 
phones are 
designed espe- 
cially for 
Canadian con- 
ditions. Our 
rural tele- 
phones are 
strong - ring- 
ing, clear-talk- 
ing and easy- 
hearing instru- 
ments that 
have made 
records for low maintenance cost 
and durability. We also make the 
Presto - Phone 
—the Cana- 
dian Auto 
matic private 
system for 
fifteen to 
one hundred 
lines. This 
System re- 
quires no 
swite hboard 
operator and 
may also be 





Standard Telephone 
for Rural Lines 





Presto-rhone 
used as a gen- Desk Set 
eral call sys- 

tem throughout a factory. 


We also supply all kinds of guar- 
anteed construction materials at 
reasonable prices. Let us estimate 
on your requirements. 


Free Bulletins 


No. 3—Tells how to build rural 
telephone lines. 


No. 6—Describes our rural party 
line telephones. 


No. 5—Illustrates and describes our 
Presto-Phone private sys- 
tems for large factories, 
public buildings, etc. 

No. 7—Tells about our private sys- 


tems for small factories, 
homes, garages, etc. 


Canadian 


Independent 
Telephone Co., Limited 
281 Adelaide Street West 

TORONTO 
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Your VICTORY 
BOND 


@ If you own a Victory 
Bond ot any Dominion 
of Canada Bond you 
will want to read our 
circular. 

It tells you clearly and 
plainly all about them, 
How to collect your 
interest—When it is 
due—How to buy and 
sell them, and other 
useful information. 
We have a few extra 
copies for free distri- 
bution. 
Write for circular 37 
It will be sent you with- 
out obligation on your 
part. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Canadian Bond Issues 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 























Western Assurance Co. 
incorporated A.D., 1851 
Assets over $5,000,000.00 


Fire, Marine and Explosion Insurance 


Head Offices: TORONTO 




































Those 


VICTORY BONDS 


Must be protected 


It will not be long now until those Victory 
Bonds which you subscribed for last No- 


vember wil] be delivered to you. 
must be safely kept. 

Victory Bonds, insurance policies, notes, 
accounts, deeds. all valuable books and 
papers will be protected from fire if you 
have a Goldie & McCulloch Safe. 

Send for a copy of “Profitable Experience,” 
which tells how, through the worst fires 
in Canada, G. & McC, Safes have pre- 
served, unharmed, all valuables entrusted 
to them We will send you, at the same 
time, our Catalog M-32 


THE 


Goldie & M’Culloch 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office and Works:—-Galt, Ont., Can. 


Toronto Office 
1)61-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Western Branch Office 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


They 
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F the Canadian manufacturer looks 
careworn to-day it is largely because 


of the scarcity of materials. He has 
few cares on the score of business. Orders 
are more plentiful than he can fill, in most 
lines. The labor situation is bad enough, 
but it is no worse than it has been for 
some time and the manufacturer has be- 
come more or less accustomed to labor 
makeshifts. But the matter of materials 
is getting worse all the time. 

Scarcity of materials began with the 
war, but a high point of intensity has 
been reached since the United States en- 
tered the lists. The war needs of the 
U.S. are now so gigantic that in many 
very important lines there is nothing left 
over for ordinary industry. For instance, 
in steel Uncle Sam could use every ton 
produced for the building of ships and the 
casting of guns. Such supplies of steel 
as are allocated to the various peace in- 
dustries is the result of arrangement and 
negotiation, and it can be taken for 
granted that not one ton is allowed which 
could reasonably be refused. 

Canada has depended, and still de- 
pends, upon the United States for certain 
raw materials. It will readily be seen 
that we are placed in an awkward posi- 
tion. Uncle Sam cannot get enough to 
look after his own needs. How can he 
continue to supply ours? The answer is 
that he wan’t. 

Of course, it is not probable that we 
will come up against an absolute stoppage 
in any important line. It can be taken for 
granted, however, that we will not secure 
all the raw material that we need or any- 
thing like it. We shall have to content 
ourselves with hand-to-mouth supplies, 
barely enough to keep essential industries 
moving. It may develop that some plants 
will have to close. This is not suggested 
asa probability. Certainly, however, it is 
a possibility. There is hope of relief 
through the negotiations which are being 
entered into between Canada and the 
United States. Our position has been 
clearly presented at Washington and has 
been sympathetically received. The 
American Government—and the Ameri- 
can people for that matter—feel friendly 
to Canada and, in addition, there is the 
fact that war orders for the United States 
army are being executed in Canada and 
the industries engaged will have to be 
nursed along with adequate supplies. It 
seems assured that every pound that can 
well be spared will be allowed to come 
to Canada, and perhaps a margin on top 
of that, but certainly we cannot expect 
that American industry will be allowed 
to suffer that Canadian factories may 
keep running. We are in for a spell of 
extreme difficulty in the matter of 
materials. 


HE chief difficulty will be with refer- 
ence to iron and steel, but the shortage 
will be felt in practically all lines. In 
wool, for instance, and, therefore, in cloth- 
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ing, there is a serious shortage. It is not 
only a matter of tonnage, although the 
lack of ships is a serious factor; it is an 
absolute lack of wool engendered by the 
unprecedented use of wool for army uni- 
forms. Millions of men are wearing wool 
who wore clothes of a different grade be- 
fore and the life of a uniform is a short 
one. The wool difficulty is very keenly 
felt in the United States where the huge 
new armies of Uncle Sam are being 
equipped. And there is a shortage in less 
important lines; for instance, in chemi- 
cals. Canadian manutacturers who use 
a certain amount of any chemical are 
finding that it is going to be impossible to 
get more. It may be that they don’t use 
a great deal and that they have certain 
stocks on hand. The certainty that, when 
the present stock is used, there will be no 
more forthcoming is disturbing, however. 

To sum it up, the business outlook is 
going to be seriously affected by the short- 
age problem. If factories close, it will 
mean relief in the matter of labor and 
in that respect it would up to a certain 
point be a good thing. It might also be 
a good thing in that it would curtail the 
consumption of certain non-essentials. It 
can be taken for granted that, no matter 
what happens, essential industries will 





continue supplies will be found to 
keep the 

On tl perhaps, we stand to 
gain as much as we stand to lose. The 


people still show a tendency to spend reck- 
lessly and waste without a thought of the 
morrow and the situation developing may 
serve to check both tendencies. Also it 
may serve to bridge the gap between the 
present era of high wages and prices with 
the day ahead when both will be con 
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sit v lower. 

The immediate outlook is for continued 
prosperity and activity all along the line 
There have been alarms and rumors which 
tend temporarily to upset prognosticators, 
such as the cutting off of British shell 
orders last fall; but threugh it all busi- 
ness has continued active and the amount 
of money in circulation has continued to 
increase. There is no reason to believe 
that there will be any change in the near 
future. Even the possible closing of fac- 
tories as a result of lack of supplies would 
not have any effect for some time to come 
That much is clear. We are still riding 
on the crest and there is no sign of a 
break. 











USINESS men are looking forward to 
the future with more equanimity. 
They believe that after the war the world 
will face conditions of tremendous strain 
and stress, but they feel that they are 
going to be able to meet it. This fact is 
very significant. Around the end of 1916 
any well-authenticated peace rumor would 
cause a s!ump on the stock markets. To- 
day peace talk sends stocks up! 
The reason for this change is not hard 
to trace. There are, in fact, two reasons. 
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The first is that the United States is now 
inthe war. Previously when Uncle Sam’s 
role was that of salesman of supplies, he 
stood to benefit by the war as long as it 
lasted. The gold of the world was stead- 
ily streaming to New York. The indus- 
tries which had been swelled to unheard- 
of proportions by war orders shook when 
talk of peace was heard and the markets 
weakened. To-day Uncle Sam is starting 
to spend. While his war needs will keep 
industry speeding, the situation is now 
changed and the longer the war continues 
the more he will have to spend. In fact, 
the sooner peace is declared the better it 
will be for Uncle Sam. Hence peace 
rumors create an upward tendency on the 
stock markets. 

There is another reason. Business is 
prepared for peace. A year ago the 
thought of peace brought a vision of in- 
dustry disorganized and disrupted. Much 
as they desired an end of strife and blood- 
shed business men shuddered at the 
thought of what might happen when the 
temporary stimulus of war orders was 
withdrawn. To-day this fear is not felt 
or not, at any rate, in the same degree. 
Business is better prepared. 

“I do not anticipate any very sudden 
change in conditions,” said a prominent 
Canadian manufacturer the other day, 
discussing the probable trend of events 
following peace. “A readjustment will 
come, of course, tending toward lower 
prices of food and at the same time to 
lower wages, but I don’t think it will come 
-abruptly. It will be a gradual! process if 
certain factors enter in—as I believe they 
will. 

“For instance, stocks in all lines are 
being cleaned right out in Canada. De- 
mand is so heavy and labor and material 
so scarce that the average manufacturer 
sells his product about as fast as he can 
turn it out. It will be necessary to build 
back to normal surplus stocks again and 
this in itself will be a considerable shock 
absorber when the time comes for war 
orders to stop entirely. Then there is the 
‘ertain prospect of heavy export business. 
Europe will need goods to help in rebuild 
ing and Canada will get her share of this 
Dusiness 

“Altogether I think that it will be pos- 
sible for the manufacturers to keep run- 
ning along actively right through the 
period of readjustment. I know this: 
The business I am connected with will do 
so. Our plans are all made with that idea 
in view.” 


URING the heat of the recent election 
a prominent labor man declared on 
a platform in Ontario: “When the war 
ends the factories will close down because 
manufacturers will not risk their war 
profits to ecg emp! loyment during 
those dark days ahead 
There is no fo undation whatever for 
this assertion. The writer has had the 
opportunity to speak to manufacturers in 
many lines and has found in all quarters 
much the same feeling as expressed by 
the manufacturer quoted. Plans are 
being laid to carry business along through 
any contingency which may arise. There 
is no danger of general unemploym ent un- 
less it so happens that the war drags 
along for two or three years more and 
leaves the world absolutely exhausted and 
without power of recovery. The pessi- 
mism created by such predictions is un- 
necessary and may be brushed aside. The 
outlook for the after-the-war period is 
brighter to-day than ever before and is 
getting brighter all the time. 


: There is Comfort Always in a “Kelsey” Heated Home 
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The Kelsey has stood the test in 35,000 homes. It is the one perfect system that 
ventilates as it heats. Every room is supplied with an adequate quantity of heated 
air that is always fresh and free from gas and dust 

Write for our booklet, “Summer Comforts in Winter Weather.” It will tell you 
about the advantages of the Kelsey heating system for schools churches and 
residences. 


Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 
James Smart Plant 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
(This sectional view of the upper part of the 
Kelsey Generator shows where the Patent Posi 
tive Att perate giving absolute controi 
of th providing heat for distar 

possibly be heated wi th 




















A Special Pen for a Special Purpose 
Es tert sre ok Manifold Pens make a permanent record 
3 ¢ yne writing 
or smudging the origina! All entries 
r iplication are clearly and permanently 
ith this Esterbrook Manifold Pen—bills, or- 
bills of lading, phone records 
Can be used anywhere that a hard pencil can be 
used and wili do better, cleaner work 
Laboratory selected steel—special design Made for 
a purpose—with all the quality of the famous Ester- 
brook Pens 
Send 10 cents for one dozen. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg Co. 
16-70 Cooper Street. CAMDEN, N. J.. U.S.A. 


THE BROWN BROS. & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Agent Canada - - - Tor . Ontario 


Esterbrook Pens 



































































| ROYAL 
| ACCESSIBILITY 


—saves patience 





| All parts of the ROYAL are 








“ ws ; | 
| get-at-able from the front HH 
1 | All are very easy to adjust 1 
while you are typing. 








i) The ribbon spools, for instance, ih) 
| are not a Chinese puzzle. | 


You can change 


ROYAL 


| 
} 
| 
ribbons on a | 
without fussing. | 


] 

; ‘ ; 

| You can make every necessary 

| adjustment while sitting down 
in front of the machine. 


That is ROYAL accessibility. 


H Accessibility is but one of the 
1 features which make _ the 
4 ROYAL a machine of perfect 
letters and double service. 


| ‘**Compare the Work’’ 


i) Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
| Royal Typewriter Building 
! 364 Broadway - New York 


{ 
CANADIAN AGENTS 
! FIELD, LOVE & HOU SE 
41 Richmond St. W Toronto, Ontario 
LIBRARIE BSA AUC HEMIN, LTD 
1 ag wy OFFIC E APPLIANCES CO 
Notre Dame Ave Winnipeg, Man 
Qn ac 
82 omntain Hill Quebec, Canada 
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i 
79 St. James St Montreal, Canada 
| 
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6 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario 




















ENUS 
PENCILS 


For its non-smudging clean- 
ness of line, its silky 


smoothness and its durability, A \ 
you'll specify VENUS and iook \\ 


for the distinctive finish. 

17 black degrees from 6B soft- 
est to 9H hardest and hard and 
medium indelible copying. 

For sale by the leading Cana- 
dian dealers. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
New York 





and Clapton, London, Eng 
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men and women should save ¢ j ¥, put y their money in the bank; should carry 
endowment and life insurance; should make |, naming some good trust company 
1s executor When these matters } e be of, the surplus income should 
be invested in good Govern? t and municipal his hese might be added good 
real estate mortgages, b ’ or woma ; »t in close touch with 
values would be unwise to put nm ey the present time, except 
indirectly through invest) shares. Men and 
women, and partic slarly y ng me? tverage, who are 
not depe ndent upon a sure come from the sand u ) ¢ ling to take 
risks to secure a larger return on their m y, may buy si s in fina? ident teen 
trial companies. MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE : not care to advise readers on any par 
ticular securities, but with the aid of th litor of “The Financial Post” will gladly 


give regular subscribers opinions on neu 
> A 
Pric re 


7 ITH the Victory Loan off the slate 
W the investment market has settled 
down again and normal business 
re is not yet a great 


is being resumed. Ther 
deal offering as few issues have been put 


on the market. A few issues which were 
originally planned for last fall, but were 
held off on account of the Victory Loan, 


are now being launched. The prices cor- 
respond closely with those which pre- 
vailed previous to the loan. There is not 
a great deal of activity, but reasonably 
good business is being done, indicating 
that the purchase of war bonds has by no 
means drained the country of available 





cash. There is still plenty to absorb any 
issues that might be launched within 
reason. 


It is clear, however, that — Govern- 
ment has no intention of permitting the 
market to be cleared up by unnecessary 
issues. The order-in-council making it 
necessary to secure federal sanction be- 
fore putting an issue before the public is 
a direct measure of restraint. On the 
whole it is approved as a war measure, 
although there is some talk that the order- 
in-council is an infringement of provincial 
rights. It is not likely that any protest 
will be lodged on that score, however. 

Unquestionably the present is a favor- 
able time to buy bonds. Prices are ex- 
tremely good and it is doubtful now if 
better prices are to be expected later. Had 
there been much likelihood of better prices 
they would have come immediately after 
the close of the Victory Loan. This is not 

saying that they will not come eventuall: 
An indefinite prolongation of the war 
might completely upset present standards 
and so bare the market of money that 
better inducements would be imperative. 
But this is so remote a contingency that 
it is hardly worth consideration at the 
present time. 


SCATTERING INVEST- 

marie 

MENTS 
¢ e~ of the questions that confronts 
the man who has money to invest is 
whether he should apportion it out in 
various directions or put it all into one 
investment. Opinions differ on this point 
among authorities. For instance, a well- 
known banker says: “There is no fixed 
rule for investing. There are as many 
individual preferences as there are differ- 
ent kinds of investments available. People 
differ widely in their choice. It is all 
according to one’s personal tendencies. 
It depends on the type of mind the in- 
dividual himself possesses, and some pre- 
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Very Favorable 


fer dividing their investments over a wide 
range of business activity, while others 
imentally unfit to assume the 
vent of such a diversification of 
A We stern banker, 
leceased, had his money in a very widel; 
od list of securities;* but he was 
equipped to follow such a courss 
ting, as he had a genius for pick 
ing good things. With one exception he 
probably had not more than $100,000 in 
vested in any one security, although his 
fortune amounted to around $20,000,000 
Just the opposite to this is the advice of 
Andrew Cart iegie ne said to a young 
n just starting out in life: ‘Put all your 
‘d then watch that 
investments I have ad- 
hered more to the Carnegie method than 
to the other; generally in a few baskets 
Tl have watched. I went into bank- 
a » from the time I was ten years 
I devel oped a strong inclination for 
that business. I later became attracted 
to the street railway and electric lighting 
field, I think, because of the mechanical 
and constructive nature of the business 
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eggs in one Dasket 


basket.” In my 
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WHAT MEN MUST DO 


Most men look at the food ques- 
tion as something that doesn’t con- 
cern them, as something for the 
“womenfolks” and the Food Con- 
troller to look after. But this atti- 
tude is wrong. Here are some of 
the things men can do: 


Eat light lunches. 


Accept frugal meals at home 
cheerfully. 





Patronize restaurants which ad- 
here to re-tricticns. 

Co-operate in saving food at 
home. 

Plan now for a big garden next 
summer. 

These are just a few pointers, 
but they will do for men to start on. 














will identify you. 
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Propositions where building is to be done 
have always appealed to me. My in- 
vestments in other electrical companies 
grew out of my firm belief in the future 
of electrical development. So firm was I 
in this belief that in 1884, while one 
electric lighting company in which I was 
interested was in the hands of the sheriff, 
[ purchased a third interest in another.” 

For the smaller investor it seems the 
soundest way to select one line and adhere 
closely to it. An investor, no matter in 
how small a way, should always take an 
interest in the concern where his money 
is placed. He should know a good deal 
about it and about the industry itself. 
Suppose that it is a textile concern. Then 
the investor should follow the textile 
market and know something of wool in 
its various phases. Only by closely watch- 
ing can intelligent handling of invest- 
ments follow. 


The Laws of Growth 


Why Some People Are Tall and Some, 


Short. 





HY are some people tall and some 
short? What natural laws govern 
growth? An article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association proceeds to 
answer these interesting questions as follows: 


That there are hereditary factors involved 
in the differences in height of adults follows 
from the recognition of racial differences, for 
true racial characters are hereditary. Mere- 
over, this hereditary nature has been popu- 
larly long recognized. Nevertheless, there is a 
strong tendency with certain persons to 
ascribe idiosyncrasies in stature almost wholly 
to peculiarities of conditions of development 
The assumption of an inferior food-supply as 
a cause of decreased stature in certain groups 
of population has often permitted its adher- 
ents to forget difference in blood in the un- 
like groups. The superior stature of the re- 
sidents of the State of Kentucky has been 
ascribed to lime in the soil. The real reason, 
Davenport writes, why the people of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., run tall is that they have a large 
proportion of Scotch blood, as they readily 
admit. , 

“The experimental investigations of Os- 
borne and Mendel, among others, have indi- 
cated that growth can be suppressed by inade- 
quacies in either the quantity or the quality 
of the ingested food. But . . . the com- 
parative lack of dependence of growth on 
quantity of food is shown by the fact that a 
bantam chick which is fed heavi 
velops into anything but a bantam fow!] 

The modern study of these genetics has 
made it possible to approach the problem of 
inheritance of stature in a thoroughly scien- 
tific way. Under the direction of Davenport, 
of the Station for Experimental Evolution at 
Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y., the Eugenics Re- 
cord Office has undertaken an analysis of ob- 
vious fact that persons differ in height. From 
this it appears that there is a clear correla- | 
tion, though not perfect, between the average | 
time of onset of puberty and the average age 
of slowing up of growth, and it is probable 
that the former controls the latter. In the} 
case of woman, for example, an examination | 
of the curve of growth brings out the import-} 
ant point that the growth processes, which 
are fairly progressive up to about fourteen 
years, begin to be damped off after that 
period. Were the average rate of growth of 
the female between the ages of eight and four- 
teen maintained up to the age of twenty-five 
years, the average woman at that age would 
be over 210 cm., or 82% inches, or nearly 
seven feet tall. The reason we do not reach 
such a stature is that our growth is damped 
off; and the principal damping off uccurs as | 
the germ glands ripen. Variations in adult | 
stature may conceivably result from an ac- | 

Continued on page 110. | 
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want at instant call in day-in-day-out work. 


Write for it today. 





Filing Equipment Stores at: 
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Close by your desk you keep this “always-on-the-job” assistant. 


Into it “live” papers go—those little closely personal matters you 
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= that paper quick. = 
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Saves Office Time and Energy 


one of the “Acme” family of Stapling 
Sure Shot Machines—the most convenient for all- 
round office use. Will bind the flimsiest tissue paper with- 
out tearing. A light blow drives its staple through a quarter 
inch of material. Sure Shot is especially valuable for bind- 
ing papers 


An “Acme” for every requirement in Office, Store or 


Factory. rhe “Acme” family saves time, money and pre- 
vents waste 
SIMPLE DURABLE CONVENIENT 


Write for Catalogue “A” showing complete line, 
one of which will be an economy in your business. 


The Acme Stapling Machine Co., Limited - - 
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XPERIENCE gained in the thick of the 

fighting guides the training of the new 

Canadian Army, now reporting for 
Overseas Service. So, too, should it guide 
them and their friends in the selection of the personal 
equipment they will take away with them. 


In this equipment, there is perhaps no single item on 
which the men “over there” are keener than on the 
Gillette Safety Razor. It makes shaving a comfort where 
otherwise it would be out of the question—and here is 
an insight into what that means to them: 


The Canadian Idea 
By George Pattullo, in ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’’ 


“The Canadians at the Front shave every day. Let that sink in. 
Right up there in the trenches—often ankle-deep in mud sleeping 
in funk holes, each man cooking his own meals, fighting lice and 
rats and Boches, with everything combined to break down habits of 

they rigidly observe the rule for smooth faces and 
all I saw, that hit me hardest, because it meant so much. 

It is a general order throughout the British Army that each man 
shall keep cleanly shaved when possible. Of course obedience to the 
strict letter of the order varies with the different regiments; it 
depends largely on the officer commanding. But there are many 
battalions that adhere te it strictly except in the heat of attack. 
A company officer told rm . that his own men shaved daily even while 
occupying some captured shell holes before new trenches had been 
dug.” 


An American Major’s View 
By Ring W. Lardner, in ‘‘Collier’s’’ 


“Daily shaving ought to be compulsory in our army as it is in 
the British, When a man hasn’t shaved he isn’t at his best, 
physically, morally, or mentally. When he has he’s got more con- 

' fidence in himself; his morale is better. Shaving has a psychological 
effect, and I try to impress my men with the importance of it 
They say it’s a difficult operation here, but I guess if the Tommies 
can do it in the trenches, we can in these billets.” 





Is there a man in the new army whose welfare 
interests you? See that he sails with a Gillette Safety 
Razor in his kit, and a good supply of blades. 
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AILURES' and _ disap- 

pointments have been our 

experience during the past 
twelve months. War conditions 
are growing steadily worse. 
The general outlook to-day is 
just about as black as it can be. 
The greatest shock to our pride 
seems to be developing—a set- 
back to the insane strategy 
forced upon our military by in- 
terfering politicians. The first 
sign of our partial defeat is the 
shading down of our war aims. 
The Asquith-Churchill-Grey- 
Balfour family laid down very 
definite objects which we pro- 
posed to attain —- which could 
easily have been attained but 
for the damnable incompetence 
and the refusal of these men to 
listen to the naval and military 
heads and the other great ex- 
ecutives of the nation. Now 
we are told by Lloyd George, 
Henderson and others that it 
was never intended to humili- 
ate the Germans by war or to 
exterminate them in a business 
way after. I pointed out at the 
time that the Paris Economic 
Conference was a joke—made 
up as it was of unpractical 
men, like our own Sir George 
Foster, while Asquith refused 
to allow Premier Hughes to at- 
tend. Later Mr. Asquith made 
a statement in the House of 
Commons concerning it, which 
Mr. Hughes described as a de- 
liberate falsehood. It looks as 
though we were now being pre- 








did not- put into him. You 
can’t fit the job to the man, 
you must fit the man to the 
job.” The success of British 
recruiting in Boston and its 
failure in New York is an ex- 
ample of what I mean. Colonel 
Guthrie, a New Brunswick 
lawyer, a member of the Legis- 
ture and a clever local politi- 
cian, whose regiment was prac- 
tically wiped out in France, 
went to Boston to recruit men 
for a new battalion. He was 
told he could not expect much 
success as the British had al- 
ready worked the city, but per- 
haps they might be interested 
in a Canadian regiment. In 
Boston they had a strong Irish 
Home Rule anti-British mayor, 
a powerful man with the 
masses. Guthrie’s first move 
was to call on him, figuratively 
slap him on the back, tell his 
story and ask his help. That 
was an approach no human 
man could resent. The Mayor 
dropped everything to help. He 
soon had all the “boys” and the 
press in Boston working. When 
the Mayor and the Colonel had 
their last drink in a saloon in 
the Irish ward at the end of 
the first day’s recruiting they 
were calling each other by their 
pet names. No outsider ever got 
such a cordial reception. He 
needed about 500 men to com- 
plete, but in a few days he had 
over 2,000 and had to stop. 
His success reached the ears 








pared for a compromise peace 
with Germany. Any peace but 
the complete defeat of Ger- 
many means‘”a German victory. 
Germany could give up and in- 
demnify Belgium and France; give up 
Alsace-Lorraine and all her colonies; and 
still win the war. More important to Ger- 
many are Austria-Hungary, the Balkans 
and Turkey. They will become part of a 
German Empire. They, and perhaps Swe- 
den, will be absorbed as Prussia took in the 
states now forming the German Empire. 

There are some rays of hope. it is 
not yet too late to help Russia back 
on our side, and there are signs that the 
influence of the family compact, that has 
so woefully misdirected our Imperial 
affairs, is weakening. 


Sir Charles Macara, Bart., who says if 
Asquith and Grey had acted on expert ad- 
vice the war would have been over in 1914. 


We can’t win Russia back with prayers 
and statesmanship, but we can with cash 
and saloon politics. I am not belittling 
prayer. I have had to say more prayers 
than most men. But there are times when 
they do not seem in place—as the late 
Bishop Strachan told his clergy, “What’s 
the use of praying for rain when there’s 
10t a cloud in the sky?” To bring Russia 
back we need entirely new methods, and 
we can’t have new methods until we get 
new men. As Frank Munsey, the pub- 
lisher-financier, once said: “You can't 
get out of a man what God Almighty 


of the British authorities in 
New York. They sent an 
urgent call for his assistance; 
but they would have none of 
his methods. Instead, the pro- 
cedure had to be dignified. A public meet- 
ing was held, opened with prayer and 
conducted in the usual orthodox style. 
The clergy and ocher distinguished citi- 
zens were on the platform. Fashionable 
society was in the audience. But eligible 
recruits were not. Colonel Guthrie was 
entertained. He was popular in exclu- 
sive society circles, but possible recruits 
saw him only when he marched through 
the streets with his pipers. At the end 
of a week only fifty-seven recruits had 
come in. It was not the fault of the men 
of the British Mission, who are splendid 
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soldiers, but of the sys- PT RR 


tem which fails to recog- 
nize and deal with con- 
ditions. 


ITH everything in 

our favor from the 
German retreat of the 
Marne; with a wonder- 
fully magnificent army 
and navy — invincible 
soldiers and sailors; with 
our various departments 
marvellously organized; 
with numbers vastly su- 
perioy to the enemy, with 
superior stamina and 
wealth; with greater sup- 
plies of every kind; with 
everything necessary to 
ensure a decisive victory 
before now; with all 
these points in our favor 
we have frittered away 
tremendous advantages 
until only a miracle, by 
the grace of God, can 
now enable us to win. 

The causes of our fail- 
ures and losses are the 
members of the clique of 
incompetent professional 
politicians in London who 
refused or refuse to re- 
sign or to bring in the 
experts who can meet our 
enemy on equal terms. 

The great advantages 
are decidedly on the side 
of Germany to-day. Yet 
the Germans, even when 
they have massed super- 
ior numbers, have not 
once won a decisive vic- 
tory over us. In a clean- , 
cut fair fight our soldiers 
have never been defeated. If this war 
were between armies it would have been 
over long ago. But they have beaten us 
so far because they have made the war a 
business -— and this is a business war. 
Don’t interpret this as a war inspired by 
business — an impression constantly 
sought to be conveyed by certain politi- 
cal interests and believed by many in 
Canada. War is the last condition sane 
business wants. I heard a U.S. professor 
once say that history shows that great 
wars began with small trivialities and I 
can’t get away from the belief that this 
war had its beginning in the petty jeal- 
ousies between the Kaiser and the late 
King Edward and had no connection with 
business rivalries. There are many in- 
fluential Englishmen who hold this view. 

The seed was sown, when, after an offi- 
‘ial dinner to the Kaiser on the Royal 
yacht, King Edward, then. Prince of 
Wales, told his nephew that he desired to 
introduce some ladies of his court circle. 
The Kaiser, who is very much of a Puri- 

tan, excused himself saying that, being a 
ruler over a great people, he could not 
afford to meet them. This story was told 
me years ago in condemnation of the 
Kaiser, by one of the ladies—and oddly 
enough confirmed since the war by a diss 
tinguished Englishman who knew all the 
facts, but who condemned the Prince—so 
that it is undoubtedly true. This was the 
beginning. There was constant friction 
and jealousy between the two monarchs. 
The deep anxiety that prevailed in court 
and higher political circles over subse- 
quent bickerings during the whole of 
King Edward’s rule leaves no doubt as 
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General Smuts, the Boer who turned the East 
African campaign into a success and who was 
suggested as head of an Allied General Staff 


te the great importance that was attri- 
buted to them. And I have no doubt the 
women who were snubbed on that early 
occasion took no steps to discourage ill 
feeling. More than one mishap of this 
war is attributed to the interference of 
highly placed women. 

I am not saying that King Edward was 
to blame. A Russian diplomat, writing 
in 1915, gave him the entire credit for 
the Russian-British Alliance. He drew 
sritain out of her position of “splendid 
isolation.” 

Time alone will tell whether he was 
right. King Edward had some rare 
qualifications, yet as history unfolds 
our present Sovereign will stand out as 
much the better man. When one sees and 
learns much of the private life of many 
of the rulers and lesser Royalties of the 
continent, he cannot help but thank God 
for King George and Queen Mary. In 
fact the Duke of Sutherland, who knew 
both well, said in 1909 that misunder- 
standings with Germany could never have 
arisen under King George. He considered 
our present King a very safe, sane man, 
with less assurance and affability, but 
much more capability than his father. 
There is so much information from the 
best of sources on this phase, but space 
will not permit more at the present time. 
The point I desire to bring out very 
strongly is that British business is abso- 
lutely blameless as an irritating original 
cause of the war. 

Last month I showed how splendidly 
the Americans are doing because they 
called in their experts to help.' They 
expect to make mistakes, but they boldly 
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and publicly investigat 
them. They eliminate 
the incompetents and ex- 
pose highly placed offend 
ers. We have refused 
right along to consider a 
policy of conscripting our 
experts, and we reward 
incompetents. Because 
of this, and through nc 
fault of our army, we are 
losing the war. I do not 
believe the Germans have 
it in them to beat our 
armies on the Western 
front, but we will have 
to beat them there or 
they will win the war. It 
is only by exposing the 
rotten state of politica 
affairs at our Imperial 
Headquarters, and the 
reasons therefor, and by 
adopting the remedies 
that suggest themselves 
to any man with good 
business experience and 
ordinary common. sens¢ 
that we can hope to turn 
the tide and win this war 
Our naval and military 
leaders are confident they 
can win, if we give them 
the support they need 
This is what we must do 

This is a business war 
Germany is conducting it 
exactly as a big un- 


scrupulous corporation 
i proceeds to develop a 
— business monopoly. Ger- 


many knows she has no 

chance against our army 

and navy in a fair fight 

Therefore, she has adopt- 

ed the familiar methods, 
so often exposed, of the big combines in 
this country plus the tactics of petty poli- 
ticians. She has corrupted the leading 
employees of her competitors. She has 
bribed them. She has blackmailed them 
She has intrigued and spread false 
stories. She has had her agents every- 
where among us stirring up strikes and 
destroying our plants. The German is 
not a clever, quick-witted individual, but 
he studies situations and adopts the most 
efficient method of doing things. Ger- 
many found it was cheaper to buy the 
enemy than fight him, and when she had 
to fight she concentrated overwhelming 
armies. Our intellectuals muddled along 
in diplomacy and against all military 
experience and advice distributed our 
forces in small armies in all climes te 
fight picayune wars. 


ET me run over a few important inci- 
dents—and there are many more— 
that will show how Asquith, Grey, 
Churchill, Balfour, Carson and other 
brilliant intellectuals have in point of fact 
been aiding and are still aiding and co- 
operating with the Germans. In former 
articles I showed how we suffered in the 
early days from the over-confidence of our 
politicians and their incapacity; from the 
criminal actions of Asquith and Churchill, 
in direct opposition to the advice of our 
naval and military experts. All Cana- 
dians will be amazed and disgusted with 
the tales of helplessness, inefficiency and 
plain unadulterated graft that have gone 
unpunished and under which the British 
have aided Germany to obtain the sup- 
plies she most needed to defeat us 
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I began writing these war articles in 
The Financial Post in 1914—though a 
couple appeared in 1912—for the inform- 
ation of financial and business interests 
in Canada and because I felt even busi- 
ness men, quick and sensitive as they 
usually are to grasp situations, failed to 
realize the seriousness of the outlook. My 
time was very much occupied with my own 
affairs. I had no thought of more than 
occasional short articles under the title, 
“The Nation’s Business,” leaving the 
handling of the problems to our own spe- 
cial writers. 

Some of these articles were reprinted 
and read in England, and one morning I 
received a cable from Sir Charles Mac- 
ara, Bart., Manchester, urging that copies 
of one of these articles should go to mem- 
bers of the British Parliament and press 
and adding, “Such advice invaluable in 
present crisis.” All I knew of Sir Charles 
was that he was one of the big men in 
the world’s cotton industry and I sent an 
enquiry to my London office for all the 
information they could give me about him. 
The largest cotton operator in the United 
States told me Sir Charles was 
regarded as one of the ablest of 
British business men—a man 
who had done more than any 
other to put the cotton industry 
and British labor on a sound, 
satisfactory basis. Our London 
office gave me some very inter- 
esting information on his war 
activities. It was the perusal of 
these and some private letters 
and reports from 
several other sources 
that showed why we 
were always failing. 

Let us begin with 
guns. In the first 
months of the war 
we were startled to 
find that an import- 
ant British firm, a 
partner in which was 
a member of the 
Cabinet, had _ been 
selling metals to the 
enemy. At that time 
it was put down to 
an oversight. Sub- 
sequent experience 
would indicate it was 
intentional. 

The late Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay and 
‘ther noted British 
scientists pointed out 
that not a_ single ‘ 
German mine, sub- = 
marine, torpedo, 
shell or even rifle or 
machine gun bullet 
could be fired with- 
out the use of cot- 
ton. It was known 
by the International 
Cotton Federation 
that the supply in 
Germany was com- 
paratively small and 
only sufficient to last 
for a few months 
Sir Charles Mac- 
ara, President of the 
International Cotton 
Federation, was visit- 
ed by two represen- 
tatives of the British 
Government, and on 
his advice financial 
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arrangements were made and carried out 
which averted a grave crisis in the in- 
dustry. Sir Charles then pointed out to 
the Government the statistical situation 
of the German supply; suggested that the 
Government buy and store all available 
cotton at current market prices, which 
were very low and, as the British had 
command of the sea, prevent any cotton 
whatever getting into Germany. Neutral 
buyers would continue to receive their 

lar age supply. The question 
the control of the world’s supply was not 
It had actually been carried 
out; those interested in the cotton indus- 
try buying supplies in heavy crop years 
to tide them over low periods. Leading 
business men, scientists and 
strongly and persistently supported him 
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in this policy. So accurately had the 
Cotton Federation gauged the supply in 
Germany that Sir Charles definitely 
stated that had cotton been declared con- 
traband the war would have been over by 
Christmas, 1914, or at the latest March of 
The question was up 
to the Foreign Minister. Sir Edward Grey 
for over a year remained inactive to a 
nbardment by scientists and 
the press, don one ocasion declared: 
“His Majesty’s Government has never put 
cotton on the list of contraband. They 
have throughout the war left it on the 
free list and on every occasion when ques- 
tioned on the point they have stated their 
intention of adhering to this practice.” 
German successes made the Britis} 
people desperate, and finally a great mass 
meeting assembled at Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, on August 11th, 1915. The pres- 
sure became so strong that a few days 
later Sir Edward Grey had to make cotton 
absolute contraband. It had a marked 
effect, though millions of pounds had been 
pouring into Germany in anticipation of 
such action through Italy, Holland and 
even from Britain 
itself. Immediately 
that cotton was made 
contraband the tex- 
tile mills in enemy 
countries began to 
close down. Lately 
they paid $40 a 
pound for ordinary 
yarns bought 
through neutrals. 
One of the latest 
exposures is that 
Great Britain has 
been supplying Ger- 
many with the ma- 
terial that goes into 
the uniform worn by 
the Kaiser’s soldiers 


the fol wing year 


continual Db 


who are _ charged 
with the duty of 
annhilating Britain 


and all things Bri- 
tish. The War Trade 
Department report, 
which was got out 
in London, indicates 
this. It states that 
British woollens «x- 
ported to  neutra) 
countries in abnorm- 
al quantities found 
their way to Ger- 
many, where they 
are being used for 
military purposes. 
Such exports were 
not stopped until 
November, 1917, and 
the extraordinary 
plea is made in the 
report that the econ- 
omy was necessary 
with a view of saving 
wool for British mili- 
tary requirements 
The report further 
admits the scarcity 


of certain woollen 
supplies in Great 


Britain which was 
so bad that, except 
for military require- 
ments, there was 
little chance of ex- 
ports being allowed 
even to British do- 
minions. 

Continued on p. 99 
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CHAPTER III.- 


ORT CHIMO is in the tree country 

and not for a hundred miles north 

of it does there begin the land of 
little sticks. It is also in the fur country 
and the Koksoak River is fed by countless 
tributaries that take their rise on the 
great backbone of the Laurentian Moun- 
tains that dies away towards James Bay 
on the West and the Atlantic on the East. 
Spoken of as a good fat post, its yearly 
shipments carry an unusual percentage of 
high priced fur, and toward its well 
stocked store the Huskies travel from the 
interior of Ungava to barter peltries for 
marmalade and red shawls and spend a 
short but luxurious season in the shadow 
of the post itself. When the Siren drop- 
ped anchor abreast of the rough hewn 
buildings, the tail end of the far-flung 
line of hunters was still lounging on the 
wooded shore. 

Now it is known in the North that the 
Hudson Bay factor is something more 
than king of his own domain. In his 
hands lies an authority supreme and in- 
disputable; lord of food when elsewhere 
no food is; arbiter of differences, from 
whose decision there is no appeal; con- 
troller of the only supply of traps and 
weapons; wise in things that pass the 
comprehension of men brown and red; 
owing allegiance only to a mysterious and 
distant power that annually sends pro- 
digious vessels filled with everything most 
desirable in life, the person of the factor 
presents to the mind of both Husky and 
Indian something entirely without paral- 
lel. And since it is the avowed business 
of every factor to lay hungry hands on 
every scrap of merchantable fur the 
country will provide, and to see to it that 
neither his prices nor his business are 
interfered with, it will be further under- 
stood that he regards with a not unsus- 
picious eye the advent of others whose 
game may possibly interfere with his own. 
And this was exactly what happened 
when Jock came ashore from the Siren 
and loomed bulkily in the door of the trad- 
ing post at Fort Chimo. 

“And where might ye be heading to?” 
was the curt inquiry of the factor after 
the blunt preliminaries of the North. 

Very carefully Jock explained his quest 
and, as he did so, noted the air of incredu 
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ity that spread on the other’s face. “I’m 
not after fur,” he continued, “but inform- 
ation.” He pulled out the map and went 
over it painstakingly, conscious all the 
while of the factor’s scrutinizing glance 
“You know these Huskies that come here 
How far do they travel?” 
“Along the shore east and west a hun- 
dred miles and from up country may be 
two hundred. They come down the Larch 
and Leaf Rivers, but, mind you,” he con- 
cluded shrewdly, “they haven’t really 
much fur. This’’—here he waved a hand 
at the precious bundles that hung on his 


to trade. 
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rough walls—‘“is an extra good year 
Suppose I were to teli you, just as a 
friendly matter, that it isn’t worth your 
while? I’ve got all this 
given trade for next 
sentence came out wi 


year’s catch and 
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th a satisfied gri 
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“Fur be da amned, 
“You'll either bel 
I'll get out.” ; 

The = factor contentedly. 
“Please yourself, it’s good weather for 
travelling.” 

“But before I start,” continued Jock 
affably, “you might take a squint at this.” 
He laid his Mounted Police badge on the 
table. “And also,” he added, “just glance 
over this letter 
« 

N the next few seconds an entirely dif- 

ferent atmosphere pervaded the fort 
ing post at Fort Chimo. It appeared now 


grinned 


that the factor knew all along what Jock. 


was and was only trying him on, but the 
big man put this grimly aside and suc- 
cinctly stated his requirements. He 
wanted first whatever definite informa- 
tion the factor had regarding the Huskies 
who were trading with him, and second, 
the names of any individual hunters who 
could talk English. 

As to the first, the factor knew but 
little, as to the second, he hazarded, after 
considerable thought, the name of Nanook 
the Bear. “He’s a tricky beggar,” he went 
on, “and, mind you, he’ll probably say 
that he doesn’t understand English, but 
that’s all rot. He understands it as wel 
as I do.” 

“And what else about him? 
Jock. 

“That’s rather hard to tell. He comes 
here every year or so but only for a few 
days. As far as I can make out he doesn’t 
hunt, for he’s never brought me any = 
He’s got some kind of hold over the res 
of them, but what it is I haven’t a notion. 
Anyway they go and come just as he tells 
them. I know he’s smart and I think 
: a liar, but I can’t prove it. He say 
very little, but when he does talk there’s 
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SYNoPsIs.—Sergeant MacTier, of 
the North-West Mounted Police, 
accepts a private commission from 
a wealthy family in Scotland to 
search in the far Canadian north 
for Fle nry Rinto al, who has disap- 
peared. The only clue is an ium per- 
fect map which came through the 
mails which indicai: that Fintoul 
is held a prisoner on an island in 
Walrus country. MacTier charters 
the shin “Siren” and its crew with 
Salty Bill, its owner, in charge, and 
sets sail for Hudson's Bay. As they 
approach the northern end of La- 
brador the crew, led by Black Matt, 


the mate, show mutinous symptoms. 


- 


ious look in his eyes. Fora Husky he’s 
ig man and as strong as a moose.’ 

“Ts he here now?” 

“He was this morning. 
and look for him?” 

Jock shook his head. “No, thanking 
you kindly, but I’ll take a bit stroll along 
the shore myself. Happen I'll run inte 
him.” 





Shall I send 





l'. was late in the afternoon when Ser 
sant M: icTier, walking along the low 
bank of the river, noted a tepee 
e by the water’s edge. In front of it 
was a small circle of Huskies staring at 
at their feet. Jock, approach 
ing without a sound, saw a man flat on his 
face, his arms outstretched, his eyes swol 
len and bloodshot. Astride of him sat five 
others rocking with laughter. Stopping 
on the instant, MacTier heard the pros- 
trate man draw a long gasping breath and 
simultaneously the muscles on his neck 
stood out like whipeords. Then, with in- 
finite slowness an arm was drawn in till 
one shoulder was partially supported by 
a massive elbow Came another gasp 

the other arm was similarly placed 
The three front men had thus been raised 
a matter of six — but the lower part 
of the prone body seemed anchored im 
mo — y to the e ath 
dead silence fell on the little group as, 
1inutest fractions, the great should- 
é came slowly up and simultaneously 
the broad back began to curve itself into 
a muscular bridge. The light began to 
show beneath the straining stomach and 
in another moment, a shout proclaimed 
that eight hundred pounds of heaving 
humanity had been hoisted clear off the 
rth by the prostrate hunter. Jock, 
staring, marvelled within hi mae lf. Mighty 
as he was, such a feat would have been 
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something 








npossible for him. Presently he stepped 
forwa rd 
“Ts Nanook here?” he said quietl; ‘l 


would speak to hin 
4 dozen pairs of black eyes rolled in 
their oi 


new cor 


sockets. rested curiously on the 
ner, and then swerved back to the 
panting Samson who was breathing fast 
and stertorously His whole body was 
twitching with terrific reaction. : 

“Me, Nanook,” he said jerkily, after a 
moment. 

Jock nodded. “Nanook isa 
I would talk to him.” 

A look of curious blankness stole over 
the hunter’s face, and he shook his head 
“Me no understand English.” 








strong man 


Os answer Jock took out his pipe, filled 
and lit it very deliberately and handed 
the plug of tobacco to the Husky. “I 
think you do understand English, Nanook. 
I hope you do because I have something 
good to tell you.” 

Nanook’s strong teeth sheared clean 
through the plug. _He rolled a morsel in 
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MacTier flat- 
tened himself 
against the fore- 
mast till they 
came abreast. 


his cheek and seemed about to laugh. 
Just then something in Sergeant Mac- 
Tier’s grey eyes caught and held him. 
There followed an instant during which 
these two brains, one crafty and suspici- 
ous, the other grim and experienced, 
jockeyed for masfery. Finally Nanook’s 
jaws began to move steadily and he jerked 
his chin at a little knoll that lifted a 
hundred yards from the tepee. 

“Too many people here,” he responded 
smoothly. “Talk over there.” 

Jock grunted, but wise in the ways of 
the people of the North, displayed no sur- 
prise. When they gained the knoll, he 
sat down and, for an appreciable time, 
stared silently at the broad expense of the 
river. Nanook waited indifferently. An 
hour was nothing to him 

“Nanook has travelled far,” began Jock 
quietly, “even to Hudson Bay. He has 
seen much and, therefore, he is wise. I 
look for a wise man now and have no care 
for children Therefore I speak to 
Nanook.” The big man sucked at his 
pipe and went on: “It is worth something 
that you should talk as to a friend.” 

Nanook shot one swift glance. “You 
know that I talk English because the fac- 
tor has told you. What is it my friend 
wants?” 

“I seek a man, a white man who, many 
months ago, came North, and since then 
we know not of him for he has not re- 
turned.” 

“There are many white men that never 
return,” responded the hunter stolidly, 
“but where did this one go?” 

“T have come to seek,” said Jock briefly. 

The faintest trace of amusement spread 
for an instant over Nanook’s flat face and 
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vanished. Behind it Jock thought he 
caught something else that was almost 
ridicule. 

“So now I ask,” he continued steadily, 
“that you tell me something of the white 
men you know in the land of little sticks.” 

Nanook shook his head. “It is a long 
story and the summer is nearly gone. 
Perhaps,” he added cynically, “if you live 
with me this winter there will be time to 
talk.” 


OW it came to Jock that while the 
4 hunter spoke he was becoming in- 
sensibly changed from the everyday 
casual and impulsive Husky into a man 
who was curiously on guard lest inadver- 
tently he let slip something which he had 
no intention of revealing, and it was this 
suspicion which, gradually taking form in 
Jock’s brain, shifted him to another tack. 

“Where will Nanook winter this sea- 
son?” he hazarded with a touch of in- 
difference. 

The hunter waved a hand towards the 
north. “There is plenty of room—I do 
not care.” 

“And where did you winter last sea- 
son?” 

“Many days from here Does it 
matter?” 

“IT do not know yet. 
like to be a rich man?” 


Would Nanook 


HE black eyes stared hungrily. It 

had been Nanook’s dream to be rich 
He had found his way into so many trad- 
ing posts where incalculable wealth was 
piled carelessly about that, of late, the 
secret desire of his soul was to live in 
just such surroundings as these and be 


in a position to treat with just such a simi- 
lar off-handedness the Indians and Husk- 
ies who might come to him with trade. 
But how did this stranger know it? 

“T am not a fool,” he said bluntly. 

“Then there is something I would show 
you.” Jock reached into his pocket and 
slowly drew forth the chart of Henry Rin- 
toul, and laid it on the ground between 
them. 

As he did so a strange thing hap- 
pened. At the sight of the wrinkled hide 
the slack figure of Nanook stiffened 
rigidly. A long hand was thrust swiftly 
forth and drawn as swiftly back, con- 
tracted into a talon-like curve. His face, 
hitherto impassive, flattened into a tense 
mask and his lids narrowed till between 
them the black eyes gleamed like pin- 
points of ebony fire. In another moment 
passed, leaving him as before list- 
less and indifferent. 

Jock drew a long breath. Not by the 
fraction of a line had his own countenance 
changed, but as he watched this trans- 
formation it was borne to him without 
doubt there was locked in the breast of 
this mysterious hunter that which might 
unseal the secret he had come to solve. 

“Nanook knows this place?” he ven- 
tured blandly. 

Vith fingers that trembled in spite of 

he hunter picked up the map and 
bent over its dim outlines. His face was 
hidden and all Jock could see was the 
matted hair that hung low over his fore- 
head and the dark brows that wrinkled 
nervously. Presently the Husky glanced 
up. 
“No, I do not know such a place.” 
“It is a pity,” Jock’s voice was as 
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smooth as ever, “for there is much wealth 
waiting for the man who will lead me 
there.” Once more he stared absently 
down the grey stretch of water. 

Beneath the copper-colored exterior of 
Nanook, there set up a storm which, had 
it reached the surface, might have had 
unforeseen results. He was now at the 
point where, it seemed, his own trail 
divided, but nothing of his inward tumult 
communicated itself to the big man who 
sat so quietly beside him. Presently he 
looked up. 

“Much wealth?” There was a lift in his 
voice. “How much?” 

“It would be easv to answer if I could 
see a longer way,” re- 
sponded Sergeant Mac- 


Tier. “If I find the 

man who made this map f 

the wealth of five black 

foxskins is waiting for ‘ i 

him who leads me.” ' 
T that there fell a \ 

4 silence disturbed 

only by the murmur of ) 


babbling voices at the 
tepee and the whisper 
of the tide as it slid 
along the flat shores of 
the mighty 
river. The 
wealth of five 
foxskins was 
something 
which almost 
surpassed Na- 
nook’s imagin- 
ation; it hap- 
pened now and # 


ES pt 


again that a trad 
ing post secured 
three such skins 
in the course of 
the season, or 
even four, but 
that any one man 
should turn in 
sufficient trade to 
equal five was unheard of. He had 
reached the point where his natural 
craftiness was staggered by the 
contemplation of something so im- 
mense that he had no particular 
faculty with which to approach it. 

“Five black foxskins,” he whisp- 
ered, visibly awed. 
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Jock nodded. “That much wealth to be 
paid when I return with the man who 
made this map.” 

Nanook blinked and retired again to his 
inner consciousness. Just then the group 
around the tepee parted and _ there 
hobbled, toward th a tall hunter who 
limped noticeably and was supported on 
either side by an officious friend. Ad- 
vancing painfully t gained the 
knoll and, sta , unloosened 
a rapid and stream of 
words. Touching his stiff legs he pointed 
now and again to the west and at each 
new appeal, for appeals they seemed to 
be, the two others nodded energetically 














“Magic!” ex- 
claimed Na- 
nook. “It is the 
same magic!" 
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and, fixing their eyes on their auditor 





et {1 to demand acquiescence in the 
petit 

\ moment later Jock became conscious 
oft a fe inite change in Nanook The 





sudden avarice that had dawned in his 
eyes left them as before vacant and ex 
yressionless. Over his broad face there 
passed a shadow of deep thought. He was 
1, so to speak, from his new and 
zg dream to a recognition of some 
thing else more insistent and important 
was there, Jock wondered, that 


1 so transform the attitude of the 











Then, among the stream of conversatior 
he caught the one word “magic.” This 
cripple was, it appeared, demanding magic 
of Nanook, and demanding it, moreover 
in a manner that brooked no refusal 








P RESENTLY Nanook looked up. He 
had resumed his former manner. It 
seemed that everything that had been said 
by this strange white man was forgotten 
The vision of the wealth of five 
black foxskins had left behind it 
+ not a trace of that suddenly awak- 
ened cupidity. 

“I do not know,” he said slow- 
ly, “where to look, and it is fool- 
ish to try. It is easy to offer 
five black foxskins when they 
cannot be earned. As for me, | 
go away for the winter.” 

Jock plunged into introspec- 
tion. An amazing thing had 
happened. He had offered this 
penniless Husky riches almost 
beyond imagination and the offer 
was declined, and declined, more- 
over, as the result in an unin- 
telligible appeal from his com- 
rade for magic. He glanced cau 
tiously at Nanook, convinced now 
more than ever that here, if he 
could only unearth it, lay a clue 
that might save him years of 
fruitless wandering. Then, fear- 
ful lest by undue interest he close 
for ever the door that seemed 
just about to spring, and know- 
ing, moreover, that to be impetu- 
ous about one’s business in the 
North is to violate every ancient 
principle of trade, he got 
up and stretched himself 
stiffly. 

“Nanook will think 
again about this matter. 
and perhaps we shall talk 
once more.” 

With that he strolled 
back toward the post 





CHAPTER IV 
N OW among the un 


writ annals of the 
North is the story of 
Jock’s second conversa- 
tion with Nanook and its 
abrupt termination. The 
hunter, evasive as ever, 
disclaimed all knowledge 
both of the locality of the 
map and the whereabouts 
of Henry Rintoul until 
MacTier, with a grim 
smile marched him into 
the factor’s presence and, 
in front of the latter, ex- 
plained to the startled 
Husky that unless he did 
as he was told and did it 
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forthwith instant and personal trouble 
would ensue. 

So it came that after two days of 
languid swaying abreast of the post at 
Fort Chimo, the Siren got once more 
under way and, chugging down stream, 
steered due north for the tail end of 
Akpatok Island. And Nanook was aboard. 

As the days passed, however, the un- 
disguised nervousness of the Husky grad- 
ually disappeared. He used to sit on the 
taffrail beside the wheel, swinging his 
short legs and discoursing amiably about 
the North. Jock, who regarded him with 
unmixed suspicion, noted that, whatever 
he divulged, he never got beyond a certain 
point. The year before, he admitted, he 
had heard of a white man who had been 
taken prisoner by a band of wandering 
Huskies because, it was stated, the white 
man made magic and cured a sick hunter. 
“It was a curious magic,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “so strange that I could not 
understand when they told me, but they 
were a bad people and, therefore, liars. 
I did not see the white man myself and 
all I can do is to take you to the place 
where that tribe is living this winter. Per- 
haps the white man is dead. I do not 
know. There are not many white men 
who can live on seal meat all winter, and 
not be sick, and I do not know whether a 
man can heal himself by his own magic.” 

To all this Salty Bill listened with 
frank incredulity. He was quite con- 
vinced now that Sergeant MacTier, how- 
ever sane he looked, was indubitably mad. 
It worried him that he should have leased 
not only the Siren, but himself and his 
crew to a madman, even though he did 
get a year’s pay in advance, and had the 
insurance papers safely stowed away at 
St. John’s. So it happened that, after 
one of Nanook’s inconsequent discourses, 
he broke in and voiced his own protest. 

“Look here, Mr. MacTier, this voyage 
is your own business and you've paid for 
it, but I’m darned if I like to see the Siren 
under the orders of a greasy Husky who is 
just telling you what he sees fit and no 
more. I’ll bet you a month’s wages that 
the man is a liar.” He paused and 
glanced contemptuously at the squat 
figure on the taffrail. “Where do you 
reckon on making for after we get 
through Hudson Strait?” 

For answer Jock disappeared into the 
cabin and came out with a canvas-backed 
chart. “We're going inside Charles 
Island, then round Cape Wolstonholme, 
and Nanook says that he thinks the place 
is south-west of that and not far from 
Coat’s Island.” 

“And what else does Nanook say?” 
Bill’s voice was full $f scorn. 

“Nothing else,” put in Nanook blandly. 
“For me I have not promised to find any- 
thing or anyone. I will take you to the 
place of the bad tribe and that is all. 
You may only find a dead man, but I can- 
not help that. And yet,” he continued 
softly, “perhaps he will not be dead, but 
only very tired.” 

Jock’s brows wrinkled. “What do you 
mean by that?” 

Once more the mask fell over Nanook’s 
face. “I am not wise and I know little.” 


IGHT after night there were long 

discussions, in the course of which 
Jock, in spite of his doggedness, found 
it difficult to justify his swift decision. 
Nanook knew that should deceit be proven 
against him arrest was certain on their 
return. But, as Salty Bill bluntly ob- 
jected, suppose they never returned, what 
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then? When the argument got thus far, 
Jock could only fail back upon that un- 
namable something which, from the first, 
had been his sole justification. He felt 
in his bones that at the appointed time 
Henry Rintoul would be restored to his 
own, and in spite of every contradictory 
circumstance, and every unanswerable 
argument, this absolute belief still sur- 
vived. He admitted, however, to himself, 
that when at Nanook’s bidding he had in- 
structed Salty Bill to set the Siren’s blunt 
stem against the field ice of Hudson 
Strait, and bunt her way northward 
around the furthermost end of Ungava, 
his own courage had wavered for a mo- 
ment. The thing, as he saw it, was now 
to watch Nanook. 

In these empty days there were long 
conversations during which Salty Bill, 
thrown for the first time in years with a 
companionable comrade, opened his lonely 
soul. He told Sergeant MacTier tales of 
strange men and beasts in far corners of 
the earth, of hairbreadth adventures when 
the lives of all hung for days by a thread, 
and showed the big man well-thumbed 
photographs that his horny fingers 
touched with almost reverent affection 
And it was on one of the evenings when 
the Siren lay anchored against the swift 
thrust of a mighty tide that he produced 
a small square box, and, handing MacTier 
two tiny metal cylinders, leaned over and, 
with a grunt of amusement, pulled sharp- 
ly at a wooden handle. 

The giant twitched convulsively as the 
sharp tingle of an electric current sped 
through his nerves, then glanced at the 
skipper with mild disapproval. “Yon’s 
a boy’s trick. What's a grown man doing 
with a contraption like that?” 

Bill looked up cheerfully. “I reckon 
if you’d been on salt water as long as I 
have you’d welcome anything that would 
give you one minute’s amusement in a 
vear. Here, take hold again, I’m going 
to load her up to the neck this time.” 
Once again he pulled and a still more vig- 
orous shock flashed through its human 
circuit. “What about that, pretty hot 
stuff, eh? I tried it on Black Matt once 
and he swore for a week.” 


OCK did not answer, for in that mo- 

ment something more inconceivably 
swift than the mysterious current itself 
had flickered through his mind. He 
sat very quietly, his grey eyes fast- 
ened on the two diminutive cylinders 
that glimmered in his brown palm. 
Moments passed. but still he did not stir 
till Bill, mystified by his silence, demanded 
explosively to know what ailed him. 

Sergeant MacTier shook his head. 
“Nothing. I’ve got an idea, that’s all.” 

Bill sniffed. “Seems most too much for 
you, whatever it is. Sure the shock ain’t 
punctured something?” 

MacTier smiled grimly. “Not vet, but 
it’s just possible that it may. Is there 
any other way to work this thing without 
these cylinders being in sight?” 

Bill got up delichtedly. “Sure.” Then, 
opening the box. “This is the generator 
and that round thing is the battery, and, 
if vou want to, you ean charge the batterv 
and run the wires along your sleeves and 
give a shock through vour fingers. That 
get’s most anyone. What are you after. 
anyway?” 

Jock drew a long breath. “An idea,” he 
said, “just one bit idea. Now I’m going 
forward and I would ask that you pay 
particular attention to that Huskv, 
Nanook, and see if the idea works.” With 
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that he stowed the battery in a capacious 
pocket and slipping the twin wires up his 
sleeves sauntered towards the waist of 
the ship where Nanook’s squat figure 
leaned slackly against the gunwale. 

The black eyes rested calmly on the big 
bulk as it approached and the lips of the 
hunter wore the faintest suggestion of a 
smile, half supercilious, half derisive, a 
smile that suggested much. The thing 
that moved in Nanook’s brain was that 
the Siren and all aboard her were travel- 
ling where he desired them to go, and that 
which awaited them at the end of the 
journey was something which he con- 
templated with apparently serene satis- 
faction and, just as this began to take 
on a more attractive aspect than ever, 
Sergeant MacTier strolled up. With a 
twinkle in his grey eyes, the Sergeant 
held out his great hand. In the gesture 
was something so entirely friendly as well 
as unexpected that quite automatically 
the hgnter extended his own brown oily 
palm. 

In a fraction of a second he leaped into 
the air and shouted aloud as the current 
tingled through him. Then, almost ere 
he touched the deck, came an amazing 
change. His mouth opened wide and, 
with protruding eyes, he stared blankly 
at Jock’s grinning face, and in his own 
gaze was something which was more than 
wonder or astonishment. In this moment 
there streamed from him that which 
seemed to the closely watching MacTier 
to have in it a blinding recognition, an 
overwhelming emotion which swamped 
the man’s entire consciousness and left 
him impotent. Gone was the derisive 
smile, the supercilious curve to the full 
lips, the mocking shadow in the dark eyes, 
and there was left only a trembling pagan 
confronted with that which, fearful and 
mysterious, had struck into his very soul. 
MacTier stood blinking, till, most mar- 
vellous of all, Nanook’s knees began to 
crook and he dropped to the dock with 
hands outstretched in an attitude of wor- 
ship and abandoned appeal. 

“Magic,” he whispered. “It is the same 


1? 


magic! 


HE big man did not move but stared 

hard as Nanook rose quivering and 
leaned against the gunwale. Presently 
he stepped forward. “Once more, Nanook, 
I would talk with you.” 

Instantly the mask dropped over the 
Husky’s features. “Of what would you 
talk?” 

“Of magic,” said Jock grimly. 
have seen other magic like this?” 

The hunter’s broad mouth tightened. 
“T did not say that I had seen it, or even 
felt it, but I have heard.” 

“Then how did you know it was the 
same?” 

“The man who told me,” replied Nanook 
blandly, “said that it was like small cold 
fires that ran in at his fingers, and down 
through his stomach and into the ground 
at his feet. One does not forget a story 
like that. He said also that it was strong 
magic and this that I have just felt is 
very strong.” 

“And why did you kneel before me?’ 

“Because,” came the smooth answer, “I 
have heard that this magic comes from 
the land of the spirits of the dead who 
hang the great lights in the sky in winter 
time. It was also spoken that if these 
lights came low and touched the earth we 
should all die, both white man and 
Husky.” 

Continued on page 103. 
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The Rapid Rise of 
Thomas Findley 


By Norman Lambert 


OT so long ago the position of pre- 
sident and general manager of 
the biggest manufacturing insti- 

tution in Canada was vacated through the 
death of Sir Lyman Melville-Jones, and 
the man elected to fill it was Thomas 
Findley, who twenty-seven years ago, 
come down Yonge street from his father’s 
farm at Sutton West, to find a job in To- 
ronto. He was one of the army of young 
men which the rural districts of old On- 
tario contributed to the industrial life 
of this country, during the late eighties 
and the early nineties. Sometimes the 
farm complains about the loss of so many 
of its sons and daughters to the cities 
and towns, and probably there is reason 
for complaint, but agricultural Ontario 
never made a better investment than when 
young Findley decided to seek a career in 
the offices of the old Massey Company, 
manufacturers of farm implements, King 
Street West, Toronto. 

While the factory has acquired strength 
from the farm to a greater extent pos- 
sibly than the farm from the factory, 
some industries have made compensation 
in certain measure at least for the toll of 
human material which they have taken 
from the ranks of agriculture. Thomas 
Findley, who until a few months ago was 
vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Massey-Harris Company, is a 
cood example of the compensatory sort of 
contribution which the farm of old Ontario 
has made to the industrial life of Canada. 
To-day he is the chief director of an in- 
stitution whose great interest is the pro- 
duction of labor-saving mdchinery for 
this, and nearly every other, agricultural 
country on the face of the globe. Had 
Thomas Findley remained in the rural 
constituency of North York, unquestion- 
ably he would have made a successful 
farmer, and in all probability would have 
become the representative of his district 
in Parliament. But he went into the busi- 
ness of making implements for the 
farmer, and as a good director of that 
business has done much to relieve the 
strenuous problems of labor as they affect 
agriculture, and altogether has made com- 
pensation many times over for his own de- 
sertion of a place on the land. 


HOMAS FINDLEY has reached the 

top of the ladder in the very prime of 
life. He is only in his forty-seventh year. 
The fast-whitening hair might suggest a 
more advanced age, but a fresh, ruddy 
complexion and a keen, pleasant-looking 
pair of eyes, bespeak the youthful mind 
in a well-preserved body. He is the typi- 
eal son of old Ontario, substantial and 
solid-looking. Ata dinner in a Montreal 
club last autumn, Thomas Findley and 
five other men from Ontario sat at the 
same table with the redoubtable Henri 
Bourassa. The discussion ranged from 
the bi-lingual question to the destiny of 
the British Empire, and while the fiery 
descendant of Louis Papineau indulged 
with unwonted freedom in his peculiar 
interpretation of English history, and 
general criticism of British statesman- 


ship, Findley looked on from his position 
at the end of the table, a rather grim ex- 
pression playing about his eyes and mouth. 
Occasionally a question or an outburst of 
dissent would escape his lips while Bour- 
assa raced along in a torrent of rhetoric. 
But for the greater part of the time, as 
one of his friends remarked afterward, 
he loomed formidably, but quietly, over 
the table from his point of vantage like a 
picture of Old Man Ontario, without the 
traditional fringe of whiskers. 

The first sixteen years of his life 
Thomas Findley spent on his father’s 
farm in North York, not far from Bond’s 
Lake. Then he took a position in the 
principal store at the village of Sutton 
West. Like many another central village 
store, this one at Sutton West was also 
the post and telegraph office. In addi- 
tion to learning something about general 
storekeeping the young clerk looked after 
the mail delivery for the district, and 
mastered the Morse code as well. Twice 
a week he went forth to deliver mail 
through a large section of North York. 
As bearer of Her Majesty’s Royal Mail, 
as it was in those days, sometimes on 
horseback, sometimes with a horse and 
cart, and sometimes, when the roads were 
impassable, on foot, Thomas Findley be- 
came, if not a household word, a popular 
figure, with nearly everybody in the town- 
ships of Gwillimbury and Georgina. 
Many years later, the knowledge which he 
gained of this district served him well. 
It was some fift®n years after he had 
gone to work in Toronto, that the lad who 
used to deliver the mail through the coun- 
try from Sutton West, returned to North 
York to take charge of a political cam- 
paign in the interest of a new candidate 
for the House of Commons. That cam- 
paign resulted in the election and the in- 
troduction into public life of Sir Allen 
Aylesworth. 

From 1886 to 1890 Thomas Findley 
worked as mail clerk and telegraph opera- 
tor at Sutton West, and then, at the age 
of twenty, he journeyed down Yonge 
Street road one fine autumn day to To- 
ronto. He went straight to the offices of 
the Massey Company, and got a job on 
the company’s special staff of telegraph 
operators. That was two years before the 
amalgamation which made the present 
Massey-Harris Company. The telegra- 
phic business of the company for years 
has been so heavy that wires have long 
been connected directly with the Massey- 
Harris offices, and manned by a corps of 
their own operators. The present presi- 
dent’s first insight into the making of 
farm implements was gained at one of 
the operators’ desks. But while he clicked 
a telegraph instrument in the daytime, 
young Findley attended night school at 
the Y.M.C.A. in the evenings. Five years 
after entering the Massey-Harris estab- 
lishment he became the company’s chief 
accountant. From that place he ascended 
to the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1902. Five-year periods seemed 
to have been marked beforehand as the 
natural divisions in Thomas Findley’s 





Thomas Findley has reached 
the te Pp of the ladder in the 
very prime of life 


business career, for it was again in 1907 
that he was given the office of Assistant 
General Manager. Not long after that he 
was elected to the company’s directorate, 
and within another five vears was elevated 
to the position of Vice-President. During 
the past three years, in which period the 
late Sir Lyman Jones had been constantly 
in bad health, the bulk of the responsi- 
bility of administering the affairs of the 
Massey-Harris firm fell on the shoulders 
of the Vice-President. With the outbreak 
of war in Europe, Massey-Harris endured 
very trving times. Over six million dol- 
lars.of that company’s money was locked 
up in Europe, almost over nicht, and the 
n who bore the brunt of those har- 
rowing first weeks of the war, at home in 
the head office, was Mr. Findley, who has 
so recently a matter of 
course, to the presidential chair 
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Bevond the confines of the Massey 
Harris offices in King Street, Thomas 
Findley is known on account of his pro- 
minent connection with the Y.M.C.A, and 
the Presbyterian Church. And out on the 
links at Lambton he is counted as a real 
An admirable quality of loyalty 
to old friends is shown in Mr. Findley’s 
constant support of the Y.M.C.A. It was 
at the Y.M.C.A. night school in the early 
nineties that he received his accountant’s 
training, and it was the Y.M.C.A. which 
provided him as a young man with his 
first friendships and associations in the 
city. Later, he gave the Y.M.C.A. the 
benefit of his support when it needed the 
aid of a strong man. He is still one of 
the members of that institution’s central 
board in Toronto. In the Presbyterian 
Church he has been a member of the 
General Board of Finance, and in his own 
3loor Street Church has been for some 
time superintendent of the Sunday School. 
The church and the movements affiliated 
with the church have always held a strong 
place in the viewpoint of the men who 
have been in charge of the affairs of the 
Massey-Harris Company, and in this re- 
spect Thomas Findley is no exception to 
those who have preceded him. 
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NDOUBTEDLY, Tibbit’s success in 

bringing criminals to justice lay in 

the fact that his appearance gave 

the direct lie to his wonderful prowess. 

Slender of form and mild of manner, 

with a plain, open face, which invited con- 

fidence, there was nothing in his person- 

ality to awaken suspicion in even the 

minds of the most wary; certainly not in 

that of his present companion and guide, 

Charlie Waters, who, while he inwardly 

believed the detective something more 

than he appeared to be outwardly, owned 

it whatever he was was his own busi- 
ness—and his only. 

Sufficient for him that he found his 
companion a good paddler on lake and 
in through ona rough 
portage, a poor talker, but an excellent 
ner. All of which, to the lanky guide, 
whe had a te aden to wax poetic and 
sentimental in eul cy of the bigness and 
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beauty of their shaggy, lake-shot environ- 
ment, was most soothing and satisfactory. 

And now, at the end of a stiff day’s 
paddle with Bigsweep Camp lying a mile 


away, on the other side of the Heights, 
Charlie paused in the act of lighting the 
camp-fire to glance at his trail-mate, who 
stood looking towards the sun-lipped hills 
of Old Creation, rising fold upon fold, 
westward 


“It’s gettin’ into him, 





m used the guide. 
] this bigness 


“It’s sure gettin’ into hi 
like it Re ts into all of ’em.” 

Which was true enough. In the face of 
that glorious, God-chiseled ruggedness, 
any man might well have felt his little- 
ness. And perhaps Tibbits, for the first 
time in his life, felt his, and despised the 
ealling which was his 

Acting on impulse he had requested 
Charlie to make camp here, instead of 
going into Bigsweep. What he had to do 
could better be done in daylight; besides 

well, he had been dreaming in a world 
of lights and fragrance, a world devoid of 
responsibilities. He would dream one 
long, spicy night longer. 

Charlie called him to supper, which he 
ate in silence, his eyes on the changing 
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glories of the dist ant hills. The guide, 
respecting that silence, exulted, “It gets 
’em; it gets ’em all!” 


IBBITS lighted a cigarette and 

forced -his eyes away from the varie- 
gated woof which the shuttle of sunset 
Was weaving above the hills. He had to 
think, think logically and ¢ lonely He had 
to plan how best to do what he had come 
to do. 

Gazing into ‘ 
est. he forced < to the city of 
rumble, smoke and discord. In one of 
the low, musty offices of the 1 he 
was standing before his chie ene Rag 
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“We are putting the case into your 
, 
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hands, Tibbits,” the chief was saying, “be- 
cause it will take a man like you t ) secure 
the cr know the particulars. 
Clea aughter—under pro- 





vocation. doul S but manslaughter 
his man, Thorp you 
know him. I understand of the firm 
Johns & Thorp, lumber dealers, falls in 
love with a pretty performer at Landon’s 
practisenay and marries her. She’s a fancy 
rifle-shot, or something of that sort; any- 
way Thorp, who is a rough chap and a 
hard drinker, takes her away from Lan- 
don. Landon’s sweet on the girl himself 

at least, that’s ad supposition. He 
raises a row about h -ontract 
meets up with Thorp in a saloon and 


neverthe 
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there’s a fight. Landon’s skull is frac- 
tured, a warrant sworn out for Thorp, 
and well, Wa and Billings have 
been after him for nearly six months. 
Now, you go get him.” 











Tibbit’s cigarette had died between his 
lips. His brow was wrinkled and his 
hands clenched as he turned towards 
Waters, crouched on his blanket before 
the fire, and said: 

“Talk to me, Charlie, I feel queer. I 
feel—_—_”_ He stopped short and gazed 
at his companion. 





Iw ards 


“Link Gaffum,”’ ete. 


An hour later 
they carried 
the Boss in. 
I could see 
right away 
he was hurt 


bad. 


“Like you’d reached the other end of 
your trek?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And that you’d almost like to -turn 
back along trail again?” 

“That’s it.” 

Charlie was silent for a time, then 
“Well, if you want to back-trail I’m with 
you. Wecan strike camp at sun-up. It’s 
fer you to say.” 

He rose and threw another log on the 
fire. He stood watching the live coals 
bite it into flame, then flung himself on the 
blanket and asked: 

“Have you ever rode horseback any?” 

“No.” the other replied, “I have not 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because maybe then you might get a 
learer insight into what I’m going to 
tell you. Horse-back ridin’ is one of the 
finest, freest pastimes a human kin in- 
dulge in, I take it; only it has its draw- 
backs. For one thing it makes a darn 
poor walker out of a man, and another it 
puts him in the way of studyin’ things 
from an elevation. He goes along trail 
and, in a way, gets a closer view of the 
hedge, trees and blossoms, but he ain’t 
seein’ any how their roots cling tight, nor 
why He’s takin’ things for granted 
without trying’ to get down to the roots 
of "em, see. 

“Me, I’ve rid horses for fifteen years, 
bad uns and good uns, and loved ’em all, 
even the devils that bucked me over the 
moon and back—and then some. 

“What I’m tryin’ to drive home is this. 
I’ve noted lots of things in my star-and- 
striped career on ranch, mountain and in 
forest, and among ’em, standin’ up clear 
cut as that peak of Old Creation against 
the sky yonder is this. All of us do too 
much horse-back ridin’ through life. 
We're seein’ plenty but we ain’t seein’ 
close enough to the roots. Men and 
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women are like plants. Take ’em at their 
face value, and you’ll never quite know 
‘em. Horse-back through life, and you 
ain’t gettin’ nowhere when it comes to 
plants and humans. Sometimes a feller 
gets throwed heavy and has to limp back 
trail; then he 
begins to rea- 
lize that he’s 
missed. 

“Take Bill 
Jordan’s case, 
fer instance 
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For five years Bill rode the Splashred 
trails, prospectin’ in the hopeful beyond, 
and ridin’ to shack, head bowed and dead 
tired, every night. And for five years he 
played the game without either winnin’ 
or losin’. Then one night his bronco bad- 
ger-holes and breaks a leg, and Bill he 
bids it a last good-bye, puts it out of 
misery with his 44, and starts home afoot. 

“And what do you think? Two miles 
from shack, as he limps round a cliff- 
sided trail, he comes face to face with 
fortun’. Yes, sir, gold! Gold, stickin’ 
free and yaller in the face of the rock. 
The sunset washed it and made it fair 
leap out at Bill. You’ve heard of Walk- 
back Claim? Well, that’s it. That’s 
Bill’s; and say, would ye believe it?—fer 
five years he had passed that gold, morn- 
in’ and evenin’, passed it on horseback 
with his head too high to notice it. And 
if he hadn’t had to walk back he would 
never have found a fortune.” 

Charlie slowly refilled his pipe. His 
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eyes, fastened on the fading, mauve 
tints above the distant hills, were humid 
to tenderness as he said, “Next to God, 
the biggest thing in the world is somethin’ 
you realize like, but don’t just under- 
stand, I’m thinkin’. There’s that now,” 
pointing to the sunset, “why, I 
reckon if all the colors that old 
mountain has drank in durin’ her 
centuries of guardin’ this here val 
ley was spilled out on the world, 
all to onct, there wouldn't be 
nuthin’ but jest one grand rainbow 
But she can’t do that, and she 
wouldn’t if she could, ’cause then 
we'd have too much rainbow. 
“Then there’s 
love. It’s an 
awful thing, 
, love is. Any 
a <p) y kind of love is 
mn big enough, only 
trouble is there’s 
sO many varie- 
ties of it, it’s. 
mighty hard to 


classify. Fer 
that matter, 
though, there’s 


all kinds of 
colors and tints 
and each of ’em 
beautiful. But 
for  eighteen- 


“Suppose you see if you kin 
cut that pipe off close to 
his mouth,” grates Boston 


carat grandeur, strained straight from 
Glory-be through the wings of angels, 
you can’t match them colors above the 
old mountain yonder. 

“That’s as near classification as you 
kin get. It’s perfection, and take it from 
me, there’s only one kind of love that 
seems to me fit to put into comparison, 
and that a man’s love fer a man. Hog- 
tie, staple-snub or canthook any variety 
of affection you can name, and look at it 
close, and you'll find a big proportion of 
it downright selfishness; beautiful, but 
selfish. 

“Not that I’m sayin’ this is plumb 
wrong, either, ’cause it’s human, and 
anything that’s human can’t be far 
wrong. A mother’s love is a sacred thing. 
I’m not belittlin’ that fact. No, sir. Me, 
I sure know what a mother’s love is. But 
it was a mother’s love that spoiled me in 
my first degree of life and brought me to 
the painful realization that I wasn’t the 
onliest curly-headed boy on this orbit 


More than me, too, has got his first real 
perspective of life through a pair of black 
and blue eyes, so I’m not grumblin’. I’m 
saying’, though, that most love is selfish 

“But what I was aimin’ to run down the 
chute when I broke away from my moor 
in’ and drifted towards the jam, was how 
a mere slip of a kid with level eyes and 
quick hand brought big Boss Boston back 
to himself and manhood, and that through 
the purest, biggest variety of love of 
man for man this old world ever knowed 


” 


Save once. 


CHARLIE WATERS’ TALE 


Boston, at this time, was what you'd 
call a hard case—and then some. Nobody 
knowed what his real name was or why he 
came to stay into this God’s own wilder- 
ness, and there was that in his eyes that 
kept the overcurious from askin’. What 
he didn’t know about timber and handlin’ 
men wasn’t worth knowin’. Got along 
well with the men, too, but he allars re- 
minded me of a pure-bred St. Bernard 
dog that had come down to pullin’ with 
Huskies; lead dog on account of his super- 
ior intelligence and size, but handicapped 
through not bein’ able to forget that other 
somewhere he had been kicked out of. 

Not that he didn’t try to forget, either, 
‘cause he did. Drank hard and often and 
raised hell for the mere excitement of the 
thing. 

One night, after everybody but the boss 
had turned in, and I lay awake in my bunk 
watchin’ him drinkin’ from the jug, he 
sorter wilted and lay sprawlin’ across the 
table, and I slipped out and went over to 
him. He was sobbin’ but makin’ no 
sound. 

“Boss,” says I, shaking his shoulder, 
“what is it?” 

He looked up at me and, so help me God 
my throat burned at sight of his face; it 
was fair ghastly with sufferin’. 

“Charlie,” he says, “I’ve got to tell 
somebody, or I’ll go mad.” 

I glanced over at the bunks. 
were all snorin’. 

“Spill it, boss,” I whispered, “maybe I 
kin help you pike-pole this old trouble o’ 
yours into shallow water.” 

“No,” he says, slow and weary like, 
“vou can’t do that, but I'll tell you just 
the same. Charlie, I’ve a little wife away 
back in the city. She loved me, but I had 
to leave her. I'll never see her again.” 

“The hell!” I says, and to save my life 
I couldn’t think of another thing to say 

“Her name is Mary,” he goes on, as 
though speakin’ to himself, “and I'll never 
see her again.” 

I tried to get him to bed, but he shook 
me off and went back to the jug. All 
next day he was short and sullen and that 
night the Kid comes into camp. 

A fresh water lizard on the shore of 

the Dead Sea couidn’t have felt any more 
out of its element than that kid did the 
night he landed in Bigsweep Camp. It 
was common knowledge clear from the 
sig Chutes to Kearney that no outsider 
herded with our outfit except through 
dire stress of circumstance, unless he 
was huntin’ somethin’ unique and un 
usual in the way of diversion, because 
we had a big Johnny Peasuvuper who be 
lieved respect to life lay in beatin’ up 
every newcomer. 

The Kid wasn’t much bigger than a 
sliver and his voice when he spoke sounded 
like a cross-cut saw out of set; nuthin’ 
much to it but wheeze. His throat and 
face were all muffled up and his cap pulled 
down about his ears. In his arms he held 
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He grinned as 
though he 
would clinch 
the argument 
with his yaller 
teeth. 


a small rifle. He stood there in the door, 
peerin’ in at us fellers settin’ at the table 
rollin’ matches fer a stack of chewin’ 
tobaccer, and he enquires: 

“Is there any chance of a man gettin’ 
work in this camp?” 

Boston, who was sittin’ with his back 
to the door swung round so sharp on the 
stranger that he liked to upset the lamp. 
“No,” says he, short and to the point, 
“there haint.” 

I reckon Boss was mad. Anythin’ 
soundin’ like a breakin’ jam allars got his 
nanny goat, and the young feller’s voice 
had that in it that made you think of 
somethin’ breakin’ up. Besides Boss had 
been drinkin’ even harder than usual. 
Me, I ain’t no close observer at all nor 
I ain’t tender-hearted, but there was 
somethin’ in the slim stranger’s appear- 
ance that made me stand up and stick 
in my canthook where it didn’t belong at 
all. That's one frailty I’ve allars posses- 
sed and I reckon it’s had quite a lot to do 
with my gettin’ the handle of Fightin’ 
Charlie down along the Ottawa where my 
prowess as a fist and foot artist is best 
known. 

“Boss,” says I, “didn’t I hear you say 
we was needin’ a meat getter for camp? 
Why not give him a chance at that?” I 
Says. 

“God a’mighty, but you have an almost 
human intelligence you have, Charlie,” 
comes back Boston. “Why, all a feller 
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with a voice like his ud have to do is to 
go in the woods and talk natural like, 
and every deer within sound would drop 
dead of fright!” 

“He’s got a cold, that’s all,” I spars. 
“In a day or so his voice will have slid 
back to its regular moorin’s. What I’m 
strong fer right now,” I says, “is meat; 
good, red, fresh meat. If I stow away 
any more jellied hock or sow-belly, I’m 
goin’ to turn wild pig, myself, and go 
rootin’ for acorns.” 

“And amen to that,” puts in Dennie Mc- 
Cool. “It’s lie so much to my stomach 
that I’ve lost its respect entirely. Be 
gosh, it’s meself wishes ther’d niver been 
such an animal as a pig born; it’s so 
hungry for a steak that I am, boss, I'd 
ate it on a Friday.” 

Boston flopped back in his chair and 
crammed his fingers through his foretop 
as he allars did when he was considerin’. 
He was grinnin’ now, and that wasn’t a 
half bad sign. 

I'd pulled the slim feller further in- 
side and set him on a bench by the fire. 
He seemed pretty well all in. 

“Call cookie,” growls the Boss, and 
Dennis puts his head through the bunk 
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house door and yells, “Hey! Johnnie, the 
Boss wants you.” 


EASOUPER came in, rubbing his eyes 
and making faces like a bear that has 
mistook a porcupine for a black ant heap, 
allars a sure sign that he is in an ugly 
temper. 
“What-the-dash-and-glory do you some- 
time want o’ me?” he growls, 
. allowin’ his valler-grey eyes to 
wander to those of the Boss 
Peasouper spoke English as 
though he was afraid the spirits 
of his French father and Esqui- 
maux mother was hangin’ on his 
words, and like he feared either 
of ’em mi; nt think he was favor- 
in’ the other. His 
manner of speakin’ 
put you in mind of a 
spring drive. The 
words started nice and 
easy but got crowded 
and stood on end to- 
wards the close of the 
sentence. 

Me, I'll confess, | 
allars had a weakness 
to get hold of his 
words with one hand 
and his wind-tube with 
the other and shove 
’em back to where they 
started from. I reckon 
a sealer with a yard- 
stick wouldn’t have 
had to work overtime 
to measure my affection fer that 

ig Peasouper. 

, The Boss he knows just how to 
take Frenchy on the raw, and he starts In 
slow and easy like with this. 

“I don’t suppose, Peasouper, a man- 
eater like you would know what ordinary 
meat tastes like; but we’ve some other 
animals in the cage here, who seem to 
feel the immediate need of grizzly tender- 
loins and moose steaks,” he says. “With- 
ont in the least wantin’ to break the trend 
of vour tender thouchts of home and 
murder,” says he, “I’d like to know what 
you are goin’ to do about it?” 

“Me® Ido noting. I cook what I get 
to cook, no more. What more can I do? 
If vou are no satisfy, well?” And Pea- 
souper glowered about the room and 
shoved his short pipe in his jaw with a 
click that reminded you of a hame-snap 
on a frosty mornin’. The sulphur on the 
match twixt his horny fingers spluttered 
green and blue, and he seemed to breathe 
it down, inhale it, round it up to where 
it belonged, as it were. There ain’t no 
denyin’ there was a lot of hell in Pea- 
souper’s make up. 

The Boss turns to the young feller set- 
tin’ crouched by the stove in the shadder. 

“Can you shoot?” he asks, a wire edge 
on his words. 

“Yes,” says the stranger, “I can 
shoot.” 

“Sacré!” scoffs Peasouper. “They all 
say dat at first, but when they get de job, 
what den?” 

He was standin’ at the end of the table, 
sideways, his ugly eyes crowdin’ their 
sockets as he glowered at the youngster. 
There was a sneer on his black face and 
his thick lips mumbled the stem of his 
pipe like the lips of a hungry wolf on 
a bone. 

“What’s your name?” asks Boston of 
the Kid. 


The slim feller looks him straight in the 








eyes—a long steady look it was, but he 
didn’t answer. 

The Boss’s eyes fell and the red crept 
into his face. “I reckon you kin stay out 
of that play, if you so want to,” he says 
with a queer little laugh. “Up here, 
though, the men have all some sort of 
name or other. If you’re goin’ to work 
for me, I’ve got to have some sort of a 
moniker to handle you by, see?” 

“Call me anythin’ you like,” says the 
Kid, still holdin’ to the shadders, “and 
do I get the job?” 

“Providin’,” comes back the Boss, “you 
ain’t a bigger liar than you look to be. 
If you kin shoot and understand bush- 
huntin’, we kin use you. Only,” he adds, 
slow and distinct, “you’ve got to under- 
stand one thing, and that is a man’s 
obliged to make good what he says, up 
here; and when he’s told to do a thing he’s 
goin’ to side-step trouble by doin’ it, 
unless he’s had his common sense jolted 
out of him by buckin’ bronchos,” says he, 
lookin’ hard at me, or, lookin’ at Mc- 
Cool, “he’s been born damn-fool reck- 


” 


less! 

We all laughed at his sally, all ’cept 
Peasouper. Everything seemed shapin’ 
all hunky for the young feller for which 
we were not at all sorry. 

The Kid spoke—slow and easy—strok- 
in’ the brown barrel of his short rifle 
like he loved it. “I’m used to obeyin’ 
orders,” says he, “an’ I reckon you kin de- 
pend on what I say.” 

Peasouper beat my remark of commen- 
dation of the young feller’s spirit to the 
chutes by a pole length. I was about to 
rise up and yell, “Bully fer ye, Kid, I’m 
with you till the last log’s rolled,” when 
the Frenchman spilled a dishpan full of 
crippled English that smothered the fire 
of hope in my breast like the spray from 
a plugged dam, and made me wish I 
hadn’t pulled off my spiked boots before 
settin’ in to roll lucifers for tobacco. 

“Dat man,” he snarled, pointin’ at the 
Kid, “he is no woodsman—no hunter. He 
is d liar. I know. Much men lake 
heem have I seen before—no good. Pooh,” 
and he snapped his big fingers and grin- 
ned as though he would clinch the argu- 
ment with his yaller teeth if necessary. 

Everybody looked at the Kid. He was 
silent. bendin’ above his gun like his 
thought was miles away. 

Boss Boston clears his throat and the 
Kid looks up slow. 

“Suppose you see if you kin cut that 
pipe off close to his mouth,” grates Bos- 
ton, and the words are still makin’ vibra- 
tions when they are swallowed up in the 
wispy crack of a rifle. 





HAD a drownin’ man’s power give me 

right then to observe a whole lot in a 
second’s time. I saw Peasouper’s pipe 
fly ceilin’ward, saw him standin’ grippin’ 
an inch of pipe stem atween his teeth, 
saw the Kid still setting’, half turned, 
with the rifle on his knees, saw Boston’s 
face ash-grey and set. Then I put the 
brakes on my magnified sense of obser- 
vation and, followin’ an old and tried 
practice, ducked fer cover. 

And at that I was last one home, all 
‘cept the fat Chink under-cook who had 
tried a hole too small fer him and lay 
hopin’ but more or less exposed to uncer- 
tainty. 

When I crawled out from under the 
bunk, I saw the young feller still settin’ 
there and the Boss standin’ between him 
and Peasouper. The Frenchman’s face 
was covalt-blue with hate or fear, I don’t 
know which. Boston spoke to the Kid. 
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“Why did you do that?” he asked. 

“Obeyin’ orders,” comes back the Kid. 
“T was tryin’ to side-step trouble by doin’ 
what I was told to do. He called me a 
liar. I want him to say—now—he was 
mistaken.” 

He stood up and McCool and me edged 
over alongside him. Turkey Tom, the 
scaler, come in with us, sorter shame- 
faced like, and Abe Smart, a log rider 
with more or less of a record fer rough- 
and-tumble, follered suit. 

The Boss sized up the situation and 
shrugged. He looked at Peasouper and 
his face broke in a grin. “You hear, 
don’t you?” he says. “Apologize to the 
stranger and be quick about it, or I’ll pass 
along another order to him.” 

“Sacré,” foamed the Frenchman, “I'll 
speak no-thing of de kind. say some 
more—he is liar. Liar!” he howled. 

Boston turned to the Kid. “Could you 
—supposin’ I gave the word—could you 
put a bullet through his right ear—high 
up so’s it’ll show?” he asked. “Wait”—as 
the Kid made a slight move—‘“I haven’t 
given the order yet. I ask you could you 
do it?” 

“It’s not an easy shot,”” comes back the 
youngster, slow like. “I ain’t sayin’ as 
I could—but I kin try, if you say so.” 

“Wait,” says Boston. “We'll give him 
another chance. Now, Peasouper, do you 
still think this gentleman is lying about 
his marksmanship, or do you wish further 
proof of his prowess?” he asked. “Just 
spill yes or no, will you?” 

The Frenchman looked towards the 
rear room. Me and McCool had moved 
round so’s to close that exit, and we shook 
our heads at him. He couldn’t break fer 
the front ’cause Smart, the Boss and the 
Kid was there. He sorter sagged down 
on a stool and his big body seemed to col- 
lapse like a pricked balloon. His jaw fell 
open and he breathed like a man after a 
long run; but I reckon at that he’d have 
took another run if the coast had been 
clear. 

“Well, Peasouper?” snarls the Boss. 

“Dat’s all right,” panted Frenchy, “I 
tak’ it all back. Iwas wrong, me. He kin 
shoot—damn well.” 


OME along two weeks after his ar- 

rival, and the Kid was runnin’ true 
to form as an old-timer in our camp. The 
30ss quit drinkin’, and took to showin’ 
him the trail and lay of the land. And 
do you know that young meat-getter deer- 
steaked his way into all our hearts, as 
easv as a pack-rat noses through a sack 
of flour. Meat! Land of glory, we had 
meat three times a day and any old night 
we felt the inner man clamorin’; fat. 
juicy, moose-steaks. venison-roasts and 
partridge as side-dishes. 

And, oh lordy! how he could shoot! 

He could plug a copper in mid-air with 
that little rifle of his as easy as I kin spit 
a fly offen a sappy block. 

And nervy! Gosh, but that Kid was 
jest one big backbone when it comes to 
nerve. No matter how the snow was 
swirlin’ er how wild the wolves howled. he 
was allars out on his job—with Boss Bos- 
ton sneakin’ along somewhares in the rear 
like a big St. Bernard. Only time we 
saw him the least bit nervous was one 
night a trade-rat paid us a visit and took 
a notion to the Kid’s moccasin. The young 
feller stood up on a stool then, and his 
face—allars white—went whiter. “Char- 
lie,” says he to me—I was standin’ beside 
the stove, grinnin’, I ’spose—“Charlie, you 
damn fool, will you please open the door 
and let that rat outside.” 


Jake, who was near the door, opened 
it. Peasouper, who never missed a chance 
at killin’ anythin’ that looked easy, 
grabbed a boot-jack, but the Kid he says 
“Drop that, you! Drop that!” And the 
cook dropped the boot-jack and looked 
sheepish. “Thanks,” says the Kid, and 
disappeared into his bunk. 

That bunk, by rights, belonged to the 
Boss. But it seems that Boston sorter 
felt the Kid should be humored a little 
on account of not bein’ used to rough camp 
life. Anyways, he gave up his big roomy 
bunk to him, which same was more a bed- 
room than a bunk, and we all of us 
thought it mighty white of him. I’m not 
denyin’ the fact that I had my own opin- 
ion, which was that Boston though it best 
to play white with the Kid not knowin’ 
if he did otherwise how soon that young 
rifle-expert might take a fancy to shoot 
a few buttons offen his vest or some other 
playful turn. You see the Kid allars took 
his rifle to bed with him, which was again 
camp-laws, but not objected to by us to 
any extent worth mentionin’. 

Richt from the start, as I say, we took 
to our little meat-getter. Not so much 
that he was a king-hunter either, though 
he was that sure enough, but because he 
was—in his quiet way—a real boy among 
us. He’d set at a card-game and fal! 
asleep through sheer tiredness, jest to be 
a sport. And we liked that, we sure did 
The funny part of it all was the Boss 
didn’t seem to relish our drawin’ the Kid 
in on the games at all. He used to set 
watchin’ him, and one night arter the 
Kid had lost a month’s pay, the Boss gets 
up and goes outside, quick like, as though 
he couldn’t trust himself to stick there 
longer. I’m wonderin’ yet why he didn’t 
cuss us offin’ the earth or throttle Pea 
souper, ‘cause the cook was there, happy 
and grinnin’ and right handy to man- 
handle. 


HEN came a day — along towards 

spring it was — and we was timber- 
in’ out fer the bie drive and right busy 
you kin bet, the Bess comes to me and 
says, “Charlie, I want you to take four 
men and go down there in Spruce valley, 
pick out a nice sheltered spot and build 
a log cabin there,” he says. 

I looks him fair in the eves and if my 
face wasn’t an interrogation mark it 
must have been somethin’ jest as 
crooked, fer he says with a zip of the old 
bull-dog in his growl, “You do what I say 
and don’t ask And,” he 
says, as I turns away, “when you get it 
built come back here and be my foreman.” 

That night arter I'd narrated my con 
versation with the Boss to the boys we all 
had a look fer the whiskey jug. It was 
so dry you could have lit a match on its 
inside, and we were sure up against it fer 
a reason for his goin’ plumb loco. 

I'll admit we were troubled, and trouble, 
somehow, don’t seem to belong to these big 
woods. 


foo! questions. 


At that we were denied any out- 
pourin’ of our pent-up feelins’, jest, too, 
when things looked as though there might 
be a diversion. You see, the Boss and the 
Kid was still out in the woods, some- 
wheres, and we were gettin’ surer every 
minute that had happened to 
‘em, and was settin’ around like a pack 
of wolves caught in a fire-circle, when 
along comes Peasouper. He blows in 
playin’ seven-come-eleven with the Eng- 
lish language and punctuatin’ his words 
with bits of brimstone-shrapnel made in 
Musk-rat Esquimo. 
“What-the-hell-goloop,” he shouts, “dat 
Continued on page 83. 
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And Our Imperial 
Problem 


By George Bernard 
Shaw 


[1.—The Folly of 
Ulster 


Epitor’s Note—The first 
article in the series by 
Mr. Shaw, “The Folly of 
Sinn Fein,” appeared in 
the last issue. Herewith 
Mr. Shaw presents his” 
solution of the Trish 
Question and at the 

same time lays down a 
broad basis of Imperial 
Government which 
would apply to all parts 
of the British Empire 


T is in the power of 

the English Par- 

liament to re- 
establish the Irish National Par- 
liament in Dublin and place Ul- 
ster in the position of having 
either to accept the govern- 
ment of that parliament or undertake 
a rebellion which would be a rebellion 
against England no less than against 
Ireland. This does not trouble Ulster 
much. She is fully as rebellious as 
any other province. What is more, 
she could carry such rebellion through 
if only her front were united. The 
Speaker’s writ would not run in Antrim 
if Antrim were solid on the point of 
treating it as a scrap of paper. All the 
rest of Ireland could not coerce a united 
Ulster; and to repeat the original sin that 
delivered Ireland into England’s hands 
by calling in English soldiers to coerce 
Irishmen would be morally impossible. 
There is quite as much fight in Ulster as 
in Sinn Fein. Ulster may not love the 
Drak Rosaleen, but it hates the Virgin 
Mary. It does not want to die for Ire- 
land. Qn the contrary it believes that 
all the people who die for Ireland go 
straight to hell; but it wants to send them 
there and have the island to itself. “No 
surrender” is burnt so deep in its brain 
that it still chalks that dogged phrase up 
on the wails as if it were only yesterday 
King William’s ships burst the boom, and 
the hosts of King James scattered and left 
Derry starving but victorious. Ulster 
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children still repent the de 
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wather 


as determi 
“the Protestant boys shall 
carry the drum.” 
testant myself (and a little 





to spare), I am highly s 
ceptible to the spirit that 
these cries express; and, 
though I know that King 
William is as dead as Bloody 
Mary, and that, if it should 
turn out rather unexpect- 
edly that the old Ulster 
brimstone hell actually ex- 
ists, all the thoroughgoing 
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Protestants of Ulster will most assuredly 
spend eternity in it for usurping the 
divine judgment seat, yet if it come to a 
fight between the north and south, I will 
back Ulster to at least deadlock any mili- 
tary force that Catholic Ireland can bring 
against her. I believe that a united Ulster 
could hold the Protestant countries against 

Dublin Parliament and form an independ- 

ent state like the little republic of An- 

dorra. It could not, of course, force 

Ulster members on the English Parlia- 

ment. It could not do the thing by 

halves, it would have to cut the London 
painter as completely as the Dublin one. 

But it could absolutely ignore and boycott 

College Green, and beat Home Rule by 

Homer Rule, if I may put it in that way. 

And in its consciousness of this lies the 

strength of its “We won’t have it” and 

the Cromwellian force of its rendering of 

“O, God, our help in ages past.” 

But there is the IF to be got over—IF 
Ulster were united. Now Sir John Lons- 
dale has no misgivings on that score. 
He has told us tl on this question he 
and his poorest laborer will stand 

shoulder to shoulder to the 
death. He has no prevision 

, of what very cold shoulders 
‘ ] they would be when the situ- 
} ation began to develop. 

f For Sir John Lonsdale, 
speaking authentically wit 
the voice of Protestant UI- 
ster, never was more mis- 
taken in his life than he is 
about the permanence of 
that solidarity of his with 





ad) his poorest laborer. He is 
We obsessed with an illusion as 
hb od gross as the megalomaniac 


illusions of Sinn Fein; and 
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so is his meanest laborer. Hence their 
present solidarity. They have a penny 
dreadful vision of an Irish Parliament 
establishing the Inquisition, setting up 
the stakes of Smithfield, massacring 
the Protestant infants, condemning 
all the maids of Ulster to the doom 
of Maria Monk, inviting the Pope to 
transfer the Vatican to Maynooth, ex- 
empting the priests from the jurisdiction 
of civil courts, making mixed marriages 
illegal, reviving the penal laws with the 
boot on the other leg, and crushing the 
shipyards of Belfast by huge import 
duties on steel, raw materials, and every- 
thing English, whilst dispensing unheard 
of bounties to farmers, graziers, dairy- 
men, and convent workshops. 

Now no doubt if an Irish Parliament be- 
haved in this insane manner, Ulster would 
be solid against it. So would the rest of 
Ireland. That is why the Irish Parlia- 
ment will not. behave so, even if it wants 
to. For a long time it will be mortally 
afraid to touch the religious question at 
all; but if at last it is driven to do so by 
the abuses which the irresponsible power 
and wealth of the Catholic Church have 
produced (it is really worse than the 
Established Church of England just be- 
cause it is not State-established and State- 
reculated, as every national church ought 
to be: for it is not even an Irish national 
Church) its operation would be exactly 
like those of all other jealous secular gov- 
ernments in Europe. That is, they wovld 
consist of curtailments of the power of 
the clergy, reduction of fees for masces 
and for birth, death and marriage ser- 
vices, inspection and regulation of school 
and convent workshops, and an inter- 
ference with the multiplication of religi- 
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ous houses which may go to the length 
even of suppression. The notion that a 
democratically constituted modern secu- 
lar authority ever has or ever will use its 
power for its rival, the Church, or even 
refrain for long from disabling, if not 
actually plundering, the Church, is, to 
say the least, extremely unhistorical. As 
to the shipbuilding industry, if Belfast 
ever loses it, it will be because the great 
gantries will have flown to the Atlantic 
coast, which, when St. George’s Channel 
and the Straits of Dover are tunneled and 
bridged by aeroplanes, will be the extreme 
west coast of the Eurasian continent. Its 
magnificent natural harborages_ will 
tempt shipbuilding capital from all over 
the world, beginning, let us hope for the 
honor of Protestant enterprises, with Bel- 
fast. Harland and Wolff, if they are not 
hopelessly extinct volcanoes, must have 
already surveyed all the great Atlantic 
Bays, from Blacksod and Killary to Ken- 
mare and Bantry, with a view to those 
imminent possibilities. 


* opposition to the Sinn Fein cry of 
Fiscal Autonomy, Ulster raises the cry 
of Fiscal Unity. It is just as inconsider- 
ate a folly as the other; there can be 
neither fiscal unity nor fiscal autonomy 
between Ireland and Britain. What both 
parties are thinking about is the old tariff 
wars between England and Ireland, put a 
stop to by Adam Smith and William Pitt. 
Irish imagination is still in the eighteenth 
century, when it is not in the seventeenth. 
The danger now is not that these wars 
will be revived by Home Rule or no Home 
Rule, but that Irish industries may be in- 
volved in tariff wars between England 
and the Great Powers, in which the inter- 
ests of Ireland will be as little considered 
as those of the Blasket Islands. Ireland 
needs fiscal autonomy enough to keep her- 
self out of these wars, and fiscal unity 
enough not to be kept out of anything 
good that may be going in other direc- 
tions. Ulster should study the tariff re- 
form movement in England a little before 
shouting her rash ultimatum. 

That movement was a very simple one. 
The manufacturing Midlands in England 
wanted to manufacture everything that 
was used in England, and demanded a 
tariff to keep foreign goods out. The 
coast towns of England, being maritime 
carriers, wanted everything used in Eng- 
land manufactured abroad, and every- 
thing made in England sent abroad to 
pay for it. That, and not the principles 
of free trade, which nobody in the country 
understood or cared about (except Mr. 
Balfour, who was forced by his party to 
go back on it), was what defeated the 
Tariff Reform League. Now Belfast is a 
coast town and dockyard, as overwhelm- 
ingly interested in free trade as Ports- 
mouth or Southampton. Its demands for 
fiscal unity with the Midlands, which are 
only biding their time for another at- 
tempt and may succeed in it, is suicidal 
imbecility. What it needs is free trade 
with the other island, and a free hand to 
maintain free trade with the rest of the 
world whether the other island discards 
it or not. One would think that so obvi- 
ous a point could not have escaped a mod- 
erately intelligent hen, much less 
a community that prides itself 
on its hard-headedness as Ulster 
does. That is what comes of 
thinking about King William 
and his ally, the Pope, when you 
should be thinking about the 
Tariff Keform League. 

But when Ulster comes to her 
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senses on the 
tariff question, 
her solidarity will 
still be unim- 
paired; for here 
Sir John Lons- 
dale’s interest is 
also that of his 
poorest laborer. 
All Ulster’s 
power of ignoring 
the Irish and 
defying the Eng- 
lish Parliament 

rests, as we have seen, on this solid- 
arity; and it is clearly not the fiscal 
question that will break the united front. 
What will break it with ridiculous ease 
and suddenness is something that neither 
Ulster nor Sinn Fein forsees, because it is 
something that is hardly half a century 
old, to wit, socialism in parliament. When 
Parnell began his agitation there was no 
notion that men working for weekly 
wages could become cabinet ministers, 
that Labor Parties should not only exist 
in British Parliaments but hold office 
there, that Socialist leaders in office, even 
at the head of Governments, should be- 
come too common throughout Europe to 
be worth mentioning; all this seems still 
as incredible and unnatural to the Ulster 
Protestant as the story of Noah’s Ark or 
the adventure of Jonah seem plausible 
and natural enough to be of the essence 
of religious truth. 

But Ulster’s incredulity, which it usu- 
ally calls its faith, cannot keep labor and 
socialism out of an irish Parliament. 
And at the first breath of socialism the 
solidarity of Ulster will vanish like the 
mirage it is. The Ulster employers could 
say, no doubt, “We shall not put up ar 
Ulster Protestant to contest a seat in this 
parliament of rebels and our workmen 
will see that no Catholic does it: so there 
will be no election.” But what about a 
labor candidate, with his Fabian pamph- 
lets and his labor manifestos, and his 
Whitley report in favor of management 
by joint committees of employers and 
workmen, and his eight-hour day, and his 
minimum wage, and his denunciation of 
profiteering, and his skillful irritant touch 
on all the open sores, the continual nib- 
bling at the piece-work rate, the sweating 
the victimization, the unemployment, the 
slum death rates and rack rents and so 
forth, culminating in the glad news that 
the seat can be won for labor without a 
blow, as the employers are sulking against 
Home Rule and are allowing their 
“hands” a walkover at the polls? Is it 
not clear that the Ulster boycott of the 
Irish Parliament would break down at 
the very first glimpse of the possibility of 
this, and that the employers would rush 
to contest all the seats, and, if they won 
them, would be only too glad to combine in 
the Irish Parliament with the Catholic 
farmers of the south to curb the preten- 
sions of the industrial proletariat? 






HUS Ulster’s “We won’t have it” 

turns out, the moment it is confronted 
with the realities of modern life, instead 
of the grudges and bigotries of 169, to 
be the idlest of petulances. Without vio- 
lating a single letter of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s pledge that UI- 
ster shall never be coerced, the 
Irish Parliament will assimilate 
Belfast as easily as a whale as- 
similates a herring. The dream 
of passive resistance is as im- 
practicable as that irresistible 
blow which the Sinn Fein volun- 





teers think they 
can strike at the 
British Empire 
Some Ulster 
Die-Hards wil} 
not flinch from 
this demonstra 
tion. They will 
say, “What you 
have convinced us 
of is that we must 
. not be content 
with passive re 
sistance. We 
must make war on the south; and we 


will.” To which I reply, simply, “You 
won't You can’t afford to Look at 
your figures. There is more money in 
Irish butter and cattle than in Irish 
ships and textiles. And if you did, 
all you would have achieved would be 


Protestant Home Rule, with all the rest 
of Ireland to hold down, and all the rest of 
the Empire against you. No doubt you 
are as ready to take on that job as Sinr 
Fein is to conquer England.” 

When the Sultan of Zanzibar ordered 
the admiral of his second-hand penny 
steamboat to go out and sink the British 
fleet and the poor devil actually went, we 
laughed. There is always something ex 
hilarating in the infatuation of a heroi 
ignoramus. No doubt Ireland, north and 
south, teems with Zanzibar courage. Sir 
Edward Carson has not a jot more sense 
than Conolly and Prestdent Pearce. Be 
fore the war he had the consolation of 
believing that the little handful of officers 
of the British army would refuse to fight 
against Ulster. They are a pretty big 
handful now; and both north and south, 
by lifting up a finger, could find experi 
enced officers enough to lead all the volun 
teers that Ireland could produce if they 
were fools enough to think that the Irist 
question could be settled to-day as it was 
when the English King was beaten at the 
Boyne by the Dutch King and the Pops 

Thus we see that the Ulster variety of 
Sinn Fein, like the southern one, has not 
a leg to stand on. But, of the two, U!ster 
is far more in the grip of international 
industrial civilization than the other pro 
vinees. Agricultural Ireland, with Sir 
Horace Plunkett and the Irish Agricul 
tural Organization Society to teach it, is 
actually building a new co-operative civil 
ization for itself out of the resources of 
the Irish soil and climate. Belfast is up 
to its neck in the old nineteenth century 
form of industry that is dependent for its 
materials, as for its cash nexus, on the 
international capitalist civilization of 
which it is a part. Mr. George Russell 
could make out a serious case for a self 
sufficient south with his Jrish Homestead 
as its trade paper. Sir John Lonsdale 
could not make out the shadow of a case 
for the power of Ulster to say, “We won't 
have it” to any industrial group on earth, 
in England or Ireland or out of them, un 
less the “we” means “you and I.” It is 
this very dependence that makes Ulster 
cling to the union and dread separation 

Well, there is not going to be any se 
paration. On the contrary there is going 
to be much more union than ever there 
was before. That will become apparent in 
the next article, when I will give the 
obvious solution of the problem. 

In the article starting 
on the opposite page 
Mr. Shaw proceeds to 
expound what he be- 
lieves would fairly and 
effectually solve the 
problem, 
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II.—The Solution 


VEN more important than the set- 

ting up of an Irish Parliament is 

the abolition of the now quite obso- 
lete parliament at Westminster that calls 
itself an Imperial Parliament, and is 
neither Imperial nor national nor Eng- 
lish nor Scottish nor Irish, neither flesh 
nor fowl nor good red herring. It was 
hopelessly beaten by its work in the old 
days of laisser faire, when it was believed 
that the secret of government was not to 
govern. To-day, when it has been dis- 
covered that the secret of government is 
to let nothing alone, it has been reduced to 
absurdity; and the country is 
being governed partly by the 
major-generals, and partly 
by bodies unknown to the 
constitution. There is only 
one Dublin Castle in Ireland 
There are a dozen in Eng- 
land. When is that wretched 
country going to insist on en- 
joying Irish liberty? Sir 
Horace Plunkett has not to 
demand Home Rule for Ire 
land, he has to offer it to Eng- 
land, to Scotland, and even to 
Wales, if Wales cares for it 
At present the four nations 
ire supposed to be governed 
by an Anglo-Scottish-Irish- 
Welsh Parliament in which 
the Irish, though representing 
only one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the whole and less 
than a third of the area, has 
more than a sixth of the mem- 
bership; holds the balance of 
power; and occupies so much 
of the time of the House that 
its business seems to consist 
mainly of Irish legislation and 
the discussion of Irish griev- 
ances, though Ireland is in 
every way a happier and freer 
country to live in than Eng- 
land. The Irish members also 
interfere extensively in Eng- 
lish and Scottish business, 
but are so successful in keep- 
ing Ireland out of British ar- 
rangements that until very 
lately Irish clocks did not 
keep the same time as English 
ones Irish laborers and 
small cultivators live in cot- 
tages built for them out of 
public funds whilst the Eng- 
lish navvies and skilled work- 
ers in the building trade pay 
half a crown a week for half 
a bed in a room containing six or eight 
inmates and are fortunate if they can 
find even this accommodation within two 
miles of their job. Any nation less sheep- 
ish than the English would have cut the 
cable long ago and insisted on having a 
Parliament of its own for its own affairs. 


HEREFORE, the first step for Ire- 

land is to force Home Rule on Eng- 
land as a measure of common humanity 
and good political sense. Scotland will 
not refuse a Scottish Parliament; and 
Wales can have one if she wants. But 
Ireland will not let England go quite free. 
Her military forces are too valuable an 
asset, and Ireland has too much to gain, 
as we have seen, by pooling services and 
pooling rent with the other island. Be- 
sides, England, left to herself, would go to 
the devil politically; and her fate would 
involve the others. There must be, there- 


fore, a federal parliament in addition to 
the national parliaments; and in this 
federal parliament of the British Isles 
Ireland will retain her representation, 
and probably continue to occupy more 
than her share of attention. 

But she will have a further representa- 
tion. The empire (for convenience sake I 
use that offensive and inaccurate term) 
will be held together by a conference 
which will be a new experiment in democ- 
racy, forced on us by the fact that the 
Dominions will not stand the imposition 
on them of a central body with legislative 





Sir Edward Carson has not a jot 
more sense than President Pearse. 


or coercive powers of any sort. This con- 
ference will be a representative body; 
and its business will be to consider the 
affairs of the Empire as a whole, and to 
recommend necessary simultaneous mea- 
sures to the federal parliament. It must 
consist of representative statesmen from 
all the countries concerned, including 
Ireland, which will thus have her na- 
tional parliament, her representation in 
the federal parliament, and her place on 
the Imperial conference. The Irishmen 
who want anything less than this are 
clearly separatist; and, I repeat, separa- 
tion is out of the question, as it would 
leave England with as strong a hold over 
Ireland as over Belgium, whilst Ireland 
would have no hold over England at all. 


7}ROM the moment the word convention 
was mentioned, it was clear to those 
who knew the history of such conventions 
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that the federal solution was inevitable. 
The British North America Act was the 
outcome of the Quebec convention. The 
Australian Commonwealth was the out- 
come of the Sydney convention. When 
the Irish talk of “Dominion Home Rule,” 
they seldom know very accurately what 
Dominion Home Rule is, because neither 
in the Canadian, Australian, nor the New 
Zealand federations, nor in the Union of 
South Africa, is there anything like the 
ridiculous Home Rule bill on which Par- 
nell and the Irish parliamentary party 
wasted 30 years of ignoble squabbling, 
only to find, when it came to the point, 
that Ireland wants genuine national self- 
government and not a grudged latchkey 
given with an intimation that 
the door will be bolted at half 
past ten every night. What 
“Dominion Home Rule” 
means is, roughly, that Ire 
land is to be like Canada and 
Australia and South Afriea, 
and not like Egypt and In- 
dia. And this means a feder 
ation of the British Islands 
Later on the Eastern Empire 
will have to be dealt with; 
and whoever cannot see the 
importance of having the 
Irish question settled before 
then on lines which will make 
the Western Empire as free 
and homogeneous as possible 
is not much of a statesman 
This solution sweeps Catho 
lic Sinn Fein and Ulster Sinn 
Fein into the same dustbin 
The childish parochialism of 
“Weourselves” and “Wewon’t 
have it” becomes ridiculous 
when Ireland is seen in its 
relation to the political sys 
tem of which it forms a part 
It is no use pretending that 
what is good enough for Eng 
land, for Scotland, for Que 
bec, for Ontario, for Sydney, 
for New South Wales (not to 
go outside the Empire to the 
United States) is not good 
enough for Ireland. Ireland 
sulking in a corner by herself 
is nothing; Ireland with her 
finger in every pie will gather 
more than her share of plums 


( NE result will be that 

Ireland will cease to be 
republican. Being a repub 
lican myself I think this a 
pity. But it is impossible to 
ignore the steady resistance 
of the Dominions to the sub 
stitution of any other link than the Crown 
for the Britannic Alliance (as the Fabian 
Society calls the Empire). The explana 
tion is plain enough. The “Crowned Re 
public,” which is the hollowest of journal 
istic phrases in England, is a reality in 
Australia, in South Africa and in Canada 
There the career is open to male political 
ambition and female social ambition as 
completely as in any republic, which is 
very far from being the case in London 
And the control of the King is negligible, 
whereas that of a Roosevelt might be 
formidable. Now this is precisely the 
state of things that will be produced in 
Ireland by federal Home Rule. We are 
thus within easy distance of the time 
when England, seething with republican 
ism, will have the Crown firmly held down 
on her writhing brows by all the other 
members of the Britannic Alliance, 
headed vociferously by Ireland. General 
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Smuts has voiced for us 
the cry of the Empire 
overseas: No Imperial 
Federation, and No Repub- 
iicanism Let Mr. de 
Valera take counsel ac- 
cordingly. It may be the 
fate of America, with 
France and Russia, to im- 
pose the discrowned re- 
public on Ireland and the 
other crowned republics as 
Mr. Wilson has (between 
the lines of his reply to the 
Pope) threatened to im- 
pose it on Germany. But 
Ireland will certainly not 
impose it on England, nor 
even want to when she is 
restored to normal political 
health by federal Home 
Rule. 





IR HORACE PLUNKETT, then, must 

draft his bill to establish federal 
Home Rule not only in Ireland, but in 
England and Scotland as well. It will not 
be necessary to consult England. Nobody 
ever does consult her about her own busi- 
ness. And she will swallow it as she has 
swallowed the Defence of the Realm Act 
and the bureaucratic autocracy of the new 
departments. Scotland will not object. 
The days when no Scot leaving his coun- 
try to make his career ever took a return 
ticket are passing. Scotland will ac- 
quiesce. The danger is not that the 
scheme will be rejected, but that the new 
national parliament may be weakened, 
and the federal parliament, the London 
Parliament, unduly exalted by an exces- 
sive provincialism.. Dreamy Ulster, 
steeped in its glorious, pious, and immor- 
tal memories, has not noticed that there 
is a far stronger case for giving separ- 
ate provincial legislatures to the indus- 
trial north and the residential south of 
England, than for doing as much for the 
north and south of Ireland. It is now 
many years since Mr. H. G. Wells woke 
up the Fabian Society to the fact that the 
units of local government in England are 
too small, and their boundaries (often 
passing down the middle of a main street 
city thoroughfare) absurdly obsolete. If 
the Fabians found it necessary to propose 
a Heptarchy for public local industrial 
organization in Britain it will be easy 
to trump up a case for two parliaments. 
ut if the statesmen who wish to magnify 
the central powers are allowed to confuse 
national with local government, and there 
be a multivlication of provincial parlia- 
ments sufficient to reduce these parlia- 
ments to the level of County Councils, 
even a federal Home Rule bill will be 
wasted as far as the satisfaction of na- 
tional sentiment in Ireland is concerned. 
30th in England and Ireland the present 
system of local government by counties 
will have to develop into local govern- 
ment by industrial watersheds, so to 
speak; but the « sions of these will most 
certainly not follow the divisions of the 
existing provinces; and provincial par 
liaments or even councils would become a 
serious obstacle to the scientific reorgani- 
ration of local government which will soon 
become inevitable. There would be ten 
times more sense in making two separate 
Irish Parliaments for agricultural Ire- 
land and city Ireland (say Belfast, Cork 
and Dublin) than for making one par- 
liament for Antrim and another for 
Donegal. If England likes to split her- 
self into north and south the harm will 
not be very great, as there is no national 
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question involved, and the 
division would be in no 
sense a secession. Besides, 
either half would still con 
tain about five times as 
nany people as the whole 
of Ireland. But in Ireland 
no national division is pos- 
sible. The internal 
there must be 
of South Africa, not 
federation of Australia 
and British North An 
ica. Even the South 
African provincial coun- 
cils would have to be very 
cautiously adopted 


land, where natior 











ier 








S unbroken unless the old 
troubles are to begin all 
over again. 

Neither this nor any 
other scheme is compatible with impossi 
bilism in the French sense. Impossibilism 
or extremism, is only a cloak for the an- 
archism which makes crude peoples afraid 
to be governed at all, and which is respon- 
sible for most of the miseries of England. 
Parliamentary self-government is not 
liberty, but a means by which capable men 
with character enough to use it, courage 
enough to face the inevitable risks of 
majority rule, and sense enough to see that 
the alternative of minority or foreign rule 
is still more risky, can secure what liberty 
is possible to individuals in civilized society 
under that tyranny of nature and daily 
need against which no political constitu- 
tions can avail. Whether the Irish have 
that capacity, that character, that cour- 
age, that common sense, will be proved at 
the convention. To all communities the 
lack of it is betrayed by one infallible 
sign; and that is the demand for security 
Let the Irish factions remember that 
they cannot have liberty and security to- 
gether any more than the English can. 
The men of Devonshire, being in a minor- 
ity in England, must take their chance of 
the English Parliament passing a law 
that all persons saking with the Devon- 
shire accent instead 























d of the Oxford affec- 
tation shall have their noses cut off. The 
members of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
persuasion must risk the establishment of 
the Mohammedan faith and the Roman 
Catholics must risk the revival of the 
Elizabethan persecutions. If they were 
not willing to face these risks they 
would simply be unfit for free in- 
stitutions, and have to be placed 
upon the tutelage as “non-adult.” 
And if Ulster Protestants are not 
prepared to take the risks of par- 
liamentary government, then what 
they need politically is neither 
Home Rule nor Union, but a suffi- 
ciency of paternally managed 
orphan asylums. 

For the Union offers them far 
less security than Home Rule 
The Catholics have been able to 
force the London Parliament to 
desert them. They are in an in- 
significant minority there; and as 
to their wealth and commercial 
enterprise, do they really believe 
that the monstrous cities in which 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 
nay, Lancashire and Cheshire, are 
swallowed together as mere par- 
ishes, can see Belfast without the 
aid of a magnifying glass? In 
Ireland Belfast is formidable. {In 
England Belfasts are six a penny, 
though the doughty Scot (pro- 




















bably of Ulster parentage) whose com 
ment on London was “Peebles for me,’ 
is cherished in England as a legendary 
figure with affectionate admiration 

ich, however, butters no parsnips. If 
Ulster is not fit for self-government, it 
y as well be tyrannized over by the 





Pope as by Dublin Castle. In fact the 
I 1 of the Pope is heavier on it at this 
noment than the hand of the Castle. It 


will never beat the Pope, except by means 
of an Irish Parliament; and it will not 
beat him that way if it is cowardly 
enough to tie the hands of the Irish Par 
liament in respect of religion. There is 
no clause in the Home Rule bill that con 
t more conclusively than the cow 
insulting clause that attempts 
out religious organization from 
he competence of the miserable Com 
mittee-with-a-Reference which it offers as 
an organ of national government. By all 
means let us have that part of the Aus 
tralian clause 116 which forbids the set 
ting up of religious tests and other forms 
of persecution, but not that part of it 
which condemned Australia to teach her 








( 
trine of the secularist sect, and forbade 
her to establish her religions. 


S INN FEIN must also face the risks of 
7 the glorious enterprise of political 
bert) If it makes conditions with lib 
by refusing to accept it except on 
conditions of fiscal automony and the like, 
ll get government without liberty. 
rve it right! In federating with the 
lie : nce, it will have to give the 
lliance certain guarantees in return for 
the power and consequence Ireland will 
have as-a member. But if it begins ask- 
ing for guarantees from the Alliance that 
national self-government will not hurt it, 
ll justify the Scottish officer who 
impatiently the other day, “Oh, 
i he wretched place (Ireland) 
its independence and make it a foreign 
Then we can conquer it and treat 




















it a conquer country and have no 
more nonsense about it.””. That Scot was 
aman after my own heart. When France 


faced England and all Furope with the 











fing of libert beat them, it was not 
with the cry of “Security, security, and 
till more secur ’ but “Audacity, auda 
city ll more audacity.”” When Ger 
many lost her nerve and, instead of tak- 
ing her chance with western democracy, 
wanted security, she plunged her- 

self and dragged the rest of Eur 

ope into the black slavery of war, 

ind destroyed even the commonest 
securities of life and property 

which are practicable for all civil 

ed nation lose the 


he terrors 
0 on ke the sub 
e of victory in a_ frantic 
ch at the shadow of security 
3 Iter for weak- 
li dren, it is an adven 
ture for the brave and strong 
It remains only for the conven- 
iat to draft the bill 
a pair of scissors, 
a pot of paste, a set of copies of 
the British North America Act, 
1867, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Constitutional Act, 1900, 
and the South African Act, 1909, 
with a few special clauses which I 
shall be happy to supply if neces- 
sary. Then strike out the Colonial 
names and figures and replace 
them with Irish ones and the thing 
is done. 
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The F orty Silent Men 


A LEGEND OF CAMBRAI BATTLE 
By Alfred Gordon 


Illustrated by F. Horsman Varley 


The British stood before Cambrai. 
They massed their men from day to day. 
On silence till the day should rise 
Hung the issues of surprise. 


. * . * 


Day after day no gun had spoken, 

Night after night seemed peace unbroken: 

But the roads in the faint star-light were black 
With business for the great attack. 


Night after night, with muffled clanks, 
On their bellies crept and crept the tanks; 
Stone-still, like saurian monsters there, 

In the silhouette of a sudden flare. 


Though neither song nor cigarette 
Cheered the regiments as they met, 
They cursed so softly, a snapping branch 
Seemed like a roaring avalanche. 


Back in each forest, wood and spinney, 
The trooper smothered the brown mare’s 
whinny: 


“Nuzzle your muzzle here, dear lass! 


Patience! Patience! The time will pass! 


“Soon, lass, soon, we'll ride and ride 


With ringing hoofs through the countryside! 
Hard on the heéls of the flying foe, 
As we dreamed we'd ride three years ago!” 




































The British stood before Cambrai 
Nearer and nearer drew the day. 
Almost upon the eve, the foe 
Sought what he by chance might know 


There was a flurry of hot flame, 

And over No Man’s Land he came: 
Perforce half met was his attack— 
With forty prisoners he went back. 


* - * e 


The British stood before Cambrai 
*’Twas dawn upon the very day. 

“T wish, I wish,” said Sir Julian Byng, 
“That I were sure of just one thing.” 


Then he pressed a button. “It’s time,” he said Si 
“It’s either one or ten thousand dead.” Tr 
Over the top went Britain’s sons zy 
With never a prelude from the guns. li 
4 

The tanks in the van, in a screen of smoke, \. 
Like Juggernauts through the barbed wire . 

broke, \ 


The infantry streamed through the gaps in 
hordes, 
And the troopers followed with flashing swords. a 


* * * * fy! 


4 
“And what was the price?” said the General. §% 
“A thousand, Sir Julian, that is all.” \ 
And he cleared his throat, did Sir Julian Byng, ree 


‘ 
“T thought I was certain of just one thing.” 








The Pawns Count 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


sé HESE are the days when the 
truest patriotism demands the 
most sublime sacrifices,” Von 
Schwerin declared. “Above all the ethics 
of individuals comes the supreme neces- 
sity of self-preservation. 

The Japanese smiled slightly. 

“Ah!” he said, “there speaks the 
philosophy of your country, Baron, the 
p@#an of materialism.” 

“The destinies of nations,” Baron von 
Schwerin exclaimed, “are above the man- 
made laws of a_ sentimental religion! 
One needs, nowadays, more than to sur- 
vive. It is necessary to flourish.” 

Nikasti stood suddenly to attention 

“Tt is Mr. Van Tey! who returns,” he 
warned them. 

He glided from the room, shaking ou 
a little the dress-coat which he had been 
carrying. The two men looked after 
him. Fischer threw his cigar savagely 
away and lit another. 

“Curse these Orientals!” he muttered. 
“They listen and listen, and one neve} 
knows. Van Teyl won’t be here for 
hours. That was just an excuse to get 
away.” 

But there was a smile of triumph on 
Von Schwerin’s lips. 

“T know them better than you do 
Fischer,” he declared. “Nikasti is our 


” 


man. 


Continued 


CHAPTER XIX. 


H IGH up in one of the topmost cham- 
bers of the Hotel Plaza, in one of 
those long, tongue-like extensions of brick 
and steel, reared as though by an after- 
thought for the housing of the hotel ser- 
vants, Nikasti, after his conference with 
Von Schwerin and Fischer, sought soli- 
tude. He opened the high windows, out of 
which he could scarcely see, dragged up a 
chest of drawers and perched himself, 
Oriental fashion, on the top, his long 
yellow fingers intertwined around his 
knees, his soft brown eyes travelling over 
the Park, losing themselves in the wooded 
slopes on the other side of the Hudson. 
He was away from the clamour of tongues, 
from the poisoned clouds of sophistry, 
even from the disturbance of his own 
thoughts, incited by specious arguments 
to some form of.reciprocity. Here he sat 
in the clouds and searched for the true 
things. His eyes seemed to be travelling 
over the battlefields of Europe. He saw 
the swaying fortunes of mighty armies, he 
looked into council chambers, he seemed 
to feel the pulses of the great world force 
which kept going this most amazing Jug- 
gernaut. 
blazing by night and day; saw the forms 
of hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 


He saw the furnaces of Japan, 


Great War 
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Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn 


creatures bent to their task; saw the 
streams of ships leaving his ports, laden 
down with stores; saw the great guns 
speeding across Siberia, the endless trains 
of ammunition, the rifles, food for the 
famine-stricken giants who beat upon the 
air with empty fists. He saw the gold 
come streaming back. He saw it poured 
into the banks, the pockets of the mer- 
chants, the homes of his people. He saw 
brightening days throughout the land. 
He saw the slow but splendid strength of 
the nation rejoicing in its new possibili- 
ties. And beyond that, what? Wealth was 
the great means towards the great end, 
but if the great end were once lost sight 
of there was no more hideous poison than 
that stream of enervating prosperity. He 
remembered his own diatribes concerning 
the decadence of England; how he had 
pointed to the gold poison, to the easy 
living of the poor, the blatant luxury of 
the rich. He had pointed to the soft 
limbs, the cities which had become pools of 
sensuality, to the daily life which, calling 
for no effort, had seen the passing of the 
spirit and the triumph of the gross. And 





Synopsis: Capt. Graham, an English 
officer, invents a new explosive of tre 
mendous power and tells about it at a 
fashionable London restaurant in the 
hearing of a number of people, includ 
ing John Lutchester, another English- 
man; Pamela Van Teyl, an American 
girl; Oscar Fischer, a German-Ameri- 
can, and Baron Sunyea, a Japanese 
He mysteriously disappears. Pamela 
believing he has been overpowered and 
is being kept in some part of the re- 
staurant, obtains information from two 
employees with re ference to a dese rted 
chapel beside the restaurant. She se 
cures the key to the chapel. In the 
meantime Graham awakens from a 
drugged stupor to find himself in the 
chapel confronted with Fischer, whe 
demands the formula for the new ex- 
plosive. It develops that the formula 
has already disappeared. Lutchester 
rescues Graham and sends him under 
guard to a quiet country place, but on 
the way Graham is killed. In the mean- 
time Pamela Van Teyl returns to Amer- 
ica on the same boat as Fischer and 
finds that he is sharing rooms in New 
York with her brother with a Japanese 
valet named Nikasti. The valet proves 
to be in the Japanese secret service and, 
believing Pamela to have the stolen 
formula, he tries to force it from her. 
She is rescued by Lutchester, who has 
also journeyed to America. Fischer 
has James Van Teyl in his power and 
promises to release him if Pamela will 
give him the document. She gives him 
a document believing it to be the form- 
ula. Immediately Fischer and Baron 
Schwerin, a German envoy, give Nik- 
asti a message to be delivered by him to 
the Japanese Emperor, proposing a 
secret treaty between the two countries 


what about his own people? Mankind was 
the same the world over. The gold which 
was bringing strength and life to the 
nation mig} soon exude the same 
poisonous fumes, mig} 
ing its thrall upon people to whon 
living had become an easier thing. How 
ever it might be for other, the Wester: 
nations, for his own he firmly believed 
that war alone, with its thousand priva 
tions, its call to the chivairy of his peop! 
was the one great safeguard. China! 
The days had gone by when the taking of 
China could inspire. It was to greater 


ht very 








it very soon be lay 





things they must look. Australia! New 
Zealand! Had any Western race the right 
to flaunt her Empire’s flag in Asiatic 


seas? And America! Once again he 
felt the slow rising of wrath as he re 
called the insylts of past years ; 
the adventurous sons of his country 
treated like savages and negroes by that 
uncultured, strong-limbed race of coarse 
fibred, unimaginative materialists. Theres 
was a call, indeed, to the soul of his coun 
try to avenge, to make safe, the homes 
ind lives of her colonists. Across the seas 
he looked into the council chambers of the 
wise men of his race. He saw the men 
whose word would tell. He watched their 
faces turned towards him, waiting; heard 
the beginning of the conflict of thoughts 
and minds — blind fidelity to the cause 
which they had espoused, or a rougher, 
more splendid, more selfish stroke for the 
greatness of Japan and Japan only. “If 
we break our faith we lose our honor,” 
ye murmured. “There is no honor save 
the care of my people,” he heard one of 
his greatest countrymen reply. . . . So 
he sat and thought, revolved in his mind 
arguments, morals, philosophy. It was the 
problem which had confronted the great 
Emperor, his own ancestor, who had lived 
for three months on the floor of the 
Temple, asking but one question of the 
Silent Powers: “Through what gate shall 
I lead my nation to greatness? 


HE senses of the man who crouched 

in the curious attitude, with his eyes 
still piercing the heavens, were mobile 
and extraordinary things. No disturbing 
sounds had reached him from outside 
His isolation seemed complete and im- 
pregnable. Yet, without turning his head, 
he was perfectly conscious of the slow 
opening of the door. His whole frame 
stiffened. He was conscious for one bitter 
second of a lapse from the careful guard- 
ing of his ways. That second passed, how- 
ever, and left him prepared even for dan 
ger, his brain and muscles alike tense. He 
turned his head. The expression of slow 
surprise, which even parted his lips and 
narrowed his eyes, was only half assumed 

“What do you wish?” he asked. 


— 
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Lutchester did not for a moment reply. 
He had closed the door behind him care- 
fully. He was looking around the room 
now with evident interest. Its bareness 
f furniture and decoration were note- 
worthy, but on the top of the ugly chest of 
drawers was a great bowl of roses, a queer 
little ivory figure set in an arched frame 
of copper—a figure almost sacerdotal, with 
its face turned towards the east—and a 
little show of rose leaves, which could 
scarcely have fallen there by accident, at 
the foot of the pedestal. Lutchester in- 
clined his head gravely, as he looked to- 
wards it, a gesture entirely reverential, 
ilmost an obeisance. Nikasti’s eyes were 
clouded with curiosity. He slipped down 
to the ground. 

“I have travelled in your country,” 
Lutchester said gravely, as though in ex- 
planation. “I have visited your temples. 
I may say that I have prayed there.” 

“And now?” Nikasti asked. 

“I am for my country what you are for 
yours,” Lutchester proceeded. ‘You see, 
I know when it is best to speak the truth. 
I am in New York because you are in 
New York, and if you leave on Saturday 
for Japan it may happen—of this I am 
not sure—but I say that it may happen 
that I shall accompany you.” 

“IT shall be much honored,” Nikasti 
murmured. 

“You came here,” Lutchester continued, 
“to meet an emissary from Berlin. Your 
country, which could listen to no official 
word from any one of her official enemies, 
can yet, through you, learn what is in 
their minds. You have seen to-day 
Fischer and the Baron Von Schwerin. 
Fischer has probably presented to you the 
letter which he has brought from Berlin. 
Von Schwerin has expounded further the 
proposition and the price which form part 
of his offer.” 

Nikasti’s face was imperturbable, but 
there was trouble in his eyes. 

“You have found your way to much 
knowledge,” he muttered. 

“TI must find my way to more. I must 
know what Germany offers you. I must 
know what is at the back of your mind 
when you repeat this offer in Tokio.” 

“You can make, then, the unwilling 
speak?” Nikasti demanded. 
Lutchester affirmed. 
“Strange things have 
been done for the cause 
which such as you and 
I revere.” 

Nikasti showed his 
white teeth for a mo- 
ment in a smile meant 
to be contemptuous. 

“It is a great riddle, 
this, which we toss from 
one to the other,” he 
observed. “I am the 
simple valet of two 
gentlemen living in the 
hotel. You have list- 
ened, perhaps, to fairy 
tales, or dreamed them 
yourself, sir.” 

“It is no fairy tale,’ 
Lutchester rejoined, 
“that you are Prince 
Nikasti, the third son of 
the great Marquis Ato, 
that you and I met more 
than once in London 
when you were living 
there some years ago; 
that you _ travelled 
through our country, 
and drew up so scath- 
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ing an indictment of our domestic and in- 
dustrial position that, but for their clumsy 
diplomacy, your country would probably 
have made overtures to Germany. Ever 
since those days I have wondered about 
you. I have wondered whether you are 
with your country in her friendship to- 
wards England.” 

“T have no friends but my country’s 
friends,” Nikasti declared, “no enemies 
save her enemies. But to-day those things 
of which you have spoken do not concern 
me. I am the Japanese valet of Mr. 
Fischer and Mr. Van Teyl.” 

Lutchester, as though by accident, 
came a step further into the room 
Nikasti’s eyes never left his 
face. Perhaps at that mo 
ment each knew the other’s 
purpose, though their tongues 
clung to the other things. 

“Will you talk to me, Ja- 
pan?” Lutchester asked calm 
ly. “You have list 
ened to Germany 
Iam England.” 

“If you have any 
thing to say,” Nik 
asti replied, 

faron Yung is 
at Washington.” 

“You and I 
know well,” Lut- 
chester con- 
tinued, ‘‘that 
ambassadors are 
but the figure- 
heads in the 
world’s history. 
Speak to me of 
the things which 
concern our na- 
tions, Nikasti 
Tell me of the 
letter you bear 
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to the Emperor. You have nothing to 
lose. Sit down and talk to me, man to 
man. You have heard Germany. Hear 
England. Tell me of the promises made 
to you within the last hour, and I will 
show you how they can never be kept. Let 
us talk of your country’s future. You and 
I can tell one another much.” 

“A valet knows nothing,” Nikasti mur- 
mured. 

Lutchester came a step nearer. Nik 
asti, in retreating, was now almost in a 
corner of the room. 

“Listen,” Lutchester went on, “for 
many years I have suspected that you 
are an enemy of my country. That is the 
reason why, when our 
Intelligence Department 
learnt of your mission, I 
chose to come myself 





with a crash. 


Nikasti came down upon the floor 
Lutchester’s grip 
upon him was like a band of steel. 
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to meet you. And now we meet, Nikasti, 
face to face, and all that you are willing 
to do for your country, I am willing to 
do for mine, and unless you sit down 
and talk this matter out with me as man 
not leave New York.” 

Japanese stole with the 


ilness inside his coat, 


you Will 
2 arm of the 


most perfect na 











and Lutchester knew then that the die 


was cast. The line of blue steel flashed 
out too late. The hand which gripped the 
strangely-shaped little knife was held as 
though in a vice, and Lutchester’s other 
ann was suddenly thrown around the neck 
of his fingers pressed 
against his windpipe. 

“Drop the knife,” he ordered. 

It fell clattering on to the hard floor. 
Nikasti, however, twisted himself almost 
free, took a flying leap sideways, and 
seized his adversary’s leg. In another 
moment he came down upon the floor with 
a crash. Lutchester’s grip upon him, a 
little crueller now, was like a band of 
steel. 

“There are many ways of playing this 
game. It is you who have chosen this 
one,” he said. “It’s no use, Nikasti. I 
know as much of your own science as you 
do. You're my man now until I choose 
to let you free, and before I do that I am 
going to read the letter which you are 
taking to Japan.” 

Nikasti’s eyes were red with fury, but 
every movement was torture. Lutchester 
held him easily with one hand, 
felt over him with the other, 
drew the letter from his vest, 
and, shaking it free from its 
envelope, held it out and read 
it. When he had finished, he 
replaced it in the envelope 
and pushed it back into the 
other’s breast-pocket. 

“Now,” he directed, “you 
can get up.” 

Nikasti scrambled to his 
feet. There were livid marks 

nder his eyes. For a mo- 
ment he had lost all his 
vitality, he was like a beaten 
creature. 

“You would never have 
done this,” he muttered, “ten 
years ago. I grow old.” 

“So that is the letter which 
you are taking to your Em- 
peror:” Lutchester said. “You 
think it worth while! You 
can really see the German 
fleet steaming past the Bri- 
tish Isles, out into the At- 
lantic, and bombarding New 
York!” 

Nikasti made no_ reply. 
Lutchester looked at him for 
a moment thoughtfully. There 
was a light once more in the 
beaten man’s eyes—a queer, 
secretive gleam. Lutchester 
stooped down and picked up 
the knife from the floor. 

“Nikasti,” he enjoined, 
“listen to me, for your coun- 
try’s sake. The promise con- 
tained in that letter is barely 
worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on, so long as the Bri- 
tish fleet remains what it is. 
But, apart from that, I tell you here of my 
own profound conviction—and I will 
prove it to you before many days are past 
—Germany does not intend to keep this 











assaliant, his 








promise.” 
Nikasti made no reply. His face wa: 
expressionless. 
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“Germany has but one idea,”’ Lutchester 
continued. “She means to play you and 
America off against one anot I have 
found out her offer to you. All I can say 
is, if you take it seriously you are not 
the man J think you. Now I will tell yo 
what lam going to do. Iam 
out her offer to America. I will bring tna 
to. you, and you shall see t 








sile *n you shall know how you 
an rely upon a country whose d cy 
is bred and born of lies, » cheats at 





every move of the game, 
a deliberate offer here which 
1 he | intention of keey 
you anything to say to me, Nikasti? 
Nikasti raised his eyes for one moment. 
“T have nothing to say,” he replied. “I 
am the valet of Mr. Fischer and } 
Teyl. These things are not of my con- 
cern.” 
Lutchester shrugged his shoulders 
“Whatever you may be,” he cencluded, 
“and however much you may resent all 
that has happened, I know that you will 
wait. I might 
go direct to 
W ashin gton, 
but I prefer to 
come to you, if 
it remains pos- 





J 








sible Before you leave this country 
we will meet again, and, when you have 
heard me, you will tear that letter which 
you are treasuring next your heart int 











small pieces 

Lutchester turned .and left the room 
clos the « behind him. Nikast 
crouched in his piace without movement 
The ache in | he seemed to be shin- 
ng out of his face He turned slowly 
towards tl! tt figure of black ivory, 
his head drooped lower—he was filled with 
4 great shan 


CHAPTER XX 

fr SCHER raised his eyebrows in mild 

surprise to find Nikasti waiting for 
him in the sitting-room that evening, with 
his overcoat and evening hat. He closed 
the door of the bedroom from which he 
had issued carefully behind him. 

“You don’t need to go on with this busi- 
ness now that we have had our little talk,” 
he remonstrated. 

















The place 
vas in dark 
ness, but a 
human form 
sprang sud- 
de nly ipward 
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“I cannot leave until the twentieth,” 
Nikasti replied. “I think it best that I 
remain here. Your cocktail, sir.” 

Fischer accepted the glass with a good- 
humored little laugh. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose you know 
what you want to do, but it seems to me 
unnecessary Say, is anything wrong 
with you? You seem shaken, somehow.” 

“IT am quite well,” Nikasti declared 
gravely “IT am very well indeed.” 

Fischer stared : im searchingly from 
behind his spectacies. 

“You don’t look it,” he observed. “If 
you'll take my advice, you'll get away 
from here and rest somewhere quietly for 
a few days. Why don’t you try one of the 
summer hotels on Long Island?” 

Nikasti shook his head. 

“Until I sail,” he decided. “I stay here. 
It is better so.” 

“You know best, of course,” Fischer 
replied. ‘“Where’s Mr. Van Teyl?” 

“He has gone out with his sister, sir— 
the young lady in the next suite,’ Nik- 
asti announced. 

Fischer sighed for a moment. Then 
he finished his cocktail, drew on his gloves, 
and turned towards the door. 

“Well, good night,” 
he said. “Perhaps 
you are wise to stay 
here. Remember al 
ways what it is that 
you carry about with 
you.” 

“I shall remem- 
ber,” Nikas- 
ti promis¢ d 

Fischer 
entered his 
automobile 
and drove 
to a fash- 
ionable res- 
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taurant in the neighborhood of Fifth 
Avenue. Arrived here, he made his way 
to a room on the first floor, into which he 
was ushered by one of the head-waiters 
Von Schwerin was already there, talking 
with a little compa of men. 

“Ah, our friend Fischer!” the latter 
exclaimed “That makes our number 
complete “ 

A waiter handed around cocktails 
Fischer smiled as he raised his glass to 
his lips 

“It is something, at least,” he confided, 
“to be back in a country where one can 
speak freely. I raise my arm. Von 
Schwerin and gentlemen—‘To the Father- 
land!’ ”’ 

They all drank fervently and with a 
little guttural murmur. Von Schwerin 
set down his empty glass. He was looking 
a little glum. 

“In many ways, my dear Fischer,” he 
said, “one sympathizes with that speech 
of yours; but the truth is best, and it is 
to talk truths that we have met this even- 
ing. We are gaining no ground here. I 
am not sure that we are not losing.” 

There was a moment’s disturbed and 
agitated silence. 

“It is bad to hear,” one little man ac- 
knowledged, 
with a sigh, “but 
who can doubt 
it? There is a 





















fever which has caught hold of this 
country, which blazes in the towns and 
smoulders in the country places, and 
hat is the fever of money-making. Men 
blinded with the passion of it. They 
tell me that even Otto Schmidt in Mil- 
waukee has turned his great factories 
into ammunition works.” 

Von Schwerin’s eyes flashed 

“Let him be careful,” he muttered, “that 
one m 
upon 
now, 








» not blackened walls 

We go to dinner, 
until we are alone 
afterwards, not one word concerning the 
great things.” 





HE partition doors leading into the 
dining-room were thrown back and the 
little company of men sat down to dine. 
There were fourteen of them, and their 
names were known throughout the world 
There was a steel millionaire, half-a- 
dozen Wall Street magnates, a clothing 
manufacturer, whose house in Fifth 
Avenue was reputed to have cost two mil- 
lions. There was not one of them who was 
not a patriot—to Germany. They ate and 
drank through the courses of an abnor- 
mally long dinner with the businesslike 
thoroughness of their race. When at 
last the coffee and liqueurs had been 
served, the waiters by pre-arrangement 
disappeared, and with a little flourish 
Van Schwerin locked the door. Once 
more he raised his glass. 
“To the Kaiser and the 
Fatherland!” he cried in a 
voice thick with emotion. 
For a moment a little flash 
of something almost like 
spirituality lightened the 
gathering. They were at 
east men with a purpose, and 
an unselfish purpose. 
“Fischer,” Von Schwerin 
said, “my friends all of you, 
you know how: strenuous 
my labors have been during 
the last year. You know that 
three times the English Am- 
bassador has almost demand- 
ed my recall, and three times 
the matter has hung in the 
balance. I -have watched 
events in Washington, not 
through my own, but through 
a thousand eyes. My fingers 
are on the pulse of the coun- 
try, so what I say to you needs 
nothing in the way of sub- 
stantiation. The truth is 
best. Notwithstanding all my 
efforts, and the efforts of 
every one of you, the great 
momentum of public feeling, 
from California to Massachu 
setts, has turned slowly to- 
wards the cause of our ene- 
mies. Washington is hope- 
lessly against us. The huge 
supplies which leave these 
shores day by day for Eng- 
land and France will con 
tinue. Fresh plants are being 
laid down for the manufac- 
ture of weapons and ammu- 
nition to be used against our 
country. The hand of dip- 
lomacy is powerless. We can 
struggle no longer. Even 
those who favor our cause are 
drunk with the joy of the 
golden harvest they are reap- 
ing. This country has spoken 
once and for all, and its voice 
is for our most hated enemy.” 








There were a variety of guttural and 
sympathetic ejaculations. A dozen earnest 
faces turned towards Von Schwerin. 

“Diplomacy,” Von Schwerin continued, 
“has failed. We come to the next step. 
There have been isolated acts of self- 
sacrifice, splendid in themselves, but sys- 
temless. Only the day before yesterday 
a great factory at Detroit was burned to 
the ground, and I can assure you, gentle- 
men, I who know, that a thousand bales 
of cloth, destined for France, lie in a 
charred heap amongst the ruins. That 
fire was no accident.” 

There was a brief silence. Fischer 
nodded approvingly. Von Schwerin filled 
his glass. 

“This,” he went on, “was the individual 
act of a brave and faithful patriot. The 
time has come for us, too, to remember 
that we are at war. I have striven for 
you with the weapons of diplomacy and 
I have failed. I ask you now to face the 
situation with me—to make use of the 
enly means left to us.” 

No one hesitated. Possibly ruin stared 
them in the face, but not one flinched. 
Their heads drew closer together. They 
discussed the ways and means of the new 
campaign. 

“We must add largely to our numbers,” 
Von Schwerin said, “and we had better 
have a fund. So far as regards money, I 
take it for granted——” 

There was a little chorus of fierce whis- 
pers. Five million dollars were subscribed 
by men who were willing, if necessary, to 
find fifty. 

“It is enough,” their leader assured 
them. “Much of our labors will be 
amonst those to whom money is no object. 
Only remember, all of you, this. We shall 
be a society without a written word, with 
no roll of membership, without documents 
or institutions, for complicity in the things 
which follow will mean ruin. You are 
willing to face that?” 


GAIN that strange, passionate in- 

stinct of unanimity prevailed. To 
all appearance it was a gathering of com- 
monplace, commercialized and bourgeois, 
easy-living men, but the touch of the 
spirit was there. Fischer leaned a little 
forward. 

“In two months’ time,” he said, “every 
factory in America which is earning its 
blood-money shall be in danger. There 
will be a reign of terror. Each State will 
operate independently and secretly.” 

“Our friend Fischer,” Von Schwerin 
told them, “has promised to stay over here 
for the present to organize this under- 
taking. I, alas! am bound to remain al- 
ways a little aloof, but the time may come, 
and very soon, too, when I shall be a free 
lance. On that day I shall throw my lot in 
with yours, to the last drop of my blood 
and the last hour of my liberty. Until 
then, trust Oscar Fischer. He has done 
great deeds already. He will show you 
the way to more.” 

Fischer took off his spectacles and 
wiped them. 

“Our first proceeding,” he said, “sounds 
paradoxical. It must be that we cease to 
exist. There can be no longer any meet- 
ings amongst us who stand in this country 
for Germany. Gatherings of this sort 
are finished. We meet, one or two of us, 
perhaps, by accident, in the clubs and in 
the streets, in our houses and perhaps in 
the restaurants, but the bond which unites 
us, and which no human power could ever 
sever because it is of the spirit, that bond 
from to-night is intangible. Wait, all of 
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you, for a message. The task given to 
each shall not be too great.” 

Mr. Max H. Bookam, a little black 
bearded man who had started life tailor- 
ing in a garret, and was now a multi 
millionaire, raised his glass. 

“No task shall seem too great,” he mut- 
tered. “No risk shall make us afraid 
Even the exile shall take up his burden.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
N R. FISCHER’S business later on 


that night led him into unsavory 
parts. He left his car at the corner of 
Fourteenth Street, and, after a moment’s 
reflection, as though to refresh his mem- 
ory, he made his way slowly eastwards 
He wore an unusually shabby overcoat, 
and a felt hat drawn over his eyes, both 
of which garments he had concealed in the 
automobile. Even then, however, his ap- 
pearance made him an object of some com- 


ment. A little gang of toughs first jostled 
him and then turned and followed in his 
footsteps. A man came out of the sha- 


dows, and they broke away with an oath. 

“That cop’ll get his head broke some 
day,” Fischer heard one of them mutter, 
with appropriate adjectives. 

There were others who looked curiously 
at him. One man’s hand he felt run- 
ning over his pockets as he pushed past 
him. A couple of women came screaming 
down the street and seized him by the 
arms. He shook himself free, and listened 
without a word to their torrent of abuse. 
The lights here seemed to burn more 
dimly. Even the flares from the drinking 
dens seemed secretive, and the shadowy 
places impenetrable. It was before a 
saloon that at last he paused, listened for 
a moment to the sound of a cracked piano 
inside, and entered. The place was packed, 
and, fortunately for him, a scrap of some 
interest between two villainous-looking 
Italians in a distant corner was occupying 
the attention of many of the patrons. A 
man with white, staring face was banging 
at a crazy piano without a movement of 
his body, his whole energies apparently 
directed towards drowning the tumult of 
oaths and hideous execrations which came 
from the two combatants. A drunken 
Irishman, rolling about on the floor, kicked 
at him savagely as he passed. An under- 
sized little creature, with the face of an 
old man, but the figure of a boy, marked 
him from a distant corner and crept 
stealthily towards his side. Fischer 
reached the counter at last and stood there 
a moment, waiting. Two huge rough- 
looking negroes, in soiled linen clothes, 
were dispensing the drinks. As one of 
them passed, Fischer struck the counter 
with his forefinger, six or seven times, ob- 
sefving a particular rhythm. The negro 
started, turned his heavily-lidded, repul- 
sive eyes upon Fischer, and nodded slight- 
ly. He handed out the drink he had in 
his hand, and leaned over the counter. 

“Want the boss?” he demanded 

Fischer assented. The negro lifted the 
flap of the counter and opened a trap- 
door, leading apparently into a cellar be- 
neath. 

“Step right down,” he muttered. “Don’t 
let the boys catch on. Get out of that, 
Tim,” he added thickly to the dwarf-like 
figure, whose slender fingers were sud- 
denly nearing Fischer’s neck. 


HE creature seemed to melt away. 
Fischer dived and descended a dozen 
steps or so into another bare-looking 
apartment, the door of which was half 


re three men seated at 
il table, which was almost 
the only article of furniture to be seen 
One, sombrely dressed in legal black, with 
a pale face and fiercely inquiring eyes, 
half rose to his feet as the newcomer en 
tered. Another’s hand went to his hip 
pocket. The man who was sitting between 
the two, however—a great red-headed 
Irishman—rose to his feet and pushed 
them back to their places 
“There’s no cause for alarm, now, boys,” 
he declared. “This is a friend of mine. I 
won’t make you acquainted, because we're 
all better friends strangers down in these 
parts. Hop it off, you two. Sit down 
here, Mr. Stranger. 
The two men stole away. The Irishman 
poured out a glassful of neat whisky and 


passe 1 it to his visitor. 


open There 


the solitary d 





“Clients of mine,” he explained. “Tim 
Crooks is in politics. Got your message, 
boss. What's the figure?” 

“Two thousand!” 

The whistled and looked 
at the table.” 
ugh?” Fischer asked. 

“Enough?” was the hoarse reply 
“Why, there isn’t one of my toughs that 
wouldn’t go rat-hunting for a quarter of 
that. If it’s any one in these parts, twelve 








hours is all I want 
“Tt ient!” 
The Irishman’s face fell. 


“Some swell, I suppose? Fifth Avenue 
way and the swagger parts, eh?” 

Fischer assent silently His host 
poured himself out some whisky and 
drank it as though it were water 

“You see, boss,” he pointed out, “it’s 
no use sending greenhorns out on a job 
like that, because they only squeak if 
they’re pinched, and pinched they’re sure 
to be; and all my regulars are what we 
call in sanctuary. 





‘You mean they are hiding already?” 

“That’s some truth,” was the grim ad 
mission. “The cops ain’t going to trouble 
to come after ’em, so long as they keep 
here, but they’d nab ’em fast enough if 
they showed their noses beyond the end of 
Fourteenth. Still, I’d like to oblige you, 
guvnor. I don’t know who you are, and 
don’t want, but my boys speak fine of you 
You know Ed. Swindles?” 

“Not by name,” Fischer confessed. 

“He did that little job up at Detroit,” 
the Irishman went on, dropping his voice 
a little. “I tell you he’s a genius at 
handling a bomb, is Ed. Blew that old 
factory into brick-ends, he did. He’s in 
the saloon upstairs—got his girl with him 
They’ve been doing a round of the dane 
ing saloons.” 

“That's all right, but what about this 
job?” Fischer inquired, a little impati 
ently. 

The Irishman glanced behind him 
Then he dropped his voice a little 

“Look here, guvnor,” he said. “I’ve 
some idea, if it pans out. You’ve heard 
of the Heste case?” 

“You mean the girl who was mur 
dered?” 

“Yes! Well, the chap that did it is 
within a few feet of where we're sitting.” 

Fischer took off his spectacles and 
rubbed them. In the dim light his face 
looked more grim and powerful than ever 

“Isn’t that a little dangerous?” he ob- 
served. “The police mean having him.” 

“You’re dead right,” the Irishman re- 
plied. “They’ve got to have him, and he 
knows it. They’d keep their hands off 
any one in these parts if they could, but 
Continued on page 85. 
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A Sketch of George J. Desbarats, C.M.G. 


NYONE who takes the trouble to 
glance through the pages of that 
worthy volume, the Encyclopedia, 

will notice that the art of printing from 
movable type was introduced into Europe 
about the middle of the 15th century 
Germany claims the distinction of being 
i pioneer where printing is concerned, 
ind three German craftsmen are accre 
dited the honor of having taken the art 
nto France—-Paris—for the press of the 
Sorbonne. Not long after the Parisian in- 
novation, some forty other towns estab- 
lished printing plants of their own, and 
amongst these was Pau, where one of the 
first printers and booksellers. is 
chronicled as being Pierre Des 
barats. 

The Desbarats linked their for 
tunes permanently to the printing 
press, as they are printers even to 
this day. For generations, in 
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and only very recently, as history 
voes, was that title relinquished by 
them there and also in Canada. 

In the interesting reign of Louis 
XIV... one of the family, Isaac 
Charles, received an added appoint- 
ment He was invited into the 
Etats Generaux and offered a title 

Seigneur de Labarthe-Buisson— 
the only stipulation being that he 
should forego the selling of paper 
and lead pencils! 

In 1774 Joseph Desbarats crossed the 
Atlantic and established himself in Que- 
bec. In 1800 he was appointed King’s 
Printer, which appointment was held by 
his son and his grandson. The latter 
moved to Ottawa in 1864 when the seat of 
Government was fixed and built the hand- 
some residence which afterward became 
the home of Sir Sanford Fleming and 
which is now the Sanford Fleming Con- 
valescent Home. It was set in the wilder- 
ness, the last house save one in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the all-day journey from 
effete Quebec to this outpost of civilization 
presented terrors which, in the mind of 
Madame Desbarats, have scarcely dimmed 
to this day. 

In a very short time, however, the 
family was comfortably settled and 
the Desbarats home became the scene of 
some of the most brilliant assemblies at- 
tended in the capital. During one of 
these fashionable gatherings the print- 
ing plant, situated at the corner of Sparks 
and O’Connor Streets, was set on fire and 
completely destroyed. The events leading 
up to this piece of incendiarism are not 
uninteresting 

Mr. D’Arcy Magee, who had incurred 
the enmity of a band of Fenian Irishmen, 
was shot down and instantly killed one 
night as he returned from the House of 
Commons. This cold-blooded murder oc- 
curred at his very door—which happened 
to be a side entrance to the Desbarats 
plant, a portion of which building was 
given over to bachelor quarters. A num- 
ber of Mr. Magee’s friends received per- 
mission from the King’s Printer to erect 
a tablet marking the spot upon which Mr. 
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Magee fell, and this memorial was in no- 
wise acceptable to the opposing faction. 
They made sundry threats to tear it down 
and destroy it. 

For some time a watch was kept, but 
gradually vigilance was relaxed and ex- 
citement regarding it, cooled down. On 
the night of the Desbarats’ fancy dress 
ball, however, the threat was made good; 
the tablet was destroyed and incidentally 
the entire plant. 

Eye-witnesses describe the dramatic 
scene. Groups of revellers thronging the 
broad stairway as they passed to the 
supper tables; the hostess chatting gaily 
to some bewigged grandee—a workman 
pushing his way amongst velvet-coated 
courtiers, brushing past queens and prin- 
cesses without apology in his haste to 
reach Madame Desbarats. Catching sight 
of him, she enquired the reason for his 
presence. 

“Your plant is on fire,” he shouted and 
rushed out again. 

Instantly supper was forgotten. Vik- 
ings and peasants, kings and beggars, 
Moors and Zulus leapt into cabs or ran 
into town to help fight the fury of the 
flames. But without success. Nothing 
was saved. 


UST about that time, the Government 

decided upon a new policy, and instead 
of giving out contracts as heretofore, a 
King’s Printer was appointed on a salary. 
This post was offered Mr. Desbarats, but 
he declined it. He felt that he could do 
better as an independent printer and left 
the capital for Montreal, where his busi- 
ness still lives. For him, though, it did 
not exactly flourish. His artistic ideal- 


ism, his extravagant love of the beautiful, 
led him into financial pitfalls, of which 
his “Picturesque Canada” was one. He 
practically lost his fortune and died a 
broken-hearted man, while still in his 
prime. 

His son, George, Junior, left the tra- 
ditional vocation to his brothers and 
sounded an original note. After going 
through Terrebonne College, he gradu- 
ated with honors and won the Gold Medal 
at the Montreal Polvtechnic School at the 
age of eighteen. nstruction work on 
the Carillon Canal was his first experience 
as a full-fledged engineer. 

That destiny which shapes our 
ends required that he should write 
a report of the work and this fell 
into the hands of the Deputy Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, at 
Ottawa. Its comprehensiveness, its 
accuracy, its brevity, caught and 
held his attention. 

“Whoever that man is,” he said, 
“I must have him in my office. See 
that he is brought to Ottawa.” 

So George Desbarats, a mere lad, 
returned to the place he had left as 
a child, under conditions almost as 
favorable as his father could have 
wished. 

But his life did not run with mo- 
notonous smoothness. The Curran 
Bridge scandal thrust an element of 
turmoil into it. While at work on the 
bridge, the young engineer became aware 
that a stupendous system of graft was 
being carried on without check. There 
were padded pay rolls, doctored contracts 
—all sorts of clever devices to defraud the 
Government. His disapproval was too 
frank and fearless to be safe, so he was 
removed by a discreet department and 
given a berth in the most remote section 
of the Dominion—British Columbia. But 
the Liberals, then in Opposition, de- 
manded that he make frequent trips to 
Ottawa in order that he might give evi- 
dence and thus enliven what otherwise 
might have been a dull session. 

Naturally, rogues and rascals viewed 
him with considerable uneasiness and 
perhaps covert dislike, but his rigid hon- 
esty won him the trust and confidence of 
his superiors and he was given the post of 
Chief Inspector of Railways in British 
Columbia. At that time the C.P.R. was 
reconstructing some of its lines for the 
Government, and this branch of work also 
came under Mr. Desbarats’ supervision. 

For four years his life was just about 
as picturesque as the brain of a Jack 
London could conjure. Inspecting and a 
palace Pullman car; were not in those 
days synonymous. The railway lines, 
built to facilitate the transportation of 
gold and silver ore, led into small min- 
ing towns—often merely a collection of 
tents, a third of which were saloons. 
“There were sounds of revelry by night,” 
as the poet so aptly expresses it. 

Returning to Ottawa, two positions 
were simultaneously offered Mr. Desba- 
rats, one by the Hon. A. G. Blair and the 











other by the Montreal contractors, Lar- 
kin & Sangster. 

That level-headedness and far-sighted- 
ness which is so characteristic of him, 
prompted a refusal of the Government 

1 it 


offer. True, it was safe and sure, an 
would be quite a simple matter to mudd 
along for the rest of his life, an atomic 
part of the great system, on a small 
salary as‘ 
But George Desbarats was not that sort 
of a man. He saw that the work under 
Larkin & Sangster would add immeasur- 
ably to his experience and fit him for 
well, he did not know what. 

It kept him busy for three years at Iro- 
quois, where | 1ed a good deal about 
lock building. Then from Ottawa came 
another offer, one with more individuality, 
if one may use such a word. The Hon. 
Mr. Tarte asked Mr. Desbarats to take 
charge of the Hydrographic Survey on 
the Upper St. Lawrence. From there he 
went to the Lower St. Lawrence where the 
work had been going badly, to speak with 
consideration. As a result of his excel- 
lent system, his unfailing thoroughness 
and the order he brought out of chaos, Mr. 
Desbarats was given a much more im- 
portant position — that of Director of 
Government Shipyards, at Sorel. 








‘something in the Government. 












H* might have been there yet, had 
the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries pleased 
everybody. Instead of this, people be- 
came very much annoyed with certain 
members of it, and the Cassils Investiga- 
tion Commission required that a change 
be made in the heads of the department. 
Considering the circumstances, the fact 
that Mr. Desbarats was asked to act as 
Deputy Minister means more than ap- 
pears on the surface. 

It is rather humorous to recall the con- 
dolences and regrets which were forced 
upon the wife of the acting Deputy, be- 
cause her husband’s post was not perma- 
nent. There lurked in the minds of a 
considerable number of people the idea 
that as soon as public confidence was 
restored, Mr. Desbarats would be removed 
and the old regime would thrive as 
merrily as before. “The appointment is 
a political one,” said they, “and nothing 
can alter that.” 

3ut something did! The big shipping 
interests took a hand and demanded that 
the Government appoint a practical man; 
politics, they declared in effect, would not 
run that department, so Mr. Desbarats, 
the practical man, became a real Deputy 
in 1909. 

In 1910 when, after conferences with 
the British Government and the Admir- 
alty, the Laurier Government decided to 
udopt a naval policy and build a Canadian 
navy, a new department was. created. 
This was designated as the Naval Service 
Department and to Mr. Desbarats belongs 
the credit of building it up to its present 
splendid systematic usefulness. It com- 
prised originaliy the hydrographic sur- 
vey, the tidal current survey, radiotele- 
graphy, and the navy. A little later fish- 
ery protection and the life-saving stations 
came under its supervision. 

The difficulties of organizing a new de- 
partment with an administrative staff 
composed of men without any previous ex- 
perience in departmental work were not 
exactly slight. The overworked deputy 
did everybody’s work—-taught this one, 
and explained to that one—a less poise- 


ful and capable person would have ended 
in Brockville. 


ut his training in four 
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departments, his varied practical exper- 
ience and his actual working knowledge 
of all branches of his work, helped enorm- 
ously. In an amazingly short time the 
Naval Service Department was running 
as smoothly as though it had been estab- 
lished in Sir John Macdonald's day. 

A word just here about the wireless 
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Further, her system of coast wireless sta- 
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Isle to Port Arthur and the Pacifie Coast 
is also covered. No other country can 
boast of a 2,000-mile system ; 
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NDER Mr. Desbarats’ supervision 

this magnificent achievement has 
been accomplished, and this feat alone 
would make him notable. But there are 
other stars to his crown. He became in- 
ternationally prominent in 1912 when he 
went to London to the International 
Radiotelegraphy Conference, as plenipo- 
tentiary delegate for Canada. He re- 
ceived a commission from the King which 
empowered him to sign a convention for 
Canada—as a Canadian representative, 
and not as a part of the British Empire. 
In other words, Mr. Desbarats, for the 
first time in history, promised on behalf 
of Great Britain that Canada would do 
thus and so; the previous custom had 
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prevailed whereby a delegate promised 
that a colony would abide by the decision 
made by the Mother Country. The mighty 
seal and accompanying document, signed 
by His Majesty George R.I., remain a 
picturesque souvenir in the Desbarats 
home of one of the most unique occur 
rences in our latter-day political history 

Like many modest and unassuming 





men, Mr. Desbarats impresses one more 
and more favorably as acquaintance 
grows. He combines a fine old courtli 
ness and chivalry with abundant humor, 
ne the less keen because it is quiet 
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answered with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
don’t thin] ¢ ve long at 1 ne 
lived h e Vv | 

There are those assert that he is 
it his best in the office; others protest he 
is at his best in h home He goes 
scarcely anywhere else. But while he is 
in no sense a social man, he is a charming 


guest who gives the impression of being 
neither engrossed nor abstracted nor of 


wishing he had not come. 








He speaks without a trace of accent, 
having learned French and English at 
the same time.. His mother tongue “is 
twins.” 

Not the least of his achievements was 
1is marriage with Lilian, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Richard Scott. He 
takes inordinate pride in four half-grown 
Desbarats, the eldest of whom bears a 
strong resemblance to her famous cousin, 
Margaret Anglin. 





And finally, as though it were a matter 
of no particular moment, we might men 
tion the C.M.G. which was conferred upon 
Mr. Desbarats in 1915. There was but 
one criticism regarding it. There were 
those who felt the honor might have been 
even higher! 
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With an Artist in France 
(“4 By Driver H. W. Cooper 


Illustrated by the Author 


tourist would have 

said if someone had 
touched him on the shoul 
der when he was looking at 
some pretty French village 
a few years ago and had 
told him, “Some day this 
place will be famous; those 
cornfields, crimson with 
poppies, in two or three 
years shall be stained a 
deeper crimson with the 
best blood of Canada and 
England; where that old 
peasant 1s reaping a great- 
er than he shall reap a 
grimmer and a richer har- 
vest until every foot of 
ground will contain the 
sheaves of his reaping; of 


| WONDER what your 


that is linked with it ran 
through my mind. This 
trench was first in the 
German lines, and scouts 
brought back word to the 
Canadians that it was a 
perfectly lovely place—con- 
crete-lined, well-drained, 
fitted up with every device 
and trench comfort. The 
poor Canadians were in a 
vile hole, mud and water 
under foot and crumbling, 
rotting walls around them. 
As they shivered in the 
water that sometimes 
reached to their waists, 
they thought of that pala- 





that tiny village on the hill : tial trench of the Germans, 
not one stone shall be left and they came to covet it 
on another, yet its name shall be a house- on one side, field grey on the other. So exceedingly, a sort of Naboth’s Vineyard 
hold word in Australia.” I did not linger there. ; “We've got to have it,” they used to say 

The petty, insignificant places that fate And then I came to “Desire Trench,” to one another. y 
picked out to consecrate with the blood the cruellest jest of a terrible campaign. And try for it they did—several times. 
and tears of half a world! “The hull I recognized the spot at once and the story Finally they got it—and found a formless 
darned place ain’t worth concatenation of shell holes, 


thirty dollars an acre!” said 
one of our fellows, as he 
looked at the countryside 
around Courcelette. But what 
was the price Canada paid 
for the sugar refinery there 
and the ridge behind it? Dear 
enough, and paid in the most = 
precious of currency! = 


full of mud and diseased 
Fritzes, a far worse place 
than they had left. It had 
cost them dear, the capture 
of this foul disappointment. 
So the name stuck — Desire 
Trench. We were entitled to 
laugh; we had paid for it. 

I had no heart for a sketch 









I had intended to give some eee {j-- of the costly hoax so I went 
idea of the country with the — ‘oS \ 4 back without having touched 
inadequate means at my dis- aoe ¥ NI ) .. pencil to paper. 
posal—drawing on one’s knee y if 
by candle-light 1s something no) NS - is Y next try was on a most 
of a stunt—but the district ae oe delightful day. Fine 
is now too hopelessly smashed {s : , weather had come at last and 
and barren and alike to make ii Selb d there were actually flowers to 
it worth while. It is desola- 3h + be seen and grass here and 


there and blue skies overhead. 
It stirred me to action. I had 
occasion to drive behind the 
lines and, taking a short cut 
across country, I found my- 
self in a wood with the blue 
bells and violets up to the 
horses’ knees. The guns were 
resting; and for about two 
minutes I almost forgot that 
there was a war on. Then I 
stumbled out into a French 
military cemetery and into a 
maze of old trenches and 
shell craters. 

I did, however, make some 
rough pencilings for sketches. 
My road took me through a 
village which at an earlier 
stage had been taken with the 
bayonet. We had been in it 


tion complete and hideous. I 
started out a few days ago 
with the intention of getting 
some sketches to send. My 
way led first along a chalk 
crater, half a mile in length 
and 150 feet deep, caused by a 
mine explosion. Farther up 
the road was Corpse Avenue, 
once a beautiful and populous 
spot. Now not a tree stump 
more than three feet high . 
stands. It was depressingly 2ORETTE 
desolate, so I hurried on and 
turned to my left. I had not 
gone far before I encountered 
two stranded tanks, smashed 
beyond hope of redemption, 
masses of rusted machinery 
and broken sheets. Dead 
strewed the road, khaki on 
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strate how completely the inhabitants 
have accepted the war and how little it 
disturbs them, to all appearances at 
least. I was driving through on what 
happened to be market day. A square in 
the centre of the place, and in full view— 
the village was being shelled continu- 
ously—was used as the market. It was 
fitted up with stalls and apparently all 
the trading done in the village cen- 
tered here. There were stalls for food, 
poultry, candy, tinware, dry goods. Every- 
one was there. The people strolled about 
and chaffered and talked. And every now 
and then a shell would land somewhere 
near. 
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It looked so interesting that I hitched 
my “plug” and took a stroll around. 
There was a lot of business being done, 
but the amount of money changing hands 
was infinitesimal. A franc would, I im- 
agine, have bought anything in the place. 
The villagers were enjoying it, however, 
and the landing of an occasional shell may 
have added a zest to the occasion. 

I came through later in the day on my 
way back. The tradespeople were pack- 
ing up their goods into primitive home- 
made carts, drawn by the smallest don- 
keys in all the world. There was one ob- 
streperous donkey, belonging to a weaz- 
ened old woman, who took a stubborn turn 
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and blocked the road for a time. I took 
pity on his ancient driver, who had been 
attempting to get him turned around, and 
solved the difficulty by picking him up, 
cart, load and all, and turning him 
around. The unusualness of the proceed- 
ing seemed to stir the “moke” up for he 
started off at a smart clip and vanished 
down the road with the old dame hobbling 
to keep up and admonishing him in a 
shrill voice. 

Next day being Sunday, the people were 
just coming out from mass when a storm 
of shells came over, cleaning up all the 
stalls. But next market day the place 
Was_as crowded as ever. 

















so I remembered the spot well and how 
we had fought from one broken bit of 
wall to another—stirring recollections but 
not altogether pleasant. Just outside the 
village was a church, standing on the top 
of ahill. Fritz generally pays particular 
attention to churches, but he seemed to 
have overlooked this one. The walls were 
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actually standing and the 
arches were complete. So I 
sketched it, as an oddity. 


S I write this we are oc- 
cupying a village that 
recently passed into Canadian 
hands. Everything, of course, 
is blown to bits. Not a roof 
is left in the place and we live 
in the cellars. They are damp 
and dark and not very safe. 

As my work takes me 
around I was delegated a few 
days ago to find some stoves. 
So I visited another vil- 
lage which is farther back 
and antedates our own in 
point of capture and there I 
made some interesting dis- 
coveries. I walked into the 
first house over a raffle of 
fallen masonry and scantlings 
and found one or two rooms 
fairly intact. They were filled 
with damaged furniture, a 
piano, a big bureau without drawers, 
table and chairs, but no stove. Then I 
went down cellar. A passage of recent 
cutting led out from the cellar, a passage 
large enough to enable a man to walk 
erect comfortably. It was dark and looked 
decidedly unsafe, but I followed it along 
and came into another cellar. From the 
second cellar the passage con- 
tinued on and linked up, as I 
found, all the cellars in the 
town more or less. 

The explanation was that 
the Germans had held the vil- 
lage for some time and had 
used the cellars, as the place 
was within range of the Bri- 
tish guns. With their cus- 
tomary patience and ingenu- 
ity they had connected up all 
the cellars in the place so 
that they couid hobnob among 
themselves and get out at any 
part of the village without ex- 
posing themselves on the 
streets. Having arrived at 
this explanation I improvised 
a torch and started on a tour 
of the whole system in search 
of stoves. I found one (see 
sketch), a most remarkably 
well preserved specimen 
which the Germans had pro- 
bably taken from some pre- 
tentious house. It was some- 
thing on the order of the base- 





burners at home in Canada so I was 
greeted with loud acclaim when I drove up 
with it that evening. 


AM including a few sketches of the 

Y.M.C.A. It begins at a hole in the 
wall, with an inconspicuous sign to indi 
cate that this is different from the holes 
that are to be seen in all walls hereabouts 

ladder leads down into a cellar that is 
absolutely dark and unused. One gropes 
through this place to another door and 
so into an inner cellar illuminated by two 
candles This ‘is the canteen and it 
boasts a counter and some shelves with 
canned goods and such. Still further 
in is a sort of entertainment room with 
empty boxes for se a table, and a phon 
ograph. There is always a group here, 
smoking and feeding records to the 
machine 

Still farther down and quite safe from 
possible shells is another Y.M.C.A. dug 
out where free tea is on tap all night for 
troops coming in and out of the lines, a 
very great boon indeed 

Some sketches that I made in a vil- 
lage farther back of the line demon 
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strate how completely the inhabitants 
have accepted the war and how little it 
disturbs them, to all appearances at 
least. I was driving through on what 
happened to be market day. A square in 
the centre of the place, and in full view— 
the village was being shelled continu- 
ously—was used as the market. It was 
fitted up with stalls and apparently all 
the trading done in the village cen- 
tered here. There were stalls for food, 
poultry, candy, tinware, dry goods. Every- 
one was there. The people strolled about 
and chaffered and talked. And every now 
and then a shell would land somewhere 
near. 
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It looked so interesting that I hitched 
my “plug” and took a stroll around. 
There was a lot of business being done, 
but the amount of money changing hands 
was infinitesimal. A france would, I im- 
agine, have bought anything in the place 
The villagers were enjoying it, however, 
and the landing of an occasional shell may 
have added a zest to the occasion. 

I came through later in the day on my 
way back. The tradespeople were pack- 
ing up their goods into primitive home- 
made carts, drawn by the smallest don- 
keys in all the world. There was one ob- 
streperous donkey, belonging to a weaz- 
ened old woman, who took a stubborn turn 
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and blocked the road for a time. I took 
pity on his ancient driver, who had been 
attempting to get him turned around, and 
solved the difficulty by picking him up, 
cart, load and all, and turning him 
around. The unusualness of the proceed- 
ing seemed to stir the “moke” up for he 
started off at a smart clip and vanished 
down the road with the old dame hobbling 
to keep up and admonishing him in a 
shrill voice. 

Next day being Sunday, the people were 
just coming out from mass when a storm 
of shells came over, cleaning up all the 
stalls. But next market day the place 
was_as crowded as ever 
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The Winning of Yolande 


Concluding Story of the Series 


RS. CHALLONER and Yolande 
M Folsome stood before a full- 

length portrait that occupied the 
place of honor in the Salle Descartes. 
The room was crowded with the aristo- 
eracy of Paris, both of beauty and birth. 
Mile. Guiry of the Renaissance elbowed 
the haughty Duchess d’Egremont. 
Jolivonne, the danseuse, obscured with 
aigrettes the view of S. A. the Princesse 
Ivonne of Argentine. All classes were 
one in admiration of the genius of 
Raphael Gaule, portrayer par excellence 
of feminine charm and loveliness. The 
exhibition appealed to Smart Paris, and 
Smart Paris was there in its best furs, 
laces and pearls, quite as much “on the 
line” as the masterly paintings that 
adorned the grey walls. Mrs. Challone: 
glanced from the girl at her side to her 
framed semblance. The likeness was 
amazing. There was the same satin-soft 
hair, gold-bronze in color, waving back 
from an ivory brow; the same short 
straight nose; the. mouth, a trifle full, 
and very red—a generous, unselfish, lov- 
ing mouth; there were the selfsame deep, 
violet eyes, drooping a little at the corn- 
ers, and following the long oriental eye- 
brows by a touch of darkened color. The 
girlish figure stood revealed in youthful 
elegance; and the slender hands, in spite 
of their delicacy, hinted at a clasp vigor- 
ous and warm. 

“Yolande,” Mrs. Challoner exclaimed, 
“it’s a real triumph, such a portrait as 
that. It’s marvellously you!” 

Yolande smiled and nodded. ‘“‘Isn’t it?” 
she assented. “Mother is going to have 
Paula painted too, when she comes over 
for her trousseau,” 

Mrs. Challoner colored. The mention 
of either of her former charges, both of 
whom had shown extraordinary ability 
to elude her chaperonage and acquire hus- 
bands of their own choosing, made her 
feel uncomfortable. 

They had been so absorbed in contem- 
plation of the portrait that they had not 
noticed the attention they were attracting. 
Mrs. Challoner suddenly discovered her- 
self and Yolande to be centres of interest. 
There were little whispers and nodding 
of heads as the dilettanti compared the 
painted presentment with the beautiful 
original. Yolande, too, became self-con- 
scious; but it was not the homage of the 
crowd that gave her pause—-wholesale 
admiration was something to which she 
was accustomed. The flush that suddenly 
mantled her cheeks surprised her, and the 
strange perturbation seemed to emanate 
directly from the ecstatic gaze of a young 
man, stationed across the room. 


O be sure, he was one of many who 

gazed with evident approval, but the 
look was different. She had a sudden 
impulse to bow, a flash of half-recogni- 
tion. Then she realized that the young 
man was a stranger. He was tall, very 
tall for a Frenchman, and blonde as a 
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Saxon. Had he.worn a wolf skin and 
thong sandals he might have posed as a 
young Goth. But modern custom had 
clothed him in the garb of the day-after- 
to-morrow. He wore a Vandyke beard 
and a short mustache that glitterd like 
spun gold where the overhead light of the 
gallerie fell upon him—a most glorious 
young Goth—and his eyes cried aloud 
across the pressing throng that he had, 
then and there, laid his heart before the 
little feet of the girl from over seas. 

Yolande was puzzled. Surely she must 
know him—there was something very 
familiar. But how forget such an appeal- 
ing personality and retain only a vague 
feeling of “having-seen-before?” 

The young man moved nearer. His 
eyes seemed to plead for recognition. 
Yolande stiffened and turned away, the 
blood crowding to her temples, a strange, 
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heavy throb in her heart. She slipped 
her hand through her chaperone’s arm, as 
they turned toward the exit. 

“Permettez, Madame.” The _ yellow- 
haired young giant stood bowing before 
Mrs. Challoner, holding in his hand her 
fur scarf which had slipped from her 
shoulders in her passage through the 
press of visitors. 

Mrs. Challoner smiled her thanks, and 
hesitated. Surely she knew him. Or was 
she mistaken? She looked again and 
realized that she did not—doubtless some 
fancied resemblance. She also realized 
that, while the furs were offered to her 
hand, and the impressive bow was addres- 
sed to her, the eyes of the stranger were 
fastened upon Yolande with the look she 
had learned to know and dread. 

“A thousand thanks,” she said hurried- 
ly with a nod of dismissal, as she steered 
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Yolande, too, be- 
came self - consci- 
ous, but it was not 
the homage of the 
crowd that gave 
her pause. 


toward the door. Calling a taxi, she 
bundled in her charge and seated herself 
beside her. As the cab started she had a 
hurried view of the handsome youth as 
he stood on the steps of the Salle Des- 
cartes with a look at once disappointed 
and respectful. “Do you know that man?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“What man?” Yolande inquired, color- 
ing. 

“The one who gave me back my scarf,” 
the chaperone particularized. 

“I thought I did,” said Yolande slowly, 
“but I don’t.” 

“That’s odd—I had that impression 
too,” Mrs. Challoner acknowledged. “I 
wonder now—” 


HE erased him from her mind and 

conversation, but not for long—no 
longer, in fact, than until the prompt 
arrival of Mr. Benjamin Loomis to take 
them out to dinner. 

“Well, little chaperone, another ten 
strike, I opine;” he greeted them in his 
booming voice. 

Mrs. Challoner looked at him in amaze- 
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ment and trepidation. The big benevolent 
Powder King seemed to be possessed with 
occult powers—and had he not seen her 
out-generaled by Cupid on two occasions, 
that were not disastrous only because 
Chance had made them the reverse? 

“What do you mean?” she quavered, 
fear in her sapphire eyes, as they entered 
the limousine. 

“Mean?” he rumbled comfortably. 
“Well, that my very moneyed young 
friend, Pierre Déjol, has discovered your 
lovely Yolande, and has held me up for 
an introduction.” 

“Déjol?” repeated Miss Folsome and 
Mrs. Challoner in one breadth. 

“Yes, Déjol,” reiterated Mr. Loomis. 
“Don’t pretend to forget him, either of 
you, for he isn’t to be forgotten. He’s a 
French version of a football idol, and 
about the liveliest business man in Paris. 
I happen to know—we both manufacture 
powder.” At which apparently innocent 
remark the big man chuckled again. 
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“Indeed,” said Mrs. 
Challoner, guiltily, re- 
membering the retriever 
of her furs. 

“Oh,” said Yolande. 
Again she felt a sudden 
stopping of her heart, an 
inexplicable, half-fright- 
ened thrill. 

“And here we are at 
Paillard’s,” Mr. Loomis 
announced, “and I’ll bet 
a hat Déjol is there now, 
pawing the air. I hope 
you'll be delighted to 
meet him, because the 
chances are you can’t 
help yourselves. If I 
didn’t fix it for him, he’d 
blackmail somebody else. 
After all,” looking full 
defiance into Mrs. Chal- 
loner’s eyes, “I’m on the 
side of Cupid, you know.” 





"T BEY entered the 
little chopped-off cor- 
ner entrance and found 
themselves in the bright- 
ly lighted restaurant, 
being conducted to up- 
holstered seats along a 
mirrored wall. 

A tall form rose to 
greet them, towering 
above the groups of 
diners like a lighthouse 
on the sand—Déjol. He 
was superbly unconscious 
of his physical propor- 
tions, making not the 
slightest effort to conceal 
his joy at the meeting, 
and, the presentations 
over, he plunged into ex- 
planations. ; 

“T see your portrait 
first, Mademoiselle. I fall 
in love with that,” he pro- 
logized. “Then I see you 
—ah, I make to find out 
who you are and whom 
you know. So I go 
straight to the de-tec- 
tives.” 

“Detectives!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Challoner. 

He smiled. “Surely, 
the Prefecture must 
know who all foreigners are. I follow 
you in your taxi to the Elysee Palace 
Hotel. There I learn your name and 
country. Then I fly for information 
to my friend, Grosjean of the Police. 
‘Yes,’ say he. ‘The Mademoiselle have 
been here with Madame, her mother. 
Monsieur is a rich manufacture of armor 
plate for battleships. Then Madame Fol- 
some she absent to home.’ 


“*Home,’” he repeated beaming. “That 
mos’ beautiful English word! Then comes 
Madame Challoner to represent les con- 
venances—what you call Mrs. Grundy.” 
He bowed politely to the revered lady’s 
representative. ‘Whom do they know, my 
friend?’ I cry. ‘It is importance that I 
shall know them at once. Whom do they 
know, whom, too, I know?’ ‘Ah,’ say 
Grosjean, ‘there is le Deputé Lépine, and 
there is the de Mailles of St. Germain, 
and there is also the Monsieur Loomis, 
who is devoué to the beautiful Madame 
Challoner with the hair of snow!” 

Mrs. Challoner started and turned 
scarlet. Mr. Loomis laughed and sought 
her hand under cover of the table. Déjol 
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continued his narrative, which he now 
addressed exclusively to Yolande. 

“‘Ha!l’ say I, ‘Monsieur Benjamin 
Loomis—good! excellent! My friend, you 
have save me! He shall present me to 
this wonderful Mademoiselle, who has 
with one glance captured my heart for 
ever.’ I go to him; I demand. Here I 
am!” 


T was Yolande who now started and 

colored, but she did not seem dis- 
pleased. Her eyes flashed to the speaker’s 
tense, earnest face, and their message 
was at least one of interest. 

“You will permit, therefore, that I pay 
my, what you call ‘addresses’ to the 
young lady, chére Madame? Doubtless 
my good friend here has told you that I 
am ver’ well feexed—yes, even as your 
fortunes in America are counted. My 
father was a chemist, one of the first in- 
ventors of France, I, too, am an inventor. 
I am already decoré,” he proudly thumb- 
ed a little scarlet button in the lapei of 
his coat. “My people are honorable peo- 
ple, and I am myself ‘pas mal’—‘some 
boy,’ as you would say in your idiom. 
Mademoiselle, you will pardon my speak- 
ing so—how is it you say?—‘off the bat’ 
but I cannot help myself.” He smiled 
again his magnetic smile. 

“M. Déjol is all he says he is,” Mr. 
Loomis endorsed, “and that’s going some, 
as you may have noticed. And now, my 
good Pierre, that you have got your pro- 


Déjol was as good as his word. Still with his sponsor 


he arrived, followed by a frail, elderly 


posal off your heart before the soup goes 
by it, let’s have dinner.” 

With any other quartette such a begin- 
ning would have spelled a restraint. But 
not so with Déjol. To Mrs. Challoner, 
the openness of the attack was a reas- 
suring novelty. Yolande for a moment 
was somewhat overpowered, but as her 
extraordinary cavalier did not again refer 
to his intentions, and devoted himself to 
the task of being entertaining, she re- 
gained her coniposure and found herself 
drawn to him by the sheer vigor and 
charm of his personality. Déjol talked 
wittily. His odd use of slang phrases, 
laboriously acquired, was amusing; and 
his total lack of vanity left him free to 
laugh at himself with unaffected hearti- 
ness. Dinner over, he summarily took 
charge of the party. 

“My automobile is waiting,” he an- 
nounced. “It is now my evening. We 
will run out to Enghien. We will see the 
fireworks and look at the fools who play 
baccarat—bon!”’ 


HE car was a huge Pullman affair, 

lavish in every detail—two men on the 
box, robes of costly furs, fittings of 
vermeil and upholsterings of old brocade. 
They sped on cushioned springs, swaying 
gently where other vehicles tipped and 
jolted. 

3ending devotedly toward the beauti- 
ful American, he continued his intimate 
chat. What did she like? Travel or 


gentleman in 


chateau life? What was her favorite 
color, and what the flower she preferred? 
And did she like dogs? What kind of 
dogs? Was she fond of athletics? And 
did she like to sit up late? 

Mrs. Challoner would have broken up 
the tete-a-téte, but Cupid had a powerful 
ally in the big man with the snapping 
black eyes and the rumbling voice. If, 
as the astute chief of police had stated, 
he was “devoue to Mme. Challoner” he 
was certainly doing everything in his 
power to live up to the reputation 


ey HE quartette was never seperated, yet 
it resolved itself into two duets, whe- 
ther they sat sipping champagne on the 
terraces overlooking the little lake of 
Enghien, or stood behind the tense groups 
of gamesters at the tables. On the return 
journey they were all somewhat silent, a 
trifle weary. 

The indomitable Déjol had very quietly 
possessed himself of Yolande’s hand 
She struggled a moment, and then relaxed 
her fingers to his palm. There was noth 
ing forward even about that forward 
action, & was as earnest and open as his 
handsome face and kind eyes. Somehow 
she found the contact very sweet, very 
soothing. She realized that she was 
tired; that the young Goth beside her 
seemed a tower of strength and protec- 
tion. She closed her eyes with a little 
sigh of content. When she opened them 
again the motor was rolling over the 
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and witness in tow, 
shiny black array. 


pavements of Paris. They were nearing 
their destination. 


UDDENLY she gasped. Her glance 
‘J had fallen upon an immense poster 
sign, illuminated by a row of electric 
bulbs. An advertisement that placarded 
France from end to end, as familiar as 
the Gold Dust Twins, or Phoebe Snow of 
her home advertising. It featured the 
tower half of a man’s face, a bearded face 
with smiling lips that disclosed glistening 
and perfect teeth in a cordial smile, and 
beside it, in huge letters, “Poudre Denti- 
frice Déjol!” 

The sight electrified Yolande. 
up abruptly. 

“Déjol!” she cried. “Look! Of course 
it was the poster we recognized. Oh!” 
The “Oh!” was a cry of consternation. 
But Déjol did not so interpret it. 

“Yes,” he said gleefully. “As you see, 
one of my father’s chemical discoveries. 
3ut the Tonique Capillaire Déjol is all my 
own!” 

“I told you we both manufactured 
powder,” Loomis hastened to say. 

There was an ominous silence in the 
little palace on wheels. 

“What is wrong? What is the mat- 
ter?” Déjol inquired with naive distress 


She sat 


ter? 
as the car drew up in front of the hotel 
entrance. “Have I offend?” 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed Loomis, grasp- 
ing the situation. “I guess Miss Yolande 
doesn’t like to think of your face plas- 
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tered all over Paris. It does make it sort 
of common, I suppose.” 

“Oh,” their host beamed. 
Of course! I understand! You see,” he 
added pathetically, “I have no—what you 
call ‘women folks’ in your idiom—-whose 
feeling I must consider; but that will 
be all right in the morning, you shall 
see. Bon soir; and a thousand thanks for 
your kind company.” 

Benjamin Loomis turned an anxious 
inquiring glance on the little chaperone. 
Clearly he was calling for help but his 
despairing S.O.S. received no comforting 
reply. Her face was enigmatic—he sigh- 
ed. He had hoped—just a little hope 
that Mrs. Challoner was relenting. 

With Déjol he sadly went out into the 
night as the ladies entered and disap- 
peared in the elevator. In the salon of 
their suite the two women faced each 
other. 

“Tooth powder!” gasped Mrs. Chal- 
loner. “Whoever would have thought! 
Of course, your mother, my dear, won’t 
care for you to keep up the acquaintunce.” 

“Hair tonic!” added Yolande in a 
tragic whisper. “But, oh! I do like 
him,” she murmured under her breath. 


“Is that it? 


N ORNING brought a huge basket of 
4 American Beauties, and noon de- 
posited at Yolande’s shrine a miniature 
Pomeranian puppv with a gold collar. 
An avalanche of flowers for Mrs. Chal- 
loner bore a note in the impressive scraw] 
of Benjamin Loomis: 
“Now, don’t boggle over tooth pow- 
der; it’s good powder. Let the boy have 

a chance. He’s a good boy—and, say! 

—I’m not bad myself—think it over.” 

Luncheon time and the _ limousine 
brought Déjol, clean shaven! 

“Ha,” he cried, showing all the well- 
known impeccable teeth in a happy smile, 
“vou see, now I am not known by ze pow- 
der no more. You like me so?” 

And they did like him. Clean cut lips 
and strong, well-set jaws gave him an 
aristocratic air that had been wanting 
before. 

“T have been thinking,” he plunged at 
once into the subject next his heart, “ ‘the 
night,’ as your saying goes, ‘carries the 
consul.’ Is it not so? I have ‘thought 
perhaps the tooth paste will trouble 
Mademoiselle’s mother. Well, that will 
be all right—I fix. Déjol is good for den- 
tifrice, but it is no name for Mademoiselle 
Yolande — Parfaitement! — and you will 
want ancestors. It is always so in the 
country democratic. That was what make 
Napoleon popular—he make washwomen 
duchesses, he make the gamins Maréchals 
of France, all right. I have ancestors to- 
morrow.” 

In vain Mrs. Challoner summoned her 
dignity, in vain she strove to explain that 
“They really must not.” Déjol was no 
more to be withstood than a delightful, 
friendly young tornado. While they de- 
clined his invitations and refused his 
proffered plans, he whisked them off to 
Chantilly, and the races they must, 
there were no “buts” about it. His horse 
was running, and he could have no pos- 
sible chance of winning unless Made- 
moiselle saw him. 

Forgotten was the fatal dentifrice. Who 
could think of such humble necessities in 
the face of Croesus Antinous? The big 
car brought them whirling to the course, 
through the lovely forest roads, with en- 
chanting glimpses of the white chateau 
seated by its murmuring waterways, past 
the hidden sorcery of that fairy place— 
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“Le Maison de Sylvie’—on to the green 
sward of the race track, where it came 
to a stop in the club enclosure. 


OLANDE was in a daze of happiness 

It seemed to her that she had always 
known her wonderful Goth; had been his 
sister in play before he had become her 
lover. They talked incessantly, selfishly, 
personally, as lovers talk. 

Mrs. Challoner, in spite of the wrath 
to come, was hypnotized into acquiescence 
The friendly tornado had whirled her, too, 
off her feet. She was giddily careering 
through a world of luxury and laughter. 

“That is my horse,” Déjol exclaimed 
suddenly, as a big golden chestnut was 
led from the paddock. “He is just the 
color of my capillaire—hair returner—so 
I named him Tonique. He will win, now 
you, Mademoiselle, are here—you shall 
see. For you he will go like, what you 
call, the slippery lightning.” 

“Tonique!” The word brought the 
chaperone back to earth with a jolt. But 
Yolande was beyond such trivialities. 
She would have quaffed the tonique as 
Olympian nectar, and puffed her face 
with the dentifrice. She had become as 
unconscious to incongruities as Déjol 
himself. 

“Tonique,” she repeated, “what a beau- 
tiful, what a wonderful creature! I love 
him!” 

“He is yours, Mademoiselle!” he cried 
rapturously. “Oh, it is a pleasure to give 
you that which you like. And may I call 
you Yolande? For I cabled to your father 
last night that I would beg your hand.” 

“Oh, goodness gracious!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Challoner. “Yolande!—what will 
your father say?” 

Yolande paled and hesitated. Evidently 
she wished to say something, but could 
not. She turned frightened, protesting 
eyes on Déjol. 

“Don’t you think,” she ventured, “you 
are rather«—taking things for granted?” 

“Mais oui!” he exclaimed. “Oh, I know. 
You will say ‘No’ twice like that—‘NO!’ 
‘NO!’ Then I shall threaten to go away, 
to enlist—to hunt lions—or something, 
and you will call me back and say, ‘Yes.’ 
But why waste all the time? I am furious 
with all the years I have not known you!” 

Mrs. Challoner intervened. “If you 
please,” she said, icily, “until Mr. Folsome 
authorizes your advances will you kindly 
speak of other subjects. I confess I am 
amazed. You are audacious, Monsieur 
Déjol.” 

He was humbled. 

“A thousand pardons!” he cried. “I 
offend—I am sorry—I am abject. It is 
because I am me, that I am so. Mr. Loomis 
will tell you I am not a ladies’ man. I 
am a hard-working inventor, manufac- 
turer. I do not take many things to heart, 
but when——” 

“Well,” the chaperone interrupted, “you 
will please not take Miss Folsome to your 
heart until you are given permission— 
but what is all the cheering about?” 

Déjol jumped. “Mon Dieu! It is the 
race! I had forgot. Mon Dieu!—what 
is that? Ah—ah,a—! Tonique! There, 
I told you! Your horse has won, Made- 
moiselle. It is the good omen—congratu 
lations! I must kiss the hand!” 

He kissed both—and two more protest- 
ing, reluctant ones belonging to Mrs. 
Challoner. A moment later Déjol was 
surrounded by a crowd of gesticulating 
young men, who showered him with slaps 
on the back and “han’-shaks.” Flushed 

Continued on page 80. 














War—And the Labor Probl 


Where is the Man Power Coming Fromr 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Who wrote “The Canadian Commmonwealth,” etc 


ica’s preparations for the war—her 

draft of one million men or five mil- 
lion men, her air fleet programme, her 
enormous reserves of coal, munitions, 
food, gold—would be of no avail without 
ample ships to convey them across the 
Atlantic; and how the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation had planned and put in oper- 
ation a programme to have six million 
tons of new ships on the seas, besides the 
three million tons now on the seas under 
the U.S. flag, by the end of 1918. Before 
the reverses to Italian arms, the plan 
was to place one million men in France 
by April of 1918. I may add that half 
that number are now in France. That 
being the plan for the army, six million 
tons of ships at six tons per man for sup- 
plies would take ample care of the Ameri- 
ean army on the fighting line. To-day the 
plans are expanding at a pace faster than 
can be related. The second draft has been 
-alled. Army men frankly acknowledge 
that the United States may have to throw 
five million men into the breach created by 
Russia’s defection. They with equal 
frankness acknowledge that preparations 
must be made for a war, not of five years, 
but of ten. The Emergency Fleet pro- 
gramme will yet have to provide thirty 
million tons of ships—two-thirds of all 
the world’s available shipping before the 
war, or 6,000 ships a year, where but yes- 
terday they required 1,200; and had really 
provided for 1,600. 

To quote the Patriotic Society’s Sur- 
vey: “Italy ran out of munitions for want 
of coal; and Italy lacked coal because we 
had not ships to send it. The French navy 
is crippled for iack of coal because we 
have not ships to send it. Millions of 
bushels of wheat lie idle in Australia, 
millions of tons of sugar lie useless in 
Java, because we have not ships to con- 
vey both across the intervening seas. The 
Italian defensive has been turned to de- 
feat for lack of ships.” 

The Emergency Fleet programme must 
be expanded 500%. And it is going to be 
so expanded. Make your mind certain on 
that! But let us not spar away from 
facts till struck by disaster! If we can’t 
get the 500,000 ship workers to build six 
million tons, where are we to get the 
workers to build thirty million tons? 
There is abundance of coal in this coun- 
try. Why is every city in the land on the 
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ragged edge of uncertainty regarding a 
coal supply? Because labor has gone to 
other vocations. Why are the dairy 
farmers selling off their herds, and the 
wheat farmers in spite of invocations to 
High Heaven cutting down areas slight- 
ly, and the vegetable canneries along the 
Mohawk running on one-third shifts? 
Because labor has drifted to other higher 
paying vocations. Why are ships held 
idle for days and days in war harbors? 
Because man power is short to unload 
them and get them out of berth. 


HEN Winston Churchill, the novel- 

ist, came back from an intimate 
survey of war conditions in France (Mr. 
Churchill was formerly an officer in the 
U.S. Navy) he told this country without 
mincing matters the danger in Russia, the 
danger in Italy, and the impending dan- 
ger in France, was of the foundation 
stone beneath the whole superstructure 
of war preparations cracking and going 
to pieces—and that foundation stone was 
labor. When labor breaks from rank in 
Germany, Germany stands labor against 
the wall and shoots it; and while labor is 
engaged on war work, Germany pays it 
only a bare subsistence. Democracy 
doesn’t stand labor against the wall and 
shoot it. Neither does it pay labor a few 
cents a day for war work. It is at the 
present time paying labor for war work 
in this country all the way from $25 a 
week for unskilled labor to $90 a week for 
skilled work. Syndicalism—I.W.W. doc- 
trine—had undermined labor’s patriotism 
in Russia; and was trying to undermine 
it in Italy and France. Churchill’s warn- 


ing was that the United States should 
forestall syndicalism, which has already 
done deadly work here under guise of 
pacifism, which sets fire to food ware- 
houses and ship cargoes. 

I have already told how the Govern 
ment plans to recruit men for the ship 
yards by medals, systems of rank and 
promotion, exemption from the firing 
line; and the reaction is evident at the 
shipyards, where the other day I saw 
lines of 2,000 men standing in the rain 
for hours, waiting their turn to apply for 
a job; and the superintendent of one of 
the largest yards told me his mail was 
daily swamped with about 2,000 more ap 
plications from all parts of the country 
than he could take; and tacked on to the 
end of each letter was the tell-tale, self 
revealing motive — “Will service in the 
yards exempt me from the military 
draft?” 

Does not the fact of 2,000 men stand 
ing in the rain to apply for a job and 
2,000 more daily writing in from every 
part of the country for a job seem to con 
tradict the labor scarcity? Not when you 
examine facts. At least 60% of these 
men were foreign born. At least 30% 
were Austrian or German, and so un- 
available. I should say of the 2,000 1 
saw standing in the rain for the better 
part of five hours, 50% were either over 
age, or too crude, raw and unskilled for 
the terrific pace set for the Government 
war work, and for the high wages, which 
the Government is prepared to pay for 
such a pace. It is only two months since 
this particular shipyard was assigned its 
contracts. Two months ago its site was 
a salt swamp. To-day 125 acres have 
been filled in with cinders. Twenty-four 
miles of rail trackage has been laid. A 
hospital and hotel and restaurant have 
been built. An administrative building as 
large as the Parliament Buildings of 
Ottawa, constructed of steel and cement, 
is already up. To each side of it are 
huge shipyard shops hundreds of feet 
in length and depth and of a height to 
make you dizzy. Men were straddling 
beams riveting the corrugated iron 
Painters hung by ropes and planks hun- 
dreds of feet from the floor giving the last 
coat of iron-rust white paint to the in- 
side of the iron to create a clearer light 
Outside, carpenters were on scaffolding in 
an army. Along the water front 30,000 
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hemlock piles from Texas forests were 
being automatically put into berths and 
wharfs by the pile-driving machines; and 
15,000 men were working as one man. 
You can’t employ jack-knife carpenters, 
and whitewash painters, and tinsmith 
plumbers for such work at such a pace. 
Unskilled labor would only tumble over 
its own feet and get itself killed. The 
hours were not eight a day, but ten and 
a half with never a let up for a breath 
except a few minutes at noon. There 
were few men under twenty-five years of 
age, and there were fewer over forty-five. 
Only the pick of the labor world was 
there. The wages paid were from $4.50 
to $6 a day for skilled carpenters, and $6 
to $7 a day for skilled iron workers. 


*¢7] DON’T want a 25-cent an hour, or 
37-cent an hour man on the ground,” 
leclared the superintendent, who is a 
Western man and draws his best supply 
of fresh unstaled labor from the West 
and Middle West. “I can tell the minute 
a man drives a nail, or straddles a tie 
beam, or drives a rivet, whether we want 
him on the place beyond one day as a 
try out; and even at that only 15% of 
our men are American born. Yes, they 
ire naturalized, but I doubt if an appeal 
to patriotism would keep a man at work 
for one day if we did not pay the highest 
wages; but paying the highest wages we 
get the pick of labor and keep the pick; 
but unskilled, untrained labor could not 
stand our pace a half day. They tell you 
we pay high wages. We do! Some of 
our men earn $90 a week; but take my 
word for it and come out and see—they 
earn every cent of it. They do ten times 
the work of the $2 a day man; and all 
these hordes applying for jobs will have 
to be drafted for other forms of war work 
As you plainly see, they are no more fit 
for war work than they are for trench 
life. They have got to be drafted and 
trained for other forms of war work. 
One of the most terrible and drastic 
effects of this war is going to be the wip- 
ing out of inefficient labor. We can’t pay 
100% weges for a 10% slug. We can’t 
hecause the pocketbook won’t stand it, 
and the time does not permit of laggards 
The man who lags and slacks and marks 
time for the next ten years in this new 
world of labor will simply starve and 
go off the map, or reform. No, we won’t 
stand him up against the wall and shoot 
him as Germany does; but fate will stand 
him up against the wall and wipe him out. 
The cost of living will starve him out, or 
speed him up; and I'll bet you farmers are 
being forced to do the very same thing. 
Now that you pay $50 a month and part 
keep, you’ve got to have a 100% man, 
speeding, on the dot, efficient, with brains 
lirecting every movement of his hands 
ind feet. You've got to have 100% men, 
yr fire all help and shut down: and 
though that sounds dif- 
ferent from standing a 
laggard against the wall 
and shooting him, it 
amounts to the same 
thing in the long run.” 
As this man is one of 
the largest employers of 
labor in the United 
States and has handled 
huge contracts from 
Seattle to New York and 
has never once in his life 
had a strike, I asked him 
three other questions. 
What is going to be the 
ultimate effect of this 
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war on labor, taking for granted, as the 
Government is planning, that we are in 
for a ten years’ fight to the death? 

Is the Man-on-Horseback, the military 
despot, going to ride down all the liber- 
ties won by labor in the past centuries? 

Will the scale of wages go higher yet? 


H E answered slowly. “I am going to 
answer your last question first. 
Wages will not go higher. Iam as certain 
of that as I am of my own breath; and I 
speak as a laboring man. I am a labor- 
ing man and I glory in being a laboring 
man; and I never want to be anything 
else. I never have strikes because I am 
always one of my own men, and because 
also I pay higher wages than the labor de- 
legates dare to ask for the general run; 
and what I am doing you will all have to 
do before the war is over; and God pity 
the hindermost, the unfits! They can’t do 
it, and as long as we pay higher wages 
than the labor agitators ask, they can’t 
persuade the better element in labor to 
level wages down to the dead line of the 
unfits. What I mean is, they can’t per- 
suade our $6 and $7 a day men to stop 
work and strike to raise the wages of the 
wop from $2.50 to $4. What they say is, 
‘Let the wop hustle and earn his $4!’ 
That’s why I say, ‘God pity the wop in 
this war’! 

“Now, why will wages not go higher? 
Plain as day if you are a workman as I 
am Till ships are built you can’t get 
surplus corn and wheat to this country 
from Australia and Argentina and In- 
dia. Very well, all the by-products cereal 
factories will have to shut down. As a 
matter of fact, two or three of the largest 
have shut down. That throws thousands 
of unskilled workers out of a job. The 
youngest and best we will take, and con- 
cerns like us will take and train them up to 
be skilled workers. Until ships are built 
you can’t get surplus sugar. That shuts 
down three-quarters of the jam and vege- 
table factories. Asa matter of fact, those 
not shut down already are running half 
time. Soon as ships are built coal must be 
rushed to Europe, and till they are built 
it must go first to the war factories. You 
say that surely means higher wages for 
the miner. It does. He is getting them 
now; but the minute you pay high wages 
to a miner, the poorer mines have to shut 
down. So whichever way you take it— 
the Fuel Administrator can argue his 
head off—there is a shortage of coal dur- 
ing the war. That at once reacts on all 
factories depending on coal for motive 
power. Before this war is six months 





older, you will see voluntarily or by Gov- 
ernment order a movement to shut down 
all factories not manufacturing for war 
work. That will throw tens of thousands 
more out of work. I predict the very first 
cold snap, or storm, you will see more men 
apply for street cleaning jobs 
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York than the city can employ. [A week 
later came a drive of sleet and slush 
Two thousand more men applied to clean 
streets than the Commissioner could em- 
ploy.] These hands thrown out of work 
will not remain out of work. They will 
go to the country and chop wood, or learn 
to farm, or be drafted for other war work 
The cost of living is so high they will 
have to jump for a job. That is why I 
am certain we have seen the high water 
mark of wages this year.” 

And the Man-on-Horseback? I asked 

“Will he roll us back? I don’t know— 
I don’t know. If the I.W.W.’s work their 
way, he will. He has ridden Russia into 
the gutter. He has done damage to Italy. 
And he is busy here. If our workmen 
were 50% American, he wouldn’t; but 
they are not. They are not 15% Ameri- 
can. That is something for your hot-air 
artists to get busy on—to Americanize 
labor, from the schools and immigration 
sheds up. That is one of your questions 
that I frankly can’t answer. I am afraid 
It’s the one cloud. You are gambling our 
liberties on an uncertain foreign ingredi- 
ent. How do I know how these —— 
soap-box agitators have poisoned these 
poor foreign fellows’ views? No one else 
has attempted to teach them, and we may 
pay for the neglect. 

“The ultimate effect of the war on 
labor? There, I am a soap-box orator 
mvself. Iam fullof hope. It’s a ground 
upheaval. It’s going to put efficient 
labor on the map ahead of professions and 
business. Efficient labor is earning more 
than second rate professional and _ busi- 
ness men now. You know how it is your- 
self. Women are doing things with their 
hands they never did before. So are men 
Office men will dig in this war who never 
saw a spade before; and if they live they 
will never consent to go back and be 
sissies behind a counter. They will go 
out and do a man’s job with muscle and 
brawn. I see no reaction on labor in this 
war but a ground upheaval—a world-wide 
dignifying of manual labor. You won't 
see a world of people trying to earn a 
livine with their brains when they havent 
anv.” 

The American Government is perfectly 
rornizant of all the facts set forth in this 
superintendent’s survey of labor. It is 
aware that labor is not only the founda- 
tion stone of war work, but the keystone 
to the arch through which the w orld must 
pass to liberty. And it is not idle. In 
addition to conscripting, or rather re- 
cruiting labor, other tentative plans are 
under way. Early in the year, a question- 
naire will be sent to every able-bodied 
man in the United States. What is he 
loine? What can he do? When and 
where is he instantly available? If that 
man is drafted for the army, he may be 
given an option to draft into the ranks 
of labor for war work, factory, farm, 
mine, shipyard, merchant 
fleet. I don’t know the 
details of what wages are 
contemplated in this 
event—certainly not com- 
petitive forced wages. 

Then, there has been a 
great nuisance of one 
great vocation § stealing 
laborers away from an- 
other vocation. I know 
one war factory that had 
15,000 men enrolled. A 
private factory was 
awarded a good war con- 
tract. It offered shorter 

Continued on page 80. 





Hon. Henri Beland—Prisoner 


A Distinguished French-Canadian in the 
Toils of the Germans 


eP PAVE heart of the French-Canadian 

is right. Canada is his country 

and the Union Jack is his flag 
He will firht for both if need be, and he 
will not hesitate to give service and make 
aacrifice for country and flag. I know it 
It ia in me—and I am one with my com 
patriots.” 

Over seven years ago-—in the early part 
of December, 1910-—these sentences were 
reewrded, They were spoken by 
black-haired, ’ 
mentarian, spok 
of hia race, as he paced hi 
room in the now fire-destroved o louse 
ef Commans on Parliament Hill When 
he exclaimed, “It 1? “he sw ung his 
right hand to his heart in almost dramatic 
fervor 
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By Harry W. Anderson 


The medieval gate of the 
ancient and substantia 
knew the audience. He under city of Antwerp 
stood the men and women be : 
fore the curtain 





] R. BELAND was pecu- 
liarly representative of 
rural Quebec in the House of 
Commons. He was native to 
its soil—the son of a farmer— 
and by intuition he spoke his 
accurately and ade 
“When in doubt ask 

the maxim of 

ini and iber anxious 
to meet approval at the hands 
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important part in the de- 
velopment of Canada’s 
natural resources, a pro- 
paganda then in its in- 
fancy, resulted in his 
selection by the Govern- 
ment, along with Sir Clif- 
ford Sifton and Hon. 
Sydney Fisher, to repre- 
sent the Dominion on the 
North American Conser- 
vation Commission at 
Washington eleven years 
ago, in which Canada, 
and Mexico participated. 

chairman of one 
Canadian 
when it was formed, 
until he became a mini 
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try. But to 
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row, special interest 


It was that nicht in 


writer put the 


Canada?” 
It set him thinking. 








of War 
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December, 
when talking to him in his room, that the 
question: 
ideal of rural Quebec for the future of 
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eal 
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the United States 


He also became 


of the committees on the 
Commission of 


Conservation 


a position he held 
ster of the Crown. 
So much concerning the man, and what 
the public life of his coun- 
1 lians seeking to pene- 
trate the mists which enshroud so much 
of the nation-making of the potential mor- 
will 
ante-bellum view of one who so intimately 
knew and so well could interpret the real 
sentiments of the people of his province. 


attach to the 
1910, 


“What is the 


Without response 


4 he lit a cigar, tilted his chair and mus- 
ingly waited till the ashes formed. 
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A view of the city of Antwerp, w 


Beland was captured by the 


“To prescribe a national Canadian———” 
he began slowly. 

Sut he was not to escape. “Not a pre- 
scription; a diagnosis,” his questioner 
persisted. Then, to bring him to earth, 
the direct: “What of Bourassa? What 
of the propagandist who has just been 


telling me strange things in the other 
room? Is he interpreting or moulding 
French-Canadian sentiment?” And, 





finally, the practical, “Wil 
Quebec?” 

“Bourassa will not win,” the words 
came slowly now and with earnest em- 
phasis, “because his Nationalism does not 
practice what it preaches. It preaches 
Canadian unity, and it practises provin- 
cial separation. The French-Canadian 
farmer is developing—he is doing some 
homely thinking — and he has his own 
ideals. He is keenly loyal to the British 
Crown, make no mistake about that. One 
of my earliest memories is the devoted 


l he triumph in 
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a 
here Hon. Henri 
Germans in 1914. 

way in which my mother taught me to 


reverence and love la bonne reine Victoria. 
But he is peace-loving and jealous of Can- 
ada’s national entity. Upon these facts 
Bourassa plays. But the habitant is not 
an extremist by nature. He is kindly, 
lovable and loyal. The blatant so-called 
Imperialism which devotes itself to beat- 
ing drums and waving flags is not for him. 
His loyalty is deeper than these things. 
Neither separatist nor drum-beater can 
lead rural Quebec in the final analysis. 
Its people will range themselves by the 
bigger and better ideal of Canadian 
xutonomy under the British Crown.” 
And then Dr. Beland sprang to his 
feet and paced the floor. “The heart of 
the French-Canadian is right,” he de- 
clared warmly. “Canada is his country 
and the Union Jack is his flag. He will 
fight for both if need be, and he will not 
hesitate to give service and make sacrifice 
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for country and flag. I know it. It is in 
me—and I am one with my compatriots.” 


T was some months later, in the heat of 
the general election campaign of 1911, 
that Beland, then Postmaste r-General, 
and Bourassa met on the public platform 
in their native province. The clash was 
at St. Hyacinthe on the memorable after- 


noon when the Nationalist leader and 
Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux were billed to 
wage verbal battle. It was Bourassa’s 


setting and Bourassa’s crowd. Lemieux 
fought gamely. But he started out to 
out-bluster and out-roar a huge mob of 
thousands who had been imported from 
Montreal especially to bluster and to roar. 
His task was hopeless, and when the 
throng smashed down the front of the 
platform and started to pull the occupants 
off it, he gave up. Then, when the Nation- 
alist was triumphant and the cause of 
Liberalism seemed lost, Beland went in 
with a laugh, and before he got through 
the crowd was laughing and cheering with 


him. He won a cordial hearing, some- 
thing that had looked impossible in the 


then state of the mob mind. Once before, 
in the same campaign, Beland turned the 
some trick at — Riviéres with an un- 
sympathetic audience, which, however, 
was not violently heutiile like the St. Hya- 
cinthe gathering. 
These things 





were not done by elo- 
quence. Beland is rarely oratorical. He 
is, rather, apt and ready, master of home- 
ly phrases and familiar proverbs, imper- 
turbable in the face of noisy interruption, 
with enough of the exquisit him to 





ite in 
command respect and guarantee against 
buffoonery, yet never forgetting for a 
moment to talk in words of one syllable 
when that is necessary. 

Once again fate threw the two antagon- 
istic compatriots together under more 
ragic circumstances. When the Great 
War broke out in Europe the two French- 
Canadian public men were by chance of 
personal travel in the zone immediately 
affected by the sudden launching of hos- 
tilities. It was Henri Beland who stayed 
to serve the cause. He proved the sin- 
cerity of his patriotic trofessions by ac- 
tions which have thrilled and inspired 
Canadians. 

and Madame 
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Flanders when the war cloud burst 
and the Hun hordes, spurning the sa 
tity of the “scrap of paper,” 
jevastating course through little Bel- 
Within twenty-four hours after 
drawn the sword to stand 
i Beland h 
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dged word, Dr. ad 

thrown his civilian coat, rolled -* 
is and set himself to servi 

The anadian to come under Teuton 

fire this French-speaking parlia- 





mentarian, who tendered his services as 
surgeon to the Belgian forces defending 
the forts at Liege against the first on- 
slaught of the ruthless invader 

During the brief period in which the 
brave Belgians held the Huns at bay Be- 
land received his baptism of blood. “The 
tragedy, the cruelty, the horror of it all 
still lives like a terrible mare,” he 
wrote of those days. “The bravery of our 
fellows was grand. They gave their lives 
by the hundreds. But the suffering and 
the agonies of the badly wounded made 
one look to Heaven and wonder: How 
these things be?” 

When the old forts of Liege finally fell 
before the great modern guns of Germany 
Dr. Beland escaped with the remnant of 
the Belgian force to Antwerp, where he 
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was joined for a 
wife. Madame 


her villa on the 
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Antwerp, was placed in charge of one 
of the temporary military hospitals, and 
Madame Beland, while training as a 
nurse, spent much of her time 1 
tering to the 1 f 
had trooped into the city 
Here, on the a 


nurse hust 








marines he transfet his services to the 
‘orps who fought under his own flag 
He was temporarily attached to the Br 
tish force as surgeon, ar communicat 





ing directly for the 
hom e Government in 
junteered his services to the Can: 
strength 7 
once accept ed, 
was comm 
Medical 


Service 





overseas 





and th 
issioned as Major in the 


Corps of the Canadian Overseas 


BS: T he was not destined to join his 
fighting fellow citizens on the fields 





' France. During the closing scenes of 
the siege of Antwerp when the British 
evacuated the city, he was, by his own 
choice, left wounded in the St. Elizabeth 


Hospital there. The story of Beland’s 
heroism at Antwerp would never have 
been known but for the thrilling letter 
of an officer of the British marines. The 
proposal was made to him to wait until 
the wounded men whom he was to attend 
were brought in out of the zone of fire, 


but the heroic French-Canadian was not 
built that way. He went to the post of 
h was the post of danger, and 
paid the penalty of a patriot 

TI graphic story is best told in the 
of the British officer, — from 
ion November 2, 1914, writter 


to one of Beland’s fell 


luty, whi 
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mn Canada. It was published in partial 
an in the press at that time, and is 





gripping in unembellished tribute 
” the officer wrote, 
our of our poor fell 


in the bombar 





ment 
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of officers he went te 
their wounds, sayin in 
serve.’ The bombardment at 
time was very severe and a shel] 





g near to where he was dressing 
g hit him in three places, inflic 
wounds. He was taken back and 
the corps was anxious that he : 

them to Holland. He refused, tellir 
suhaltern who was sent for him that | 
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right,’ was his message 
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i lr 
defence the Belg irmy would have 
found great d ilty in gett away t 
France, and all we have to re tt is that 
so mat y of us were forced to come here 
(Hollan e capture This Br 
tish naval officer speaks of Hor Dr. Be 
land as “your brave Canadian whose ser 
vices will never be forgotten by 1 f 


our men.” 
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he employment of 


Antwerp on December 9, 1914, after 
the Teuton occupancy of the city. Por 
tions permitted publi cation are as follows 
‘Things have become strict an d str 
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ievery week ) 









e not allowed to receive or to have ir 
your possession an Eng! or Fr b 
paper. This offence is punishable | 
fine mprisonment No one is a 

wed to leave the ‘Position Fortified 
which comprises all the region inside the 


line of forts. If a party should 


exterior 


the surveillance and pass on inte 

id, his family and property are 

1 answerable These, in short, are 
some of the fast reculations now in 


a on the poor Antwerp populati on 
I do not, of course, mention the regular 
instalments of the contribution, the 
principal being 300.000 frs. every 
week. Then there are 25,000 cigs ae $ every 
lav, 8,500 bottles of wine, and the 
in the keeping! My wife has one o 
and feed It is 
to procure money. The 
f precluded fron 
cashing coupons as the banks are closed 
“There are about thirty wounded 
Belgian soldiers left in St. Elizabeth Hos 
pital. The balance have been sent to Ger 
many as prisoners as soon as they could 
’ - A few days ago an ambulance 
of wounded nurses and doctors was trans 
ferred to Germany 
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The Government Must Act 


Drastic Steps Needed to Increase 
Food Production 


NION Government has gone back to 
power with a distinct mandate from the 
people of Canada: “Do whatever is 
necessary to win the war—and do it quickly.” 

The first thing—the great, essential thing— 
is for Canada to produce more food. With the 
old world on the verge of famine it is not 
necessary to explain why this duty rests upon 
us. Nations cannot send all their able-bodied 
men to war and still raise enough food to feed 
themselves. If Canada and the United States 
do not increase their food production the people 
of Britain and France must starve. It is quite 


ad 


conceivable that, if we fail in this supreme duty, 
the bony hand of famine will pluck down the 
standard of our armies at the moment when 
victory is in sight. 

There is probably not a man or woman in 
Canada who has not said: “We must produce 
more food and eat less. We must help to feed 
our Allies overseas.’”’ There are probably few 
people in the country who would refuse to do 
what was in their power to do individually to- 
ward that end. There will be hundreds of thou- 
sands of people working voluntarily and in- 
dustriously in back-yard gardens this summer. 
Patriotic households will economize on food 
consumption. But individual effort, no matter 
how widespread, will not serve. The situation 
calls for Government action, for sweeping mea- 
sures. Increased production must be absolutely 
assured and economy enforced. 

What is the Government doing about it? 

There is no evidence yet of any definite 
policy nor of any effort to grapple with the 
problem. Provincial Governments are train- 
ing men to run tfactors and are sending out 
lectures. Pretty soon the mails will be flooded 
with literature. We might as well endeavor to 
drive the Germans out of Flanders by distribut- 
ing printed copies of Lord Haldane’s speeches 
among the people of Berlin! Instruction, ex- 
hortation, pottering around, muddling through! 
It is time this policy of preaching ceased and 
one of practising began. 

A Government which dared to be autocratic 
could solve this problem in the winking of an 
eye. Figures are available to show how much 
untilled land there is in each province available 
for use. The first step would be to decide how 
much each province should be called upon to do 
in the way of increased acreage. As the farmers 
could not undertake to till the additional land 


the next step would be to conscript labor for 
work on the farms Find out how many men 
would be needed and then GO GET THEM. 
Take the man from behind the glove counter 
and the newspaper stand, the man who runs the 
typewriter and the man who waits in the re- 
staurant—take every man who can be spared or 
can be replaced by a woman. Apportion the 
man power thus procured according to counties 
If necessary form them into squads in charge 
of trained agriculturists and employ them 
where they are needed. In order to facilitate 
the breaking in of the new land, power tractors 
should be supplied by the various governments 
This has been done to some extent already, but 
instead of supplying them by the score they 
must be supplied by the hundred, even by the 
thousand. There should be thousands of men 
to-day receiving tuition in the handling of 
tractors. Factories should be taken over by 
the Government and turned to the manufac- 
ture of tractors. Other factories should be 
taken over and used for the manufacture of all 
farm equipment that will be necessary — seed 
drills, plows, discs, mowers, gasoline engines. 

The same determined policy would bring 
about economy in foodstuffs. The time has 
passed when we can afford to stop at exhorta- 
tion and pledge cards. Little has been ac- 
complished by the kid glove system. There are 
few visible signs of restraint in consumption 
and food is still wasted through carelessness 
and indifference. The voluntary system has 
been tried and found wanting. 

The Government must now take things into 
its own hands. Meatless days should be estab- 
lished with rigid penalties for infractions. If 
necessary the amount of food purchaseable by 
any family should be fixed and regulated. It 
will seem autocratic and, therefore, be highly 
unpalatable to our democratic tastes, but this 
year nothing should count except that one all- 
important consideration —WE MUST SAVE 
FOOD. We must forget our rights in this 
crisis and remember only our duties. 

The people of Canada are in a mood for self- 
sacrifice. They are in a mood to accept any 
measure that the Government may deem neces 
sary for war purposes. What is needed then is 
the necessary courage on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to devise and impose these measures 

When is Union Government going to start? 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. 4 serv 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking 








Politicians Ruined the 1917 Offensive 


French Government Saved Germans From 
a Serious Defeat. 





SENSATIONAL article by Wythe Wil- 
A liams apears in Veekly, in 
which the charge is made that the early of- 
fensive in 1917 under Nivelle and Haig would 
have resulted in shoving the Germans back to 
the line of the Meuse had not French politi- 
cal interests interfered to force a cessation 
of activity at the critical moment. As Paris 
correspondent of the New York Times, Mr 
Williams has had opportunities for close 
observation, and he tells his story with a 
wealth of detail that brings conviction. He 
says in part: 


ae: 
Collier's 


Under the regime of Joffre the Allied line 
in France was directed from Chantilly 
Chantilly was a word upon every lip. It was 
spoken in tones of awe, admiration, and hate, 
but nevertheless it was a word that ended 
argument. It was a word supreme. Paris 
which means the Government—was so eclipsed 
that, with the fall of Joffre, Paris decided the 
Grand Quartier General should be moved else- 
where. There was no apparent reason for it 





except that Chantilly—well, Chantilly savor- 
ed too much of 


power or of too much power 
the viewpoint. From all this 
anslated ideas for the change in the 
ommand aside from a tenable reason 
tire was tired, and a younger, more 


according to 
can be tr 
ligh Ce 









.£ il was needed to carry out 
of decision that would end the war. 


he Grand Quartier went to Beauvais 
there to its present location at the 
jlank. Almost everybody in France 
2 real name. The German press has 
ted it dozens of times, but the censor still 
3 it Blank. 


print 


Ail 





elevation of 


Parliament 


ld be 


With this change from Chantilly and the 
Nivelle to the supreme command, 
again came what it bé 


into l 
ts own 









ieves 
To state the case plainly, 
ded that sur ne power would 
» vested in any man at the Grand 
eneral. The real supreme com- 
to be Paris N le was to con- 
ld operation | 


is. Nivel 
1s, and that was all. 












after 


L af ivelle assumed com- 

ide an enlargement upon the plans 
f he campaign of 1917. He 
id the mere 


de ad 
extension of the 
ind upon a rebegin- 
> Somme. His opin- 

the Somme did not 





> desired 








resul ise th re at- 

1s too frontal in its character and gave 

1y the liberty of flank movements 

and flank attack upon the lied salient. Ni- 
velle conceived the idea of a great converging 


offensive with the principal attacks coming 
from the south and west. To begin this plan 
he first needed more infantry and more can- 
non. Sir Douglas Haig, commander-in-chief 
of the British forces, immediately extended 
the British lines so that the entire Tenth 











French Army of twelve 
and derable artillery was withdrawn 
from the north and placed in 

On the 15th of January, 1 
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d ~d council in London att 
George. Bonar Law, 
vel Premier Ribot, 
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the detailed 1 t f 

opposing Nivel ment that mae 

lar knowledge should b n the possess of 
as few persons as possible. Ribot was of 
posed by Bonar Law, whos first rT = 


was addressed to Sir Douglas Hai 
“Are the two generals in accord on t r : 
ter?” Haig ied: “We are in perfect 
accord.” Ribot repe ! f 

Bon ir Law s 
the remark: 


rep 








accord and 
we have not 


demand them 
When Nivelle returned from London his 













































Tenth Army, with artill , had moved into 
its new position, and he was ready to discuss 
his plans with his group and army leaders 
Following is his plan: h at 
tack, instead of comin f the 
Somme, as arranged by Joffre, w hifted to 
the Valley of the Aisr f sons 
This particular choice main 
attack has been consi d, but 
Nivelle’s reason for At 
Soissons itself the G cht 
adaien - ti lis oi } ms 
their lines bent back. so that tong that 
front the French held iget ‘ h 
are st por t n moderr 
strate e this front was. ther . to 
be the chief French offensive sector, the 
other main point of the battle 3 to be cor 
; ng down to Ar 
lary Er it 
far r 
secondary French at 
Y ( y Fr het 
nd ) 1s 
o nt cor y ¢ 
b so bie that it ild 
S Ir 
Battle of 
D | S y + 
t 1a er was trike f 
The English were t i off: then ¢ 
ondary blows, both English and French, were 
to follow on succeeding days, with tl last 
move to be b en I 
the east s the be H 
velle that se great r , k 
the centre f (ye + Y 
But the conception of N f 
than all this, for icluded ‘ 
the English a I oO spr r 
ther north into Flander This actually did 
happen—but three months late 
So far as the general plan is concerned 
was quite natural, under the conditions of 
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The same instructions were also given to 
General Franchet d'Esperey, and on the 25th 
and 26th of March the Allied forces faced the 
Germans in their Hindenburg lines. The 
Allied point of liaison was before the city of 
Saint-Quentin. 

The question has often been asked concern- 
ing the offensive that followed: “Why did 
Nivelle persist in his plan after the Germans 
had made this retreat to the Hindenburg 
Line, which threw part of his plan out of 
action?” The answer of every informed mili- 
tary man is quite easy to understand. For it 
was only the secondary attacks in the gen- 
eral conception of battle that were thus 
affected; viz., the British attack at Bapaume 
and the French attack between Roye and the 
Oise. Only the Allied centre was thus thrown 
into inaction, all of which had nothing to do 
with the principal attacks in the north and 
around the bend of the line to the east. Be- 
sides—and this is important—the retreat thus 
gave the Allies their secondary objectives 
without a shot being fired. The German re- 
treat gave more shock troops to the Allies, 
who now did not need seriously to attack on 
the centre of the enemy line since it had al- 
ready retired. 

On the contrary, Hindenburg, who was cer- 
tain of a big offensive against his entire 
front, was only able to dispense with one sole 
division on his actual front line despite the 
shortening movement. The Imperial ambi- 
tion was to send German troops to aid Austria 
in an offensive against Italy in Trent, but 
now every reserve division available in the 
Central Empires was rushed to the western 
front, so that when the offensive began there 
were fifty-two divisions of reserves, or nearly 
three-quarters of a million behind the lines 
from Flanders to Champagne. 

I have shown how Nivelle secured one army 
of reserves by the extension south of the 
British lines, the Tenth French Army of 
twelve divisions, with artillery, which had 
been in the north. By the German retreat to 
the Hindenburg Line, the Allied commander- 
in-chief was able to form another French re- 
serve army, which became known as the First 
French Army, under command of General 
Fayol. 

As I have already explained, General Fran- 
chet d’Esperey was to conduct the secondary 
French attack on the Noyon line. Naturally 
he had been given such a concentration of 
French troops that after the German retreat 
he had twenty-six divisions facing only six 
divisions of Germans. He did not need so 
many, therefore sixteen divisions were taken 
away and nearly all of his artillery. Four of 
these divisions were added to the eighth divi- 
sions constituting General Anthoine’s Fourth 
French Army in the group of armies then 
commanded by General Petain, east of 
Rheims. This made twelve divisions for the 
attack on Moronvillers crest, planned by Pe- 
tain to disengage Rheims from bombardment. 
The remaining twelve divisions taken from 
Franchet d’Esperey constituted the First 
Army, under Fayol, or the second army of re- 
serves for the general offensive. 

The original dates for the offensive were 
set for the beginning of April; the English 
were to lead off on April 4. Franchet 
d’Esperey was to make the secondary French 
attack on the 6th, while the great effort on 
the Aisne was fixed for April 8. So far did 
the retreat to the Hindenburg Line fail to 
throw the offensive out of gear that the ac- 
tual moment of attack was only retarded in 
such a way as might happen in any offensive 

by weather or a decision for further artil- 
lery preparation. Haig actually attacked on 
April 9 and 12. Franchet d’Esperey struck 
on the 14th. The troops on the Aisne went 
“over the top” on the 16th—which is the date 
by which the entire offensive is generally 
known. Petain attacked east of Rheims on 
the Moronvillers crest a day later. The Eng- 
lish took Vimy Ridge as ordered, and I now 
consider particularly only the dispositions of 
the French forces prepared for the grand at- 
tack on the Aisne, which have been the subject 
of so much controversy. 

On the morning of April 16 the left half of 
the Aisne line between Soissons and Craonne 
was held by the Sixth French Army, under 
command of General Mangin. The right 
half, between Craonne and Rheims, was held 
by the Fifth Army, commanded by General 
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Mazel. Both armies, as well as the two re- 
serve armies—the Tenth and the First, under 
Generals Duchene and Fayol—belonged to the 
group of armies of the reserve commanded by 
General Micheler. 

The majority of the fifty-two German re- 
serve divisions were concentrated against 
these two French armies of shock—the Sixth 
and Fifth, under Mangin and Mazel. The 
German general army order of that day ad- 
dressed to the troops on the Aisne was: “Re- 
sist to the death in the first line.” 

Now comes another question that has often 
been asked: “Why did not these two French 
armies pierce and even smash the German 
line?” I am able to state that, as part of 
the conception of this offensive, the first re- 
sult hoped for by the Allies was to dislodge 
the Germans and drive back their entire line 
at least as far as the River Meuse. This 
much was revealed a. a conference held at 
the French Grand Quartier General on April 
6, attended by the President of the Republic. 

The answer to the question: “Why was this 
result not achieved—why were the German 
lines not broken?” is this: By nightfall of the 
16th of April the French armies were no 
longer under military authority, but were ina 
domain purely political. 

On the morning of that day, April 16, 1917, 
there were gathered in the Village of Sa- 
vigny, at the headquarters of General Mich- 
eler, commanding the group of armies, over a 
dozen members of the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, who came out from 
Paris to’take in the spectacle of the attack. 
The date of their arrival will remain tragic in 
history. Whether Micheler allowed them 
there or whether they came on their own invi- 
tation and insisted on remaining upon their 
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own authority, I do not know. But I do know 
that by nightfall, as a result of what they saw 
for the first time in their lives—a real battle 
of blood and steel—they were all in a mad 
panic. Throughout the day they had fran- 
tically telephoned the Government in Paris 
that the French armies were being slaughter- 
ed, and demanded that the offensive just 
under way be ordered stopped. 

The offensive did not actually cease at 
once. But from that first day it was so 
hampered by political interference that it 
could never again get into its stride. Yet 
despite the German order to resist to the 
death in the first line, the French had by 
nightfall of that first day taken both their 
first and second lines! 

At this point entered England, or rather 
the English Government, whose intelligence 
department in Paris is unusually efficient in 
that it works underground as well as in the 
clear. 

On April 18 came a telegram from Lloyd 
George to Sir Douglas Haig demanding the 
reason why the French Government desired to 
discontinue the action, and asking Haig’s per- 


sonal opinion in the matter. Haig replied 
the following day in a letter that is a mas- 
terpiece of logical argument. He urged 


against the offensive being discontinued or 
interfered with. He first replied to the chief 
point of the French Parliamentarian clamor, 
which had to do with the alleged heavy losses. 
He pointed out that the figures were greatly 
exaggerated, and also that if, as they said, 
France could not now afford to suffer so much 
in man power, this offensive would be her last 
opportunity to conduct the war on such a 
large scale as might result in complete victory 
He foresaw the immediate wearing continuous 
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England immediately made strong repre- 
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Poincare at the 
number of losses fed to the public by the press 
had reached 150,000 This nun 
mounted from atready exaggerated 
furnished by Justin Godart, Secreta 
State for the Service de Sante, who had an 
nounced to the Cabinet that the French 
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ment in the steam-car field, which does this 
very thing--puts the power plant where it 
belongs, ciose to the rear axle, thus dispens- 
ing with the long shaft, the universals and 
their likelihood of breaking and wearing out, 
and their power loss. Electric automobiles of 
the present all have their power plants on or 
near the point of power application. One 
truck, which drives from all four wheels, and 
at least one front drive pleasure car 

that some engineers appreciate the real 
chanical] need of putting the source of power 
and the place where the power is applied as 
close together, not as far apart, as possible. 


show 
me- 





If, as seems reasonable to suppose, the 
greatest of all power problems is finally solv- 
ed-—if we ever learn to develop the power in 


gasoline, alcohol, 


kerosene, explosives, coal 
wherever 


iatent power is directly into elec- 
tricity, then there can be no question as to 
where the power plant will be. And—make 
no mistake about it~ that development will 
one day be made. To get electricity from 


have to burn it, and turn it into 
heat, use the heat to make water vapor, which 
has mechanical movement, use the mechanical 
movement of the steam to drive a turbine or 
a piston and the resulting rotation to turn a 
generator ifter which we take out about ten 


coal now we 


per cent. electrical energy for every hundred 
per cent. in the coal. We do better with 
gasoline, because we turn it directly into me- 


chanical power in the cylinders of our cars. 
Some day we'll turn it directly into electrical 
energy ind the perfect motor will arrive. 
But here are other poss 
tricity Kerosene, 
unknown fuel 
in the future 


bustion 


ibilities besides elec- 
alcohol, crude oil, some 
any or all may be developed 

as rapidly as the internal com- 
engine of to-day has grown. No man 


f 














can say, because no man knows, but surely the 
possibility is mor probable to us, to-day, 
than the facts of to-day were probable to us 
twenty years ago! 

However: 

Conceding 1 this, or rejecting it as you 
will, the fact remains that whether the gaso 
line engine persists and stays under the 
hood, or a new engine is developed which 
moves back to the rear axle, the means of 
control of a motor are undergoing a revolution 
right now ind the end is far to seek 

The first itomobile had an engine to pull 
the c: i man to start the engine, a man to 
stop car, a man to pump the gasoline, a 
man to turn down the oiler, a man to pump 
the tires, a man to fill the oil lamps, a man to 
light them—Oh a » same man, but the 
point is the engine didn't do anything but pull 
him around. He had to attend to all the rest 
of it himse 

To-day th » supplies power for lights, 
power to start itself, power to pump up t 





power to pump 

ywn gasoline 
What is next? 

course! 


for 


its own oll, power to pump its 
Power to stop itself, of 
And here we are on solid ground, 


the vac 








1um brake, which uses engine 
power to create suction and air pressure to 
apply brake already on the market So 
is an electrical brake hich uses the stored 
engine energy) the battery to wind a cable 
on a drum ich pressure on the 
brake band practice is to keep 
them thoroughly oiled 
The car of tl uture won't leave anything 
to be done by man power In two or three 
years foot brakes will be things of the past 
except on cheap cars Why should a man 


exert muscle to stop a car any more than to 
, 





etart it? What's that great brute of an en- 
gine idling under the hood for? 

v, imp three imps more. If the 
eng . ind lights und pumps and stops 
tself, why shouldn't it steer the car? Revo- 
lutionary ? Nonsense! That's what they 
said of “foredoors.” Know what a foredoor 
is? Probably not, unless you have driven 


several years. All cars of to-day have them 





That’s what they said of electric starters 
revolutionary, impossible, absurd—ete. Well, 
can you sell a thousand-dollar car—or a five- 


hundred-dollar car, for the matter o’ that 
without a starter? You cannot. 


And in the future the car with the steering 


wheel will be as obsolete as the car with the 
hand pump for gas or oil is to-day! 
The car of the future will have no such 


thing as a “driver’s seat.” All the seats in 
the car, save the rear one, will be moveable. 
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Driving will be done from a small control 
board, which can be held in the lap. It will 
be connected to the mechanism by a flexible 
electric cable. A small finger lever, not a 
wheel, will guide the car. Another will at- 
tend to speed changes, buttons will light and 
warm the car, blow the horn, apply the brakes 

everything. The driver will sit right or 
left as he pleases, or even, on country roads, 
on the rear seat. Driving will be, then, what 
it ought to be, a mental, not a physical, exer- 


This is no wild guess, but the inevitable 
end of practice foreshadowed in present de- 
velopments. We have with us now, for in- 





tance, the push button electric gear shift. It 
displaces the manual work of moving around 
a set of gears, and does the labor electrically, 
with energy stored in the storage battery by 
the engine. Of course. the car of the future 
will be without gear’, but that is not the 
question—to-day we have gears but are sim- 
fying our driving. 

And don’t protest that an electric cable 
can't carry all the controlling influences from 
driver to car, to engine, to lights, horn, brake, 
speed control, steering. The modern church 
organ has five banks of keys and hundreds 
of stops. Every key has an « circuit, 
every stop, every coupler, every pedal has at 
least one and sometimes several, and they all 

the whole several hundred of them—go in 
one flexible cable so that a modern console 
ean be moved about in the church, exact 
the modern control board of the future 
be moved about in the automobile. 

Pedals, levers, dials, contraptions of 
sorts, will disappear The interior of 











ctrical 





as 
will 
all 


the 





and very soon—banish all such “out-at- 
elbows” things as projecting headlights, 
knobby tire carriers on the rear, gasoline 
L. Raven-Hill in Punch, London. 
BURGLAR BILL. | 
give up my swag arter all the trouble I’ve had gettin’ 





The Potsdam Pincher: “Surely you ain’t askin’ me to 


it, an’ all the valible blood I’ve spilt!” 
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car of the future will look like a little pleasure 
house, not the engine room of the U-boat. 
The engine—I won’t quarrel with you as to 
whether it is electric, gas or steam, or located 
under the hood or the rear seat—will deliver 
and store enough power to do everything 
about the car that manual labor now does 
The air-brake displaced hand braking on the 
railroad train, making greater speeds and 

f possible—it has started, with its rival, 
the electric brake, to do the same for the mo- 
tor. It will succeed. 

Steam or electric steering has displaced 
hand steering on all great ships why should 
you sit humped over a much-in-the-way-of- 
vour-comfort steering-wheel, when your en- 
gine can supply the muscle and all you need 
to supply is the brain! 

The motor car of the 
You won't climb into it 











future will be low 
you will step into it 
Six-inch clearances will be ample, because the 
future won’t have any bad roads In any 
modern city any car could get along with a 









six-inch clearance. Fifty years ago and all 
cities had their muddy nues, their stony 
streets, their impassable ways. Fifty years 


hence a mud road, a rocky road, a “bad” road 
will be as much a curiosity in the country as 
the Broadway or Michigan Avenue of fifty or 
a hundred years ago would be to-day. 
Exterior excrescences are doomed. Present 
practice runs fenders into bodies, and has 
cleared the running boards of the boxes, bat- 
tery cases, spare tires, acetylene generators, 


a few years ago. Future practice will 








etc.. of 








tanks that collect dust, license brackets with 
the license hanging loose and all such! At 
least one car has made a tremendous step for- 
ward in concealing the gas tank, and provid- 
ing a circular tire carrier under the rear 
seat where it is hardly to be seen. The same 
concern has put out a touring model with a 
top which disappears into the body—no top- 
boot to adjust---and they have just started! 
Wait until they all wake up! 


Just think of the idiocy of our present 
method of carrying license tags. Every 


State in the Union demands them. They are 
of nearly uniform size. And so—because they 
always did do it—every manufacturer hangs 
a bracket omthe rear or sets it up, like a little 
card, on a rear fender. Why no one has 
thought of providing a couple of holes to 
screw the blame thing against the rear of the 


The Trillion 


The Financial Situation May Create This 
Name. 





HE war has created new money standards. 

Men talk and think in billions. Perhaps 
even the trillion will be reached. Henry C. 
Wiltbank discusses this point in Every Week. 
He writes: 


To-day a million dollars is only small change 
—petty cash. No trouble about spending it 
quickly now. Just be patriotic and turn it 
over to the United States government to help 
pay for the war. In less than an hour the last 
penny would have vanished, leaving you with 
a strong sense of loyalty and the knowledge 
that you have financed the fighting expenses 
of the United States at the rate of $16,666.66 
a minute, or $277.77 every time the clock 
ticked off a second. 

Let’s see what the dictionaries say about 
the trillion: 

The number denoted by a unit with twelve 
zeros annexed. 

A thousand multiplied by itself three times. 

Not much to kindle the imagination in de- 
finitions like that. Let’s look at it from 
another angle. A trillion is: 

A thousand billions. 

A million millions 

A billion thousands. 

Or, better yet, let it stand up in type and 
speak for itself, going the dictionary gentle- 
man two better in the matter of “zeros.” 

$1,000,000,000,000.00. 

It is almost time for the adding-machine 
men to turn out some new models with an ad- 
ditional bunch of keys on them; for the tril- 
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body where it can't rattle and can collect dust 






only on one side, further deponent sayet 
not! 

The car of the will carry neither 
extra tires nor extra wheels Ir first 
place, if the non-puncturable tire doesn’t 
arrive—-which it will, probably—and if the 
substitute for rubber is never made—which 


it will be 
with a substitute 
you mustn't ask 
knew, I 
be cutting coupons and fy 
except John D. and 
But troubleless tire is on 
the car of the future 
tire in the future will be as extinct as 
dodo and as unknown as a engine, a 


spare gasoline can or an extra top is to-day 


why, some of you will come across 
sir. What? Ofe 


what it w 


for 





me 


wouldn’t be writin 





any one 


the 





spare 


a 


Dollar War 


lion is a factor to be reckoned with in more 
senses than one 
Yes, the trillion is on its way. The world 
conflict will probably be its creator, and it is, 
perhaps, not unreasonable to expect that the 
struggle of nations will go down in history as 
the Trillion Dollar War 

Only the other day an English writer, in 
an exhaustive study of war costs, placed the 
total up to August 1 last at $107,500,000,000; 
and that figure did not include America’s 
expenditures, which are likely to reach $20,- 
000,000,000 for the first year of this nation’s 
participation 

So, even now, we are within measurable dis- 
tance of that “thousand multiplied by itself 
three times.” More than a hundred billion 
dollars already gone through the war, the 
daily cost of the conflict increasing every day, 
and the arrival of peace problematical—these 
are all steps on the road trillionward. Nine 
more of those hundred billion dollar expendi- 
tures, and the million million dollar mark v 
be a reality 

And if it ever comes to paying the piper 
for his trillion, that musical debt collector's 
annual make Mr. Rockefeller’s 
yearly spending money look like the coin you 
drop in the blind man’s hat. For, at an 
ange rate of five per cent., the nations of the 
world will be paying in interest $50,- 
000.000.000 vearly, $136.986.301.37 daily, $5,- 
707.762.55 an hour, or $95,129.37 every second 

But, even if we do not witness the com ng 


























income will 





alone 


of the trillion in dollars. it is already with us 
in a minor degree “Ten cents make one 
dime; ten dimes make one dollar.” Over one 
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hundred billions is ca 
the war already 
is just one trillion 

The trillion has arrived. 


culate the cost of 
hundred billion dollars 


dimes 


d as 
One 


Give the Whole Truth 


British Writer Demands That Suppres- 
sion of Information Cease. 





HE British people are beginning to stir. 

The old acquiescence in eyerything done, 
the willingness to “muddle through” has van- 
ished. There is tendency to demand 
efficiency, to insist upon the truth. British 
newspapers and periodicals are talking frank- 
ly to-day along the lines of the articles which 
have been appearing in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
and The Financial Post. Among the things 
that MacLEANn’s has stood out against is the 


now @ 


suppression of the truth and it is gratifying 
the 


British periodicals demanding that the Gov- 


many of influential 


now to find most 
ernment keep the public informed of every- 
thing that goes on. Sir Harry 
Johnston takes up the matter in the Cam- 
bridge Magazine with a vigor that shows how 
strongly the thinking people of Britain feel 
He writes: 


For instance, 


The main truths 


consideration and 


about this war for our 
consolation are: that the 
outbreak of war in August, 1914, found our 
nation and empire unprepared to 
shock on land, backward in ¢ 
cation and 
insular in 
sound = in 





meet the 





r military edu- 
organization. a little wooden and 
our naval j but eminently 





























our finance nd together 

splendid in the fig spirit of our armies 

white. yellow d k. ean white: 
sound also in the main as to our g nt 
of backward peop! nd subje r S 
that despite sur r take nd error of 
judgment the British rule in India and A 
held good; the British Empir ! break 
up at the test of thi trugg but, or : 
contrary, h ) r firn 4 
peoples in 2 Afr 4 " 
and i rar it ) 
the Imper ! I ! 
abled us to withstand German armies, Ger 
man-provoked 1 fn r G I 
man intrigues with neutr to a degree that 
will be ranked as marvello hen the tr 
history of the times is written by impartial 
philosophers. 

As the proof of the pudding lie n the eat 


ing, so this happy salvation of our nat 


land and the gigantic empire it tries to govern 
the loyalty of the daughter nations, and the 
heartening friendship of the best eleme 
the United States are a joint testimony to the 
main facts in the case; (1l)that we were 
blameless for the outbreak of war, even 
though our diplomacy may have been blind in 
not preparing us for its coming; (2) that the 
unselfish use (the maintenance of Free Trade) 
vhich we had made of our Empire of 13,000,- 
won for us the regard 


3 











000 square miles had 

and the financial backing of important 
neutral nations; and (3) that we could not 
have so greatly misgoverned or misdirected 
he affairs of Ireland, India, South Africa, 





Egypt, Nigeria, Malaysia, Cyprus, for the 





ss of their peoples to have held so closely 
to the British connection in these critica] 
years. 

With these there has 






main facts in view, 
been | le or no 1 
policy of suppressing the truth which has been 
n force in Departments from 
the very beginning of the war 

The Empress Eugenie is said to have ex- 
claimed at the opening of the Franco-Ger- 
man War in 1870, when as Regent she had to 
justify her setting aside the 
sellors: “This is MY war.” The anecdote i 
probably apocryphal, but it well illustrates th 
tenor of thought on the part of a small band 
of permanent and parliamentary officials in 
control over o sin 1914. They put it 
Look here, old chap 


therefore excuse for the 


Government 





advice of Coun- 





ir ene 





this way. general 





is our show, don’t you know Eh, 1 t 
ré 1’ to run the war, and we're jolly 
¢ to do it on our heads Don't you 





Se thinking they knew everything 
we didn’t worry 
seemed a very comforting 
saying in reference to 
idmiral, a departmental official: 
don't know, ain’t know- 
distinguished but slightly 
great man in the army or navy had not 
heard of some most recent device in offensive 
fore, it didn’t exist; and vie- 
ins were to say the least 
indect “not playin’ the game,” charac- 
teris down Hun. Above all, in 
those days of 1914 and 1915 specialists were 
abhorred at headquarters; the “johnnies” who 


worry.’ 


there was to be known 


“Business as usual” 
maxim. Another 
a general, 
“What 


ledge.” S« 


was 








80- 


me 





passe 





warfare, the 


tories won t 





yrous, 






of the low 





thought knew something that lay out- 
side the field of official knowledge. 

Some such asserted they knew all about 
the geography of the Dardanelles 


then they had better do garrison 
Stockport or Aden. “Mesopotamia? : 
but you'd much better go and buy mules in 
Argentina : no, Arabic won't be much 
u for that, but you'll soon pick up Span- 








ish . .” “You know all about German 
East Africa, I dare say, but Serbia's the 


place for you 
Stuff and 


. .” “Tropical hygiene? 
nonsense! A whisky-peg—but not 
too often—and keep your bowels open. That's 
tropical hygiene, tor a sensible man.” Thou- 
sands of cur men in East Africa, Mesopotamia, 
Macedonia were to die or be invalided from 
laria and other germ diseases before the 
Office could be induced to patronize 
experts; and wrathful, indeed, were 






the generals who were asked to sane- 
supply of mosquito netting and en 

yin its use 
Of course we have got far beyond all that 
now. Sheer necessity has placed the worst 
idlers and farceurs on the shelf 


ight knowledgeable practical men 
vernment and the Departments of 























; till the suppression of the 
truth go n—mechan ly 
Nor does the whole fault lie with Govern- 
ment officials or Government controlled news 
papers. The pacifist press will not let one 
vho differs from them on the blame! 
of Germany dilate on stupid and need!ess 
German atrocities in the conduct of this 
German-originated war; or point out that 
vith a rid constituted as it is, military 
tr ng and military service have come t 
or explain why the community cannot 
r o alle the validity of “conscientious” 
tions either to the paying of taxes or 
to the rendering of state service ordained by 
the laws framed by a majority of the people's 
represe tives 
Wi 


re not allowed in any one of the great 
uential journals to state the truth 
‘ligion, though it is a truth on which 

















as Lord Beaconsfield said—all sensible men 
are in agreement. We are not allowed to 
state the truth about education, in the matter 
of quality and quantity, especially the educa- 
tion of the middle and upper classes. We are 
not allowed to state the truth about alcohol 
where it might catch the eyes of the laborer or 
the soldier or the working woman 
doing we might dimini 
brewer, the distiller, or the army 

The excuse for suppressi > 
back of the Home Office, War Offic 





miralty mind has been the belief—most diffi- 
cult to eradicate—that the British people were 
a mass of ninnies, that they could not face 
reverses, that if once it was admitted that 
British generals or admirals could make a 





mistake or ministers be misled by a miscaleu- 
lation, the prestige of the Cabinet would 
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suffer and our people lose heart and the Ger- 
mans gain in audacity Also these blind 
leaders of the blind believed that so long as 
any unpleasant fact or tendency was not 
printed in the British press it had no exist- 
ence, was not at any rate “confirmed,” and, 
lacking this confirmation, would not be taken 
notice of by the Germans. And in order that 
the British people might not realize the ex- 
tent and the v German pro- 
aganda, the lies and the libels it circulated, 
r its gross exaggeration of our blem- 
ishes or trifling mistakes, we were to be pre- 
vented as much possible from seeing the 
German books and newspapers; and journals 
of our own side like the Cambridge Magazine 
which dared to publish the gist of the German 
or neutral press organs were virtually to be 
penalized. 


rulence of the 





smaii 


The Life After Death 


Conan Doyle’s View of What is Beyond, 
Presenting All Details. 





HERE have been many notable converts 

to spiritualism of recent years. Perhaps 
no one who has become convinced of the pos- 
sibility of communicating with those who have 
passed beyond has been better known than 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of Sher- 
lock Homes. In the Metropolitan he tells how 
he became convinced and the understanding 
of the “other side” that he has gained through 


the communications he has personally received 
and other communications which have been 
noted and reported by reputable witnesses. 
He makes it clear that he approached the 
subject in a spirit of incredulity in the first 
place and that his conversion was brought 
about by examination of the facts. Herewith 
is reproduced the conception of life after 
death that he presents as a result of his in- 
vestigations: 


Let us try to follow what occurs to man 
after death. The evidence on this point is 
fairly full and consistent. Messages from the 
dead have been received in many lands at 
various times, mixed up with a good deal about 
this world, which we could verify. When mes- 
sages come thus, it is only fair, I think, to 
suppose that if what we can test is true then 
what we cannot test is true also. When in 
addition we find a very great uniformity in 
the messages and an agreement as to details 
which are not at all in accordance with any 
pre-existing scheme of thought, then I think 
the presumption of truth is very strong. It 
is difficult to think that some fifteen or twenty 
messages of which I have personal notes all 
agree, and yet are all wrong, nor is it easy to 
suppose that spirits can tell the truth about 
our world but untruth about their own. 

The message upon these points seem to me 
to be infinitely reassuring, whether we re- 
gard our own fate or that of our friends. The 
departed all agree that passing is usually 
both easy and painless, and followed by an 
enormous reaction of peace and ease. The 
individual finds himself in a spirit body, which 
is the exact counterpart of his old one, save 
that all disease, weakness, or deformity has 
passed from it This body is standing or 
floating beside the old body, and conscious 
both of it and of the surrounding people. 
At this moment the dead man is nearer to 
matter than he will ever be again, and hence 
it is that at that moment the greater part of 
those cases occur where, his thoughts having 
turned to someone in the distance, the spirit 
body went with the thoughts and was mani- 
fest to the person. Out of some two hundred 
and fifty cases carefully examined by Mr. 
Gurney, I think that one hundred and thirty- 
four of such apparitions were actually at this 
moment of dissolution when one could im- 
agine that the new spirit body was possibiy 
so far material as to be more visible to a 
sympathetic human eye than it would later 
become. 


These cases, however, are very rare in 
comparison with the total number of deaths. 
In most cases I imagine that the dead man is 
much too preoccupied with his own amazing 
experience to have much thought for others. 
He soon finds, to his surprise, that though he 
endeavors to communicate with those whom 
he sees, his ethereal voice and his ethereal 
touch are equally unable to make any im- 
pression upon those human organs which 
are only attuned to coarser stimuli. It is a 
fair subject for speculation, whether a fuller 
knowledge of those sight rays which we know 
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to exist on either side of the spectrum, or of 
those sounds which we can prove by the vibra- 
f iphragm to exist although they 
for mortal ear, may not bring us 








tions of a 








some further psychical knowledge Setting 
that aside, however, let us follow the for- 
tunes of the departing spirit. He is present- 
ware that there are others in the room 

des tho who were there in life, and 
among these others, who seem to him as sub- 
nt s th ing, there appear familiar 
faces, and he finds his hand grasped or his 
lips kissed by those whom he had loved and 
lost hen in their company, and with the 
help and guidance of some more radiant being 
vho 3 st ] and waited for the new- 





ood by 





comer to | n surprise through 
his new life 


and this is the 


passe his ow 
all solid obstacles and out 


This is statement, 


upon 


1 definite 








story told by one after the other with a con- 
y which impels belief. You will ob- 
serve that it is a dy very different from 


1 it 

any old theology. The spirit is not a glorified 
angel or a goblin damned, but it is simply 
the person himself, containing all his strength 
and weakness, his wisdom and his folly, ex- 
exactly as he has retained his personal ap- 
pearance. We can well believe that the most 
frivolous and fooiish would be awed into 
decency by so tremendous an experience, but 
impressions soon become blinded, the old na- 
ture may reassert itself in new surrondings, 
and the frivolous still survive as our seance 
rooms can testify. 

And now, before entering upon his new 
l."e, the new spirit has a period of sleep which 
varies in its length, sometimes hardly existing 
at all, at others extending for weeks or 


—Bernard Partridge in Punch, London. 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


The Kaiser: “Stop! Stop! 


I'm tired.” 


Death: “I started at your bidding; I stop when I 


choose.’ 
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months. Raymond said that his lasted for 
six days. That was the period also in a case 
of which I had some personal evidence. Mr 
Myers, on the other hand, said that he had 
a very prolonged period of unconsciousness 
I could imagine that the length is regulated 
by the amount of trouble or mental preoc- 
cupation of this life, the longer rest giving the 
better means of wiping this out Probably 
the little child would need no such terval 
at all. This, of course, is pure spec tion, 
but there is a considerable consensus of 
opinion as to the existence of a period of 
oblivion after the first impression of the new 
life and before entering upon its duties. 

Having wakened from this sl spirit 
s weak, as the child is weak after earth 
birth. Soon, however, strength returns and 
the new life begins. This seems to be the 
point where we may discuss heaven and hell 
Hell, I may say, drops out altogether, as 
has long dropped out of the thoughts 
every reasonable man. This odious concep- 
tion, so blasphemous in its view of the Crea- 
tor, arose from the exaggeratio of Oriental 
phrases, and may perhaps have b 
vice in a coarse age where men were frighten- 
ed by fires, wild beasts are scared by the 
travelers as a permanent place does not 

But the idea of punishment, of purify- 
ing chastisement, in fact of Purgatory, is 
justified by the reports from the other 
Such punishment does not consist of gross 
bodily pain--there is no pain beyond—but it 
consists in the fact that the grossest souls are 
in lower spheres wit knowledge that their 
2wn deeds have placed *m there, 
with the hope that expiation and the 
those above them will educate them and 
them level ith the others. In this saving 
process the higher spirits find part of their 
employment. Miss Julia Ames in her beauti- 
ful posthumous book says in memorable 
words: “The greatest joy of Heaven is empty- 
ing Hell.” Such a sentiment as that is cer- 
tainly an advance in morality since the days 
when Gregory, a Father of the Church, and 
called a Saint, said that one of the joys of the 
Blessed was watching the torments of the 
jamned. 

Setting aside those probationary spheres, 
which should perhaps rather be looked 
ipon as a hospital for weakly souls than as a 
penal community, the reports from the other 
world are all agreed as to the pleasant condi- 
tions of life in the beyond. They agree that 
like goes to like, that all who love or have 
interests in common are united, that life is 
full of interest and of occupation, and that 
would by no means desire to return. A 
is is surely tidings of great joy, and I 
t that it is not a vague faith or hope, 
that it is supported by all the laws of 
evidence which agree that where many inde- 
pendent witnesses give a similar account, that 
account has a claim to be considered a true 
one If it were an account of glorified souls 

irged instantly from all human weakness 
und of a constant ecstasy of adoration round 
throne of the all powerful, it might well 
suspected as being the mere reflection of 
that popular theology which all the mediums 
had equally received in their youth. It is, 
however, very different to any pre-existing 
system. It Tso supported, as I have already 
pointed out, not merely by the consistency 
of the ounts, but by the fact that the ac- 
the ultimate product of a long 
phenomena all of which have been 
ed as true by those who have carefully 
examined them. 
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We cannot look upon this coming 
is | tidy Dutch gard n of ap ace W h ch 


exact that it can easily be described 








probable that those messengers vho come 
} one st f 





yack to us are all more or les 


levelopment and represent the same wave of 
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it recedes from our s Commun 
itions usual y come from who have 
not long passed over, and tend to grow fainter, 





1s one would expec 
respect to notice 





appearances 
o his disciples or t said to have 
been within a few year iis death, and that 
there is no claim among the ez Christians 
to have seen him later. Our seance rooms are, 
no doubt, only too full of Julius Cwsars and 
Shakespeares; but the cases of spirits who 
give good proof of authenticity and yet have 
passed some time are not common. There is, 
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are still roughly divided, though re 
is no longer a bar, since thought has bs ne 
a medium of conversation 

These, roughly speaking, are the | 
the life beyond All are agreed tt 
religic upon earth has any advantag er 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


You Should Know 
This Wethey 
Label 


HERE it is—full size—just as it appears 

on every jar and every tin of the genuine 
Wethey’s Pure Orange Marmalade—the only 
difference is that here the label is reproduced 
in white and black, whereas the actual label, 
as it appears on our marmalade jars and tins, 
has a red, black and gold border and, in the 
body of the label, white lettering upon a red 
background. 


The object in reproducing the label here is to 
give you the opportunity of making yourself 
thoroughly familiar with the outward mark 
Which distinguishes Wethey’s Orange Mar- 
malade from any other. 


FTER the package is opened and the marmalade is on the table, the label then is 


not so important. After that you cannot confuse Wethey’s with any other make 
The time to be particular about the label is when you are buying. 


THEN is the time to tell your grocer that you MUST, HAVE 


WETHEY’S QRANGE MARMALADE 


Made from choice Seville Oranges Have you ever tried this marmalade? 
and pure cane sugar by the special ; 
Wethey process in Canada’s premier : 5s ‘ 
“daylight” food factory at St. Cath- ing something worth while. Every 





If not, then do so now. You are miss- 


irines package ix guaranteed. 


If your grocer does not carry Wethey’s he will get it for you. 


Serve Wethey’s Orange Marmalade with 


fowl or game. It is delicious. 








Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you. 
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it is known in Europe. Vast areas to operat 
over, and not much time to do it in as 
rule. The enemy digs his trenches—-magr 
it ones too—but our job is to turn him 
at once, and the only way we can do 
yt xr like time is to walk up acros 
ible surface and dig him out 











































payonet As his musketry is exc 
his machine-guns many, and his fire cont 
perfect, t s always a cost busir 
| But we do it, and that is the main 
} Sometimes he sets a division down in a 
| tegic natural position where we ca 
| nd him a get near er 
with a frontal attack of a couple of tho 
| Then we get as near as w 
hes ourselves and begin ths 
But this is never a f 
: usually one flank. FEls« 
vhere it is a case of tactical operations, f 
marches, swift surprise blows, feints and 
tacks, outposts and convoys At one time 
are out in the desert waterless; a few days 





later we are near the river and marshes, with 
water in everything and as good a chance 
of drowning as of getting shot in the attack 

This week my battalion is in perimeter or 
the desert flank of a formidable entrenched 
position. Our job is an outpost line about 
a mile long. Those of us who are not out at 
the posts are working fourteen-hour days 
building roads with pick, shovel. and mud, and 
making river “bunds” to keep the rising river 
off the operation area. Officially this detai 
regarded as rest—equivalent to back in billets 
in France! 

In the trenches there are no floor-boards 
and comfortable. timbered dug-outs That 
which we call a dug-out is a square hole dug 
in the face of the desert. It may have a 
waterproof sheet pegged across one end tc 
protect its occupant from the rain, but that 
is all its roof protection. A trench is of the 
same breed: just an uncovered slit in mother 
earth. Sandbags! We sometimes had then 
issued at the rate of six per man I car 
remember this happening twice in six months 
And we had fought and moved and marched 
fifty times in that period. We never had 
enough in a trench for a machine-gun em- 
placement. All our protective works were of 
unreinforced sandy soil, which fell in on any 
sap or undercut of more than eighteen inches 

But one is vastly better off in these 
trenches, waist deep in mud and water, than 
one is on the top. The Turk knows this, and 

sticks to his burrow while impressed Arabs 
dig miles of “retiring” trenches back to an 
| other position, and so on. 

An attack at this time of the year is un 
pleasant. An icy, wet dawn; a mouthful of 
cold tea and—“push.” We can’t call it “over 
the top,” for we are on the top all the tims 
practically. We tried artillery preparatior 

j last time. This time it is Surprise. For s 
few minutes the clatter and ripping rattle of 
the small weapons have it to themselves. a 
terrible chorus they make of it too. A sheet 
of lead sweeps the whole front. Then the 
big guns chime in and Hell itself seems loose 
































Satisfaction 


Ivory Soap floats. This 

alone makes it more 

desirable than ordi- 

nary soaps. But, in 
addition, it is extraor- 
dinarily good soap. 
Ivory Soap excels in 
| every quality soap 
| should have to satisfy 
you. 

















The enemy are at once on the qui vive; 
their trenches are parapeted with bristling 
belching rifles and traversing machine-guns 
flineing out an impassable hail 

We try to race across Our efforts are 
m iddeningly futile One’s feet are held by 
the mud, as is a fleeing man’s in a nightmare 
Slipping, sticking, struggling, with bullet and 
vhizzing murderously around. The smack 





IVORY SOAP 





t ts on flesh; the tumble and strug 
} gle in the mud; the “lie out” in the open 
| stiffening one's lip *» the agony of the long 
| 

| 

} 





ee 


day and night watching for a _ succouring 
stretcher-party 





A Rare Knitting Record 


We have marvellous accounts of the 


44 | Red Cross knitting and sewing done by 
100 | women since the war began, but we have 
| 
| 








| heard of nothing to equal the record of 
j Mrs. Linton, of Mitchell, Ontario. Since 
Made in the Procter & Gamble Factories at Hamilton, Canada the beginning of the war Mrs. Linton has 
knit 532 pairs of socks for the soldiers 
and she is still knitting. If any of our 
readers know of anything to equal this we 
would be glad to hear from them 
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Starving in a Land of | 
Plenty | 


Conditions in Russia Arising Out of 
Railroad Confusion. 








HE people of the big cities of Russia are 
starving, literally starving, and in the 
centre of a land of plenty! There is plenty 
of food in Russia, but it can’t be brought to 
the hungered residents of Petrograd and 
Moscow because the railroad system of that 


shamble-jointed land has become absolutely 
disorganized. Charles Edward Russell de- 
scribes the incompetence and the graft-ridden 
management of Russian railroads in the’ | 
course of an article in Hearst's Magazine, 
showing that the railroads of Russia are mag- 
nificently built and maintained, but execrably 


»perated. He describes the situation that has 
arisen with reference to feeding the cities: 


A bread line, ladies and gentlemen, is not a 
pretty thing—especially in winter. In Petro- 
grad and Moscow we have worse than bread 
lines; we have meat lines, vegetable lines, milk 
lines, shoe lines; almost everything the people 
require they must get by standing in line 
and waiting for fixed amounts of the com- 
modity to be doled out upon a showing of 
cards. 

Say there is a cold rain falling. Fifty or 
seventy-five women, old men and children, 
standing there without protection, soaked and 
dripping, shivering in Arctic winds—the spec- 
tacle is not exhilarating. The women have 
cloths folded over their heads and tied under 
their chins; they have garments that seem to 
be thin and wraps that are surely inadequate. 
They stand there patiently, head cioths 
streaming icy drops like a winter's eaves, 
soppy wraps clinging to their forms—no, it 
is not pleasant. 

Also, in this case, it is fraught with a cer- 
tain danger. 

Because it is unnecessary, and there must 
always be a question as to how long people 
will stand an unnecessary affliction so sore as 
this. 

Bread by ticket, meat by ticket, fish by 
ticket, milk by ticket, potatoes by ticket, a 
handful at a time. 

It is as if Russia were starving and all the 
population must go on rations and save every 
scrap. Or very likely you have a vision of a 
nation in a state of siege and blockade, the 
enemy surrounding her and all her ports 
closed so that she may be cowed and subdued — 
by gaunt famine. 

Is it so with Russia, then? Why, not at all. 
There is no food shortage in Russia; she is 
overflowing with food. There is no blockade 
of her food supplies; she feeds herself and 
always did. Last summer she was able to 
send 80,000,000 bushels of wheat from Arch- 
angel to England. 

In Petrograa the prices of all necessaries 30 
hich that poor people look upon them witn 
despair. Thirty-six hours east of Petrograd 
no food product dexrer than before the war 
and a surplus of all staples. Here are some 
comparative prices I compiled while | was in 
Petrograd: 


Goddess is the Ideal 
corset because it is well 
made along the correct 
lines of fashion. 


You can form some 
idea of the style from 
the Jlustration, but you 
must see the corsets 
themselves to fully ap- 
preciate them. 


Ask to be fitted toa 


Goddess Corset. 


At all high-class stores. 

















BRUCE’S SEEDS 


Business Established 185¢ 

Your Duty — To grow all the foodstuff 
possible and to get the best results, 
high-grade seeds,‘ such as BRUCE’S 
are a necessity. 

Our Duty—To provide sufficient seed and 

of the highest grade possible. 


OUR DUTY IS DONE 





















July, 1914. July, 1917 






well 
Bread, a pound ...... 01 .05 
Meat (av., retail) lb 09 45 
Butter, a pound 25 65 Our 1918 Catalogue 
Potatoes, a pound 01 06 is ready—112 pages of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Eggs, a dozen 12 30 Implement >o1 » Supplie 
eee ee 30 $1.44 plements and Poultry Supplies. 
Nuts, a pound 11 10 Worth its weight in gold. Free— 
Sardines, a box 05 26 W . 
Radishes, small, 10 02% 20 rite for a copy to-day. 





JOHN A. BRUCE & CO., Limited 
Hamilton Canada 


A pair of shoes that would formerly cost 7 
rubles ($3.50) now costs $25. For such a 
suit as one formerly paid $9 the price was now 
$60, and one must wait weeks to get it made. 
Such shirts as used to cost 60 cents now cost 
$3. Apples were 13 cents each and oranges 
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+3 SESS SSS SSS 


If you fear the slipping, skidding dan- 
ger.of winter driving put Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Tires on your 
front wheels. Snow and ice hold no 
terrors for them. Straight ahead 
they run as easily as smooth treads. 
But when you want to round a cor- 
ner, climb out of ruts, cross snow- 
covered car-tracks, the big diamond- 
shaped blocks of tough rubber grip 
the road and carry you safely. 


Size Style 

ee Se aka os ocala 
I es aaa see wes en 

oe ee reer rere a Se a 
RRS Fe Pree 

34 x 4 Feet en ane De woes 
pO a re 

36 x 4144 Plain..... Pitan ban neha eee ke a 
io a cc cee wees 

37 x 5 Plain 


inter 


[SS a 
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On rear wheels they have the same 
qualities — perfect anti-skid, yet 
smooth running straight ahead. 


The value of Goodyear Tires is in- 
creased by their fair price. Good- 
years offer you a saving in price be- 
cause they are made in Canada. 
They cost you less than good plain 
treads imported from the United 
States. This table shows your saving: 


Cost of Goodyear Saving to 
Goodyear Tires Made-in-Canada Canadian 
if Imported Prices Motorists 
$26 .00 $20.00 $ 6.00 
30.42 23 .00 7.42 
30.42 21.60 8.82 
35.55 25 .90 9.65 
44.46 34.80 9.66 
51.94 41.75 10.19 
62.62 48 60 14.02 
73 17 58.30 14.87 
76.66 58.55 18.11 
89.70 73.20 16.50 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 
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Eliminate Guesswork. and 
Practise Real Economy 


Use a level tea- 
spoon of Egg-O 
to each cup of 
flour. 


Every housewife 

should be familiar 

with the Egg-O 
Tin. 





You can eliminate guesswork and practise real economy by using 


=GG-O Baking Powder 


= aC 


In these days of rising costs, where sugar, flour and other expen- 
sive ingredients are involved, you cannot afford to use a baking 
powder that is less than perfect; and in the face of war-time neces- 
sity of conservation of food, it is your patriotic duty to exercise the 
greatest economy and to eliminate all waste. 

With Egg-O Baking Powder your results will be success and 
econgmy combined; not only good baking but actually better bak- 
ing than you have ever had before and with decidedly less expense. 


Féé-0 Recipe Book Free 


Buy a tin of Egg-O Bakinz Powder from your 
grocer to-day. Send us the coupon from the can 
and we will mail you, free, a copy of the Egg-O 
Book of Reliable Recipes which contains many 
more clever recipes for just the dishes you would 
like to make at this time. 


Sample Tin 10 cents 
[f your grocer does not sell Egg-O, send us Ic 
and your grocer’s name and we will send vou a 
trial tin (4-lb. net weight! of Egeg-O Baking Pow 
der and the Book of Reliable Recipes as well 


Ess-O0 Baking Powder 
Co., Limited 


HAMILTON, - . ONTARIO 




















THE TWO BEST SALESMEN 


IN CANADA TO-DAY 


first learned the fundamentals of salesmanship by handling a product that sold for a small 
sum. They did not have the confidence in themselves to try and put over big sales—they 
eouldn’t have done it, had they tried—they did not know the first prince 

£ you have to have the facts 






les of selling 
In order to be successful in any line of wor 


the underlying principles that govern that business. 
We know selling—we know the underlying principles 
Our sales people are considered good-—they were trained and well schooled—they were 
taught—they tried, they put their knowledge into practical use. They have made good 
We will train you, and while you are learning—you are earning—spare time to begin with 
will do. Get in touch with us at once 

Dept. H.G.A. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 143 University Ave., TORONTO 


you must know 
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20. Go four hundred miles and you would find 
most of these things abundant and cheap. 

In Petrograd, Moscow and some other cities 
bread is doled out a crust at a time; not far 
away, as we are accustomed to count dis- 
tances, the sacked wheat stands by the rail- 
road track in long piles as high as a two-story 
house, some of it three years old. Meat on 
tickets, a pound at a time, and not so very far 
away the plains are black with cattle. Tool 
steel and metals at fabulous prices or unob- 
tainable, and great quantities of all of them 
lying on side-tracks. 

Russia is not starving; Petrograd and 
Moscow are pinched for food, not because food 
is really scarce, but because they can’t get 
atit. The railroad system has broken down. 

So now we have a chance to see what trans- 
portation is to modern civilization. We see 
that transportation is the world’s arterial and 
circulatory system; that if anything dams 
these arteries the body begins to shrivel and 
fall away to death. 

The circulatory system of Russia was not 
only dammed, it was atrophied and maimed, 
with the result that the Government could not 
perform its functions and people could not get 
enough to eat. The right aorta of that system 
is the great Trans-Siberian Railroad. the 
greatest trunk-line in the world. When I was 
in Russia this vital artery was in a state part- 
ly paralyzed and partly bordering on collapse 
and when you have learned what ailed it you 
will have learned the worst feature of the 
whole Russian situation—outside of German 
propaganda and American indifference. 

Begin with the part of Viadivostock—I sup 
pose it presents the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the kind ever known to man. When 
I was Inst there nearly 800.000 tons of freight 
were piled up in and about the place. Some 
of it had been there for years and was rotting 

It was a sight to get on your nerves. The 
hills about the handsome harbor were covered 
with great tarpaulined stocks of cotton bales 
most of them three years in that position 
There it lay and doubtfully adorned the land- 
scape, while Russia badly needed cotton 

On the shore were 25.090 tons of automobile 
trucks and parts, while Russia badly needed 
automobile trucks and parts. Just outside the 
town was a bewildering pile of car-wheels 
beautifully arranged in a pyramid I should 
zeny 400 feet long, 100 feet wide and 14 feet 
high, and Russia badly needed car-wheels 
Next to this was a pile of car-axles, also artis- 

cally arranged, thousands of car-axles peace- 
fully reposing, while Russia badly needed car- 
axles. 

Around the shores of the harbor were great 
stacks of munitions of all kinds, and Russia 
badly needed munitions; thousands of guns, 
millions of cartridges 
and she needed cartridges; tons of textiles, 
tool steel. copper, hospital supplies, machines 
and she badly needed all these things. 

Day after day the steamers from Japan and 
the United States had been bringing such 
commodities and depositing them upon the 
fringes of the bay. Warehouse after ware- 
house had been built to hold them and still 
they came faster than shelter could be pro- 
vided. Streets near the wharves were lined 
with goods so long exposed to the weather 
that the packing cases had turned black and 
were beginning to break open 


and she needed guns; 


All because the railroad system had gone 
to the bad. All that time Russia was facing a 
coal shortage so grave that some persons be- 
lieved the factories must close for lack of fuel 
Yet there is no end of coal in Russia; she has 
so l est deposits in the world 
At one place on the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
I have seen a cut driven into a solid mass 
of coal, a side-track in the cut, a train of 

yndola cars on the side-track and men stand 

on the vein and pitching coal straight inte 
, } 


me of the larg 





can find such a 
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icle anywhere else on this globe. The 
lay in a solid black mass not more than 
t under the surface; scrape off a little 
clay and there was the deposit as black as 
your hat. Mining there could be done with a 
scoop shovel. And yet Petrograd and Mos- 
cow were shy of coal. The railroad system 





had broken down 
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The Mystery of the 
Arrowhead 


A Strange Freak of Nature in the Cali- 
fornian Mountains. 








N the mountains of California there is a 
natural marvel, a strip of pines in the 
shape of an arrowhead pointed straight at 
the spot where health-giving springs are to 
be found. Was the arrowhead placed there 
by nature or did men in some long-forgotten 





era plant the pines there? It is a mystery 
to which there will never be a conclusive 
answer John A. Sleicher describes the 
arrowhead in Leslie's Weekly as follows: 


California has so many nature’s great won- 
ders, including the Yosemite, the Big Trees, 
the highest mountain and the only active 
voleano in continental United States, that it 
is not surprising that some have been over- 
looked. One of its most remarkable as well 
as one of its most mysterious natural attrac- 


tions lies hidden in the San Bernardino Moun- : - yy, Fl A | ] 99 
tains. These rise from 3,000 to 12,000 feet mt our oors re ove y 
above the valley. On one of the most impos- “Wherever did you get such perfectly finished oak, such tiny boants snide enediy enaaet™ 


ing of them, extending from near its top and “We bought it from the Rathbone ople of Toront Th specialists in Hardwood 
covering fully seven and a half acres, a gigan- Flooring, and send it all matched-up 1 o lay. Harry put i n himself; he is handy 
tic Indian arrowhead is superimposed. The rs th tools, you know. See, he has done the whole of the downstairs, Isn’: it just grand? 
: * . z id the cast averages jess than $15 a room 

point 1s directed toward the famous hot Well that certainly is reasonable, and it is quarter-cut oak, toc fou just watch me coax 
springs whose waters pour out of the moun- Jack to get Rathbone floors for our house, too.’ 

tainsides in such volume that they have cut Rathbone Hardwood Flooring is kiln<dried by the Grand 

deep canyons as they push on to the mesa. Rapids process, and is tested to heat and humidity, 


Who formed this arrowhead 3,500 feet up Write for illustrated folder which gives full particulars of the Rathbone Hardwood Veneer 
the mountainside, who planted, with white r 
sage brush, the seven and a half acres within 
Seb pe E- Established 1881 
the growth, outside the line of demarcation, of GEO. RATHBONE, Limited, 2 to 42 Northcote Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 
thick chaparral, mesquit and chamisal? The 
Franciscan fathers saw it a century ago and 
it looked then as it does now. Of course there 
are Indian legends about it, for all this section 
was in possession of the roaming tribesmen ———— —— ~ 
until 60 or 70 years ago. One of the legends 


is that the Indians outlined the gigantic arrow ry 
on the highest hill to locate the springs in : ‘ 
whose warm, bubbling waters they sought the ‘ ' iv 
healing power. : 
3 7 


No historian confirms this legend and few 
believe it, for the task of climbing 1,000 feet Old Point Com/jort, 
np a steep mountainside to plant a seven- 


and-a-half-acre plot with brush differing in | Virginia. 


» of room and we will quote you prices for quarter-cut white oak, plain red oak 
Write today. 



















appearance from that with which nature has 
clothed its countless hills would have taxed the ~~ 
superhuman. The Indian could have had - 3 
neither resources nor patience for the under- . Sec MOM POOP 
taking. It was nature’s work and the best ; — bene 
proof of it is that, as long as memory runs, ? . er 
the gigantic arrowhead has kept its place un- 
changed and unchangeable, except for deep 
rifts in its surface caused by the floods of 
water from the melting snows. Nature could 
have carved the great arrow with a mountain 
cloudburst as its chisel, for scientists assert 
that a sudden torrential downpour of water 
might have struck a rock dividing on both 
sides and been brought together again, thus 
carving out an arrowhead, point downward. 
The thermal springs at Arrowhead are not 
shallow, dripping pools, but deep, bubbling, 
flowing underground streams finding their 
sources in the underlying volcanic formation 
and pushing out to the surface in search of 
freedom. Paths have been built and are neatly 
kept so that the visitor can walk along the 
canyons in which the steaming waters flow. 
Their warmth keeps. the grass green along 
these pathways and brings out a profusion of 
richly-tinted wild flowers. The bracing air is 
redolent of nature’s sweetest perfume. 





Train Service as far South as Hotel 
Chamberlin was never better! 


Hotel Chamberlin—the most popular holiday hotel in America, which 
has drawn great numbers of those who, in peace time, usually crossed 
the Atlantic to winter at the Mediterranean resorts. 


Here are comfort, health and happy diversion among ideal climatic 
conditions. Every European “cure” treatment available. 


Perhaps the most fascinating side of all is the Social Life, for here 
mingle Society and the Army, Naval and Aeronautical 
representatives of our own eountry, and those of our 
Allies, as nowhere else on the Continent. 





Interesting, Illustrated 
Booklets may be had at 
MacLean’s Travel Bu- 
reau, all Tourist Bureaus 
and Transportation Of- 
fices, or by addressing 


Geo. F. Adams 





When thinking of tae inconveniences 
incident to war conditions, it is well to 
remember that we are in heaven com 
pared to the hell the soldiers are going 
through. Ia it asking too much that we 
should be as good sporta at home aa 
they are proving themselves to be in 
fighting our battles? Would life be 
worth living if the soldiers of the Allies 
had not shown more energy for ua than 








Manager EIGHTEEN 
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we have in providing for their needs? COURSE OWNED AND OPER. 

FORTRESS MONROE, VA. ATED BY THE CHAMBERLIN. 
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Music Lessons 


Wonderful home-study music lessons under great American 
and European teachers given by the University Extension 
Method. The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and com- 
pleteness. Anyonecan learnat home. Endorsed by Paderewski 
and many other great authorities. University Extension Con- 
servatory is the only recognized Conservatory of Music giving 
lessons by the University Extension Method grading exam- 
ination papers on each lesson. Ourteachers dictate individual 
personal letters to correct faults and make clear all doubtful 
points. The instruction of a Master—the individual touch of 
an accomplished teacher—is yours to command from the very 
moment you enroll. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the course you are —— in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we will send 
= our Free Book con ustrations covering 
ssons in PIANO (students’ « ers’ courses) by the great Wm. H. 
Sherwood, ARMONY by Dr. otheroe a Rose becker, VOICE 
1 of Phonograp ke tes pton, PUBLIC "SCHOOL 
E ark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 
GUIT AR, B: AN. JO, RE ED ORGAN, by equal lly eminent teachers. 


for Free Book and learn how easily you can 
Send NO become a fine s or a skil 

















singer, 


. Iful ¢ 
y for full particulars. Investigate w thout cost or ob gation. 


NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
3881 Sieve!-Myers Bide, Chicago, Hlinois 


You Need Not 
\ Do This 
; ‘aa 















THE AA LEVER 


Fo SELF FILLING 


OUNTAIN PE 


Is the most recent develop- 
ment of the well-known 


“AA.” 
Fountain Pen 


The lever is a simple, effec 
tive, convenient, filling de- 
vice which enables you to 
easily and neatly fillthis pen 
from any ink bottle or ink 


well 
“A. A.”” Pens are fully guar- 
anteed and render jongandcon- 


tinually satisfactory service 
ory —= ne ty _ show 
u the ‘ o.8 


MODERN PEN COMPANY 
182 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Representative 
A.R.MacDOUGALL &Co. 
66 King St. W., Toronto, Ont 














Earn money knitting at home 


Many women using Auto-Knit- 
ters at home can earn $1 or $2 
per day, knitting hosiery. The 
work is pleasant and easily 
learned, and gives one steady 
employment the year round. 
Write to-day to Auto-Knitter 
Hosiery (Canada) Co., Ltd., Desk 
179D, 257 College St., Toronto, and 
enclose a 3c stamp for particulars as 
more workers are needed at once. 
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Are We Losing Our Constitution? 


Writer Contends That War Systems Are 
Destroying Popular Rule in Britain. 








oa En shmen are becoming nervous on 
the score of statutory rights and privi- 
leges. They believe that the measures which 
have been introduced since the war began are 
tending to destroy popular government and 
undermine parliamentary rule. 
has completely upset precedent by enlarging 


Lloyd George 


his Cabinet and admitting members who 
have no seats in either House and cannot, 
therefore, answer for the conduct of their de- 
partments on the floor. On this point, J. G. 
Swift MacNeill makes a strong attack on the 
Government in the Contemporary Review 
He writes: 


The term Cabinet is inapplicable in an his- 
torical, moral, or constitutional sense to the 
executive calling itself the War Cabinet. The 
inevitable, and, in my judgment, the calcul- 
ated result of the setting up of the War Cab- 
inet in substitution for the old Cabinet sys- 
tem has been a transfer from the House of 
Commons of the control over the Executive, 
and the vesting in the Executive of the con- 
trol over the House of Comomns. Mr. cot 
George, in his speech on December 19th, 1916, 
to which I have so frequently referred, re- 
pudiated any intention of the lessening of 
Parliamentary control. “There seems,” he 
said, “to be a little concern lest the new organ- 
ization should have the effect of lessening 
Parliamentary control. I wonder why on 
earth it should do that? Each Minister is 
accountable for his department to Parliament, 
and the Government, as a whole, are account- 
abie to Parliament. The control of Parlia- 
ment as a whole is, and always must be, su- 
preme, because it represents the nation. 
There is not the slightest attempt here to 
derogate in any particular from the supreme 
control of Parliament.” How far this de- 
scription given by Mr. Lloyd George of the 
unimpaired Parliamentary control under the 
new system of the Executive differs from the 
reality, a few facts will prove conclusively 
Mr. Lloyd George, in the formation of his 
Administration, appointed no fewer than four 
gentlemen who had never sat in Parliament 
to the headships of great Departments of 
State whose holders under the old system 
would have had seats in the Cabinet This 
step in itself did not show any great defer- 
ence to Parliament, having regard to the 
practice of which on so large a scale it was a 
whelly unprecedented invasion, that the heads 
of great Departments of State should be pos- 
sessed of some Parliamentary experience 
Four of these non-Parliamentary statesmen 
tered the House of Commons. The fifth, 
s Joseph Maclay, the head of the Ministry of 
Shi pping, is not a member of either House of 
Parliament, and has no intention of entering 
Parliament. In the very speech in which Mr 
Lloyd George declared that his Cabinet would 
not lessen Parliamentary control, he thus de- 
scribed the Ministry of Shipping: “I think my 
right honorable ve nd (Mr. Bonar Law) nas 
already indicated to the House what we pro- 
pose to do with reg: aad to shipping. It is the 
jugular vein, which, if severe od, would destroy 
the life of the nation, and the Government felt 
that the time had come for taking over more 
complete control of all the ships of this coun- 
try, and placing them practically in the same 
position as the railways of the:country at the 
present moment, so that during war shipping 

be nationalized in the real sense of the 
term. ... Sir Joseph Maclay, one of the 
oldest shipowners in the United Kingdom, 
has undertaken to direct this) great enter- 
prise.” 

There has been no opportunity for discu 
ing in the House of Commons the depart- 
ment over which Sir Joseph Maclay, a non- 
Parliamentary head, presides, in which the 
interests of the Empire are so vitally con- 
cerned. It was a matter of bitter comment in 
the House of Commons, on August 2nd, that 
the Shipping Department was maintained by 
vast sums voted automatically under the guil- 

































lotine, and that no opportunity had been given 
since its establishment for any discussion of 
the working of this department, however per 
functory. Mr. Lloyd George’s promise that 
each Minister would answer for his depart 
ment in the same way as under the old sys 
tem, so that va rliamentary control could not 
be lessened, has not been fulfilled, while, in 
the policy of depriving Parliament of the 
control of the Executive, the union of the 
Minister of the Crown with the membership 
f a House of Parliament on which Mr. Glad- 
stone insisted has been wantonly severed 

The House of Commons, which has allowed 
itself to be divested of control over the 
Executive, is now itself, as I have said, con- 
trolled by that Executive It is the same 
House of Commons in which the Parliament 
Act of 1911 was passed, limiting the exist- 
ence of a Parliament to five years This 
House of Commons has, through the forbear- 
ance of the House of Lords, which did not 
throw t these bills, prolonged by legisla- 

r unconstitutional existence no fewer 
four times, to its own self-stultification 
Long Parliament, when it stultifie d itself 
by passing an Act prohibiting its dissolution 
having previously passed an Act limiting the 






























exi » of Parliament to three years, made 
dissolution dependent on its own consent 
e dissolution of this Parliament, whose ex 





» has been four times prolonged by sta 
nds on the will of the Execut 

any time be exercised. The House 
has prolonged its tainted life by 
xy to humiliation. In obedien ce t 
the Executive it has deprived its snofficial 
members of the right of introducing bill 
resolutio Such discussions as are pe 
ted by the Government in general only 
place on motions for the adjournme nt of the 
House in order to avoid a def nite expression 
of opinion on the conduct of the Government 
by the House of Commons, although the Gov- 
ernment, by a series of temporary Acts 
which are evasions or abrogations of the 
Place Act, have in their ranks a large contin- 
gent of members holding subordinate offices 
of emolument whose votes are, of course, at 
the service of the Executive he Govern 
ment, although the “War Cabinet” is so small 
consists of no fewer than ninety-one members 
of whom sixty-three are in the House of Com 
mons. “TI have.” said Mr. Charles Roberts in 
the House of Commons on August 2nd, “a 
list of the new Mir 









\isters whom the Govern 
ment have appointed. It is a long list. There 
are twenty-three of them already. There are 
three at £5,000 a year, Ministers without 
portfolio; there are, I think, three at £2.000 a 














are eight at £1,200. . This is 

sady. We have had a ae 

the Government had eighty 

nine supp« that is the exact aie r of 
the Minist it present. Now they want two 
more— ninety-one I think the Government 


is getting too much power over the House 
of Commons through these appointments.’ 
“It is,” said Mr. MacCallum Scott, 





ie 
same oc ion, “undoubtedly creating un- 
easy feeling 1 the country to see the growth 
n the number of Ministers in this House 





There is a feeling that we are drifting from 
the constitutional theory of Governmental re 
sponsibility to House.” These expres 
sions of indignation and discontent are, ir 
my judgment, justified. They have been in 
duced by the packing of the House of Com 
mons with placemen in support of a Govern 
ment in whose formation that House had nc 
voice, and whose establishment it had never 
formally sanctioned: Henry Grattan thus 
addressed an Irish House of Commons pac ked 
with Government placemen. “Suppose Gen 
eral Washington to ring his bell and order his 
servants out of livery to take their 

















seats ir 
Congress—you can supply this instanc: 

At the present moment Parliamentary Gov 
ernment is suspended, the War Cabinet hav 
ing freed itself from the control of a weak 
ened and subservient House of Commons 
The war, which, in the case of our Allies, had 
tended to the strengthening of popular rights 
and liberties, has in this country been utilized 
for the placing in abeyance of Parliament ary 
Government and the establishment in the War 

Cabinet of a virtual dictatorship 
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Hon. Henri Beland— 
Prisoner of War 


Continued from page 46 


bread (we have no other) tothem. Three 
hundred families in that town alone need 
assistance. 

“Do not ask me to try to write about the 
events of August, September and October 
It would require an immense volume. I 
will have some strange stories for you if 
we ever (as I hope) meet again. We are 
all absorbed now by the titanic struggle 
going on near Dixmude and Ypres. The 
losses are formidable. A gentleman I met 
yesterday from Brussels has seen number- 
ess trains of wounded and two completely 
closed trains (dead bodies) lying along- 
side, with steps covered with blood, an 
awful sight, he relates. Al] windows were 
shaded. 

“You look to Russia! So do we. But 
seeing how feverishly the occupants pre- 
pare their hold on Antwerp, reinforcing 
in every possible way, I am dumbfounded 
by the task awaiting the Allies when they 
seriously attempt to clear Belgium of 
their presence. It seems above human 
power. But, nevertheless, we may be con 
tent that the three military goals of Ger- 
many, the breaking of the line of forts on 
Meuse-Verdun-Toul, the besieging of 
Paris and the capture of Calais, have not 
been reached.” 


7} OR some months after he became a pri- 

soner of war Dr. Beland was appar- 
ently allowed something approaching 
freedom of movement under the restric- 
tions of the rigorous German military dis- 
‘ipline. This was probably due, as he sug- 
gested, to the fact that he was a physician 
and surgeon. Then, without warning or 
opportunity to bid farewell to his wife 
a Belgian lady he was hurried away 
inder guard to Berlin and was subse- 
juently incarcerated in a German prison 
where he has since been kept in close 
ustody. The story told in this connec- 
tion, and neither confirmed nor denied in 
‘fficial circles, is that his imprisonment 
was due to the injudicious conduct of an 
over-enthusiastic admirer in this country 
who wrote him a letter which made his 
importance in Canada apparent and 
which fell into German hands. For 
months past it is known that he has under- 
gone rigorous imprisonment and is said to 
be allowed only two hours per day in the 
open air of his prison yard. His health is 
reported to be broken and his hair turned 
white. 

Madame Beland, with like heroism to 
that of her husband, entered the Allied 
service as a nurse and placed her pictures- 
jue Belgian villa at the disposal of the 
military authorities as an hospital. Her 
xperience when, some months after the 
emoval of her husband as a prisoner to 
Germany, she, too, was injured by shell 
xplosion and taken prisoner, belongs to 
the tragic annals which have earned for 
Teuton barbarism the fitting name of 
Hun. Death released her. The appeals 
made by Dr. Beland to visit the deathbed 
f his wife were denied, and what he suf 
fered in mental strain at that time is re- 
sponsible for much of his broken condi- 
tion 

International war exchange neg 
tions are not made public and diplomacy 
is uncommunicative. Both Sir Robert 
Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier have as- 
sured Parliament that unabated efforts 
have been maintained to bring about the 
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To Prevent Chapped Skin 


—use warm water and 
Baby’s Own Soap. 


The warm water opens the pcres 
of the skin and the minute particles 
of pure refined vegetable oils which 
form the creamy, frogrant lather of 
Baby’s Own Soap are absorbed into 
the skin, keeping it soft, healthy, 
- > and preventing cracks and chaps. 





A perfect rinsing, then smart 
¥ A © ¢, rubbing when drying guarantees 4 
1 fine smooth skin in any weather. 


BABY'S OWN 
SOAP? iesticr You. 


Carada’s Standard toilet and nursery soap for over 30 years. 
ALBERT SOAPS, LIMITED, = MONTREAL. 
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Gifts Like This 
Watch in Re- 


turn for Spare 
Time. 


Have you a Wrist Watch? If you haven’t, here is an opportunity to get 
one, without it costing you one cent—all in return for a few hours-of your 
spare time, spent pleasantly and profitably among your friends and 
neighbors. 


New Waltham Convertible Bracelet Watch 


This Watch is a Waltham, the name will signify to-you the last word in 
Watch perfection. It has seven jewels—Cashier Extra Gold-filled Case with 
Disappearing Eye, together with Expansion Bracelet, Chatelaine Pin and 
Bracelet Ornament all in Gold-filled quality. We also supply a set of leather 
straps. This watch may be worn in the pocket, with the expansion bracelet, 
with the leather strap or on the chatelaine pin. A Watch which is sure to 
please. Write and find out all about how to earn prizes and extra money 
You can use your spare time to advantage. 
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Trust Your Own Eyes 


Bt 2 is not a matter of dollars and cents. 





The new BRISCOE, while moderate in price, 

is so beautiful, so smart, and so refined in every 
line, that you will scarcely find another car at any 
price that will match it in appearance. 
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— MILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 


Every convenience you could wish for is included in the price of 
this latest BRISCOE beauty. You do not need to spend a cent 
for “Extras.” And even the fuel will cost you less, because the 
“Half Million Dollar Motor” cuts the cost of gasoline to a mini- 
mum. This car is also very economical on tires 


The new model has the new double cowl—a feature of the best 
cars in the highest priced class. The deep upholstery, and full 
elliptic springs guard against jars and jolts, and make rough 
roads smooth. 


Write for Benjamin Briscoe’s highly interesting story of the 
“Half Million Dollar Motor’—in book form. It’s FREE. 


Call on your local Briscoe dealer for a demonstration TO-DAY. 
THE CANADIAN BRISCO£ MOTOR CO., LIMITED, 
BROCKVILLE, ONT. 





















































An Opportunity to Spread Y ourself 


The present demand for our Magazines makes it necessary for us to employ 
more representatives. To young men and women possessing energy and 
ambition—students—clerks—teachers—-young people just starting in 
business—we offer real opportunities. The work is permanent, pleasant 
and profitable. We furnish everything necessary for your success. We will 
co-operate with you, teaching you how to become successful. If you are 
interested and have confidence in your own ability to qualify and fill an 
important position in your neighborhood, we will tell you all about it if 
you will write immediately 
Agency Division 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONT. 























release of Dr. Beland. It is known that 
the British Government, acting through 
neutral channels, has more than once 
made overtures with a view to securing 
the liberty of Canada’s statesman-patriot 
in exchange for war prisoners. Germany 
is said to have demanded too high a price 
Rumor has it that the Teuton asked the 
release of two Generals, a Count and two 
spies, conditions which could not be met 
But there is hope that in recent exchange 
proposals—this time made by the enemy 
—Dr. Beland may be included. Canada 
will warmly and proudly welcome the re- 
turn of her distinguished and heroic 
French-speaking son. He has honored his 
race. He has honored his land. And he 
has given, in full and tragic measure, in- 
spiring and noble fulfilment of his vow, 
made over seven years ago, to “give ser- 
vice and make sacrifice for country and 
flag.” 


The Land of the 
Lapps 


Interesting Information With Reference 
to Their Customs and Methods 
of Living. 


NE of the least known countries of the 
O world is Lapland, owing to its extremely 
inhospitable climate. A visitor can exist there 
only by adopting the native ways of living and 
dressing, so that visitors on that account are 
very few. Frank Hedges Butler, F.R.G.S., 
gives some interesting information with refer- 
ence to the land of the Lapps in the Wide 
World Magazine: 


Tucked away in the far north-western cor- 
ner of Europe, well within the Arctic Circle, 
is Lapland, one of the least known countries 
on the face of the globe. It is inhabited by a 
most interesting race of people, whose man- 
ners and customs, occupations, beliefs, and 
superstitions are much the same as they were 
in the seventeenth century. This is one of 
the many remarkable things about Lapland 
Though in close touch with modern civiliza- 
tion, its people have retained all their ancient 
habits, and to-day they migrate from the coast 
valleys to the mountainous interior on the 
approach of summer, returning to the lower 
levels again in winter, existing mainly by 
hunting and fishing and upon their reindeer, 
just as their forefathers did when Europe was 
young. 

Modern Lapland, it may be added, belongs 
partly to Russia, partly to Sweden, and partly 
to Norway, but the largest area is Russian 
It extends from latitude sixty-four degrees 
north to the Arctic Ocean and from the At- 
lantic coast to the White Sea on the eastern 
shore, opposite Archangel Russian Lapland 
covers an area of a hundred thousand square 
miles and Norwegian and Swedish Lapland 
some fifty thousand square miles. On the 
map the country looks as large as France and 
half the size of Germany. The total popula- 
tion is not precisely known, but it is very 
sparse, possibly not more than thirty thou- 
sand. 

Situated near the Pole as it is, there are 
only two seasons in Lapland—summer and 
winter. Strange as it may seem, the summer 
is very hot, since the sun shines unceasingly, 
and there is scarcely any interval between the 
extreme cold of winter and the heat of sum- 
mer. Strangers regard it as a miracle to 
see vegetation springing up fresh and green 
when but a week before everything was 
locked fast in the grip of frost and snow 
The whole country, at the time of my visit 
was covered in a deep mantle of white, and 
the rivers and lakes were frozen solid enough 
to bear the weight of the sledges. On the 
higher mountains the snow remains all the 
year round. The winter is by far the best 
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time in which to travel through Lapland, pro- 
vided one is prepared to dress and live like 
the natives. In the height of summer the 
mosquitoes are a veritable plague, and special 
protective clothing is necessary 

The thing that bothered me most was cloth 
ing, for it is essential in travelling through 
this inhospitable country to dress like the 
natives; it is the only way to keep out the cold 
and prevent frost-bites. The Laplander wears 
two or three of the same garments, one over 
the other, including even two pairs of shoes, 
filled with dried grass, and two pairs of gloves 
stuffed with hay. In addition, the cap is filled 
with an eiderdown pillow, and a long woollen 
scarf is wound several times round the neck 
and over the head. I found it quite a business 
to remember in what order this extraordin- 
ary array of garments was put on. The Lapp 
who valeted me would at times forget some- 
thing, and then the operation of dressing 
would have to be started from the 
where the mistake occurred. All 
on no fewer than twenty-five separate articles 
of clothing! The style of the costume is hun- 
dreds of years old, and it is eminently prac- 
tical, because one never feels cold when 
once this novel and curious outfit has been 
adopted. 

The most difficult part of one’s toilet con- 
sisted in the preparation of our gloves and 
shoes, which had to be stuffed with dried sena 
grass. This is first made ready by warming it 
before a fire, pulling it out, and rubbing it 
well together in order to render it soft and 
pliable A quantity is then made into a 
round ball and placed within the shoe, leav- 
ing a cavity for the foot, which reposes safely 
and warmly in the middle 

The difficulty of this operation, which few 
but the Laplanders understand properly, con- 
sists in arranging the sena so that every part 
of the shoe is completely and uniformly filled. 
{f you hurry the business, and don’t get the 
grass in properly, you will not only travel 
in misery should the cold penetrate to any 
art, but serious consequences such as frost- 
bites may result. The Laplanders, by the way, 
never wear stockings or socks, but place their 
naked feet inside the dried grass 


The Faults of 


British Premier is Charged With 
Irresponsibility. 


stage 
told, I put 


HE Lloyd George Government is being 

vigorously assailed at the present time. 
While it has done many things well and in- 
ected more vigor and determination into the 
‘onduct of the war it has by no means accom- 
plished all that was hoped of it 
himself has been guilty of indiscretions and 
he has made many enemies. Perhaps the case 
against him is most fairly stated by L. J. 
Maxse, editor of the National Review. He 
writes} 


Lloyd George 


Now that we are at the first anniversary of 
he birth of the Lloyd George Government 
we should be able to form some opinion upon 
its merits, to make up our minds whether it is 
the kind of Government we desire to have, 
whether it is likely to stay the course, and 
whether there is any practicable alternative, 
supposing for any reason it be deemed inade- 
juate. Hysterical newspapers become trans- 
ported with fury whenever such questions are 
mooted, pronouncing it “treason” to criticize 
the Prime Minister or the Prime Minister's 
policy, still more to raise the possibility of 
another Prime Minister being required. We 
cannot conceive why. Such objectors have 
very short memories; they forget that the pre- 
sent Cabinet was born of a convulsion of 
public opinion which found sustained and 
vehement expression in the press, and which, 
so far from being “engineered,” as Mr. Asquith 
suggested in the chagrin caused by his fall, 
was among the most sincere and spontaneous 
movements of popular apprehension in modern 
times. It was not in any way inspired by per- 
sonal or party prejudice, as ministerial organs 
a year ago pretended when they vainly re- 
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The winter food of the Lapp is almost en- 
tirely venison, consisting of soup made of 
reindeer meat, reindeer steaks and tongues, 
and the marrow-bones of the legs. Reindeer 
milk and cream is excellent, and the sour 
milk also is very wholesome. In the summer 
the Lapps live mostly on fish, principally sal- 
mon trout, which they catch in the rivers and 
lakes. Some travellers have declared that the 
Lapp is gluttonous. In the winter he cer- 
tainly eats a great deal, but it is necessary to 
do so in order to keep out the intense cold 

In certain parts of Lapland the reindeer are 
more docile than in others, but, generally 
speaking, they are only half-tamed, and at 
times can be very dangerous with their fore- 
feet. When attacked by wolves or other 
beasts of prey they defend themselves with 
their fore-legs and seldom use their horns. 
The Lapps start to accustom them to sledge 
when about two years old, but at first they 
are very wild. When broken in they 
can easily pull a load of three hundred pounds, 
travelling at an average speed of eight miles 
an hour over the rough frozen ground. 

The harness is very gorgeous when new, 
consisting of a collar of reindeer fur which 
passes round the neck, and to which is sus- 
pended a large bell, the sound of which keeps 
the caravan together, and is often the only 
noise heard in these quiet snow-wastes of the 
north save the rustling of the wind in the 
trees. At the bottom of the collar are two 
small pieces of stuffed leather of an oval 
shape, which hang between the legs of the 
animal. To these the trace is attached, which 
is single, and is made of strong leather. It 
passes between the legs of the deer, and is 
fastened by a small transverse piece of wood 
into an iron ring at the fore part of the 
sledge. Round the body of the deer is a broad 
belly-band of colored cloth. through which 
the trace passes. The bridle consists of a strip 
of sealskin. No stick or whip is used, the 
driving being done by the manipulation of 
the rein and by oral commands. Should the 
reindeer get out of control the Lapp simply 
drives it off the track into the deep snow, when 
the extra weight pulls the animal up and has 
the desired effect of quietening it 


Lloyd George 


sisted the assailants of the Wait-and-See 
regime, but exclusively by the belief that the 
Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition, “the Twenty- 
Three,” were utterly unequal to their tremen- 
dous task. For one thing, there were too 
many of them; several Ministers were too 
old, too stale, too tired: some were pusillani- 
mous or otherwise unfit to be charged with 
the responsibility of conducting a great war. 

In the light of subsequent events one can- 
not help regretting that the incoming Prime 
Minister, who should have been free at such a 
crisis to select men exclusively on their mer- 
its, saddled himself with an unwieldy infusion 
of front-benchers, many of whom had been 
long tried in the balance and found wanting. 
Thus was a sort of see-saw set up between 
“Unionists” and “Liberals”—terms that have 
long lost any meaning—and posts were allot- 
ted in this new Coalition on the same prin- 
ciple on which they had been allotted in the 
old Coalition—namely, not owing to the fit- 
ness of the aspirant, but mainly on his rank 
in one or other hierarchy, so that a party 
balance of power might be preserved. This 
has throughout been the great weakness of 
the present government, as it was of the late 
government, though, greatly to his credit, 
the Prime Minister abandoned routine to the 
extent of appointing certain capable outsid- 
ers as heads of departments, who, speaking 
generally, have done infinitely better than 
the professional politicians. The Food Con- 
troller has probably an impossible task, but 
no one would be heard to suggest that it would 
have been more efficiently discharged by the 
average Right Honorable, whether his name 
was Runciman, McKenna, Long, Hayes, 
Fisher, or Law. We need only mention the 
names of Sir Erie Geddes, Mr. Prothero and 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, who have each contri- 
buted something to the Government. But the 
War Cabinet leaves much to be desired, 
though three more members have been added 

Continued on page 73. 
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I Got the Job! 

“I’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
I was bound to make good. Now we can 
move over to that house on Oakland Ave- 
nue and you can have a maid and take 
things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking that 
course with the I. C. S. was the best thing 
I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
romotions for thousands of men and bringing 
appiness to thousands of homes all over the 

world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and 
on railroais, I. C.S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jotys, over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can’t take chances. When he selects the one to hold 
it he is going to choose a trained man with sound, 
practical knowledge of the work. Get busy right 
now and put yourself in line for that promotion. 
You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as nearly two million men have done 
in the last twenty-five years, just as more than 
100,000 men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way— 
make it right now. 


TEAR OUT HERE «= ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. F, 745 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, Can. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which 1 mark X. 


L| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ) SALESMANSHIP 

) Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window 1 rimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
lrelegraph Expert Lj Outdoor Sign Painter 
Practical Telephony RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL PNGINEER CILL@STRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman \ DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice jj BOOKKEEPER 

LL) Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
JOVIL ENGINEER 


Cert, Public Accountant 
| Surveying and Mapping is Railway Accountant 
WINE FOREMAN OR EXG'R |) Commerc.al Law 
Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 
J Marine Engineer Common Schoo! Sabjeets 

J ARCHITECT 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder 
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(5 Railway Mail Clerk 


Architectural Draftsman [ AGRICUL I URE 

.. Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
\_) Structural Engineer ) Navigenior |) Spanish 
__| PLUMBING AND HEATING s Vooltry Ratsing —_) Germas 
_. Sheet Metal Worker LJ AL TOMOBILES (OD Freneb 
(J CHEMICAL ENGINEER [5 Auto Repairing [Italia 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
\ stored in every condition of deaf- 
ae ness or defective hearing from 
’ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 


‘ ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
« Hissing Sounds, Festorated, 










Wholly or Partially Destroye 
Drums,Di ge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective inthenaturaleardrums. They are simple 
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NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
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The Allied armies need thirty-three 
million hogs. The whole hog popu- 
lation of Canada is three-and-a- 
half million. Other fats can take 
the place of bacon in the 
home. 


HOEVER started the idea that 

the need of the hour is to eat less 

is responsible for a dangerous 
doctrine. We have seen expounders of 
household thrift display a soup bouquet of 
one onion, a carrot or two and a decora- 
tive sprig of parsley and tell a doubtful 
audience to boil these vegetables with a 
small bone and a handful of rice and 
they would have enough soup to last for 
several days; and that there is nothing 
so nourishing as soup, especially for 
‘hildren. We have read how many meals 
a roast of meat can be made to serve by 
making over and remaking over with the 
addition of an onion, a few savory herbs 
ind water—chiefly water. We also know 
how professional menu-makers can lay 
out, on paper, meals for tenement-d 
tricts and college dining-rooms and cl 
iren’s homes at about the price of a 
postage stamp But we have seen with 
our eyes children growing up spindling 
and spineless from underfeeding and we 
know that you don’t take out of a soup 
pot anything you haven’t put into it, that 
the body is built and kept in repair by the 
food supplied to it, and that if people are 
to be kept strong and well there must be 
themistry as well as economy back of 
their feeding. We are asked to reserve 
wheat, beef and bacon so far as possible 
for the army; every Canadian wants to 
do that. But wheat, 
beef and bacon have 
formed a large part 
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Safety in 


Substitution / 


If We Don’t Eat Wheat, 
Beef and Bacon, What Can 
We Eat? 


By Ethel M. Chapman 


of our staple food; in saving these a 
housekeeper wants to know that she is 
substituting something which will take 
their place. 

Perhaps it will not be so tiresome to the 
average housekeeper to-day as it would 
have been three years ago to remind her 
that our foods are divided into five 
The proteins or building foods 
ike lean meat, eggs, fish, cheese, milk, 
beans and other legume vegetables; the 
starches and sugars which are used as 
fuel to supply heat and energy for our 
daily work and regular body processes of 
breathing, circulation etc., and which are 
found largely in the cereals, wheat, oats, 
corn, rye, barley, rice and in some vege- 
tables like potatoes (the fibrous, bulky 
material called cellulose in fruits and 
vegetables is usually classed with the 
starches and sugars though it has a spe- 
cial function of its own); fats, found in 
fat meat, butter, cream, and vegetable 
oils, which also supply heat and energy 
but at the rate of about four times as 
much per pound as starch or sugar; 
mineral salts and acids which act as blood 
purifiers and body regulators and are 
found in practically all green vegetables 
and fresh fruits except bananas, also min- 
eral substances like lime, necessary for 
bone building and found in large quant- 
ities in cereals, milk and some vegetables; 
and last but not the least important food 
is water. Water cannot be said to have any 
nutritive value but it has a purpose of its 
own in carrying waste from the body. It 


classes: 









Two beefless days a week in public 
eating places save one hundred 
tons of beef a month. We could 
safely have more than two 
beefless days in private 
homes. 


is almost safe to say that the more we 
take of it the better, whether we get it in 
the form of a drink or in fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Roughly, the main feature in 
planning a balanced diet is to see that 
each meal, or at least each day’s ration 
contains some food belonging to each of 
these classes, and when any particular 
staple food has to be given up to substi- 
tute another food from the same class. 
We are trying to save beef which is one 
of the richest in protein of our staple 
foods. If we try to fill its place with corn- 
meal or rice or potatoes we are inducing 
protein starvation and submitting our- 
selves to a diet almost entirely of starch 
Starch is an excellent fuel food and when 
digested and turned into sugar gives a 
fine “gas” for our muscle cylinders. It 
is also a first class food for fattening 
cattle or human beings, but it will not 
build or repair one atom of body tissue 
nor furnish any high power of resistance 
to disease; the person who attempts to 
live on a diet composed of more than 
three-fifths of starch is likely to find a 
falling off in vitality and endurance. An 
excess of protein may cause just as seri- 
ous trouble in another way. While a 
surplus of starch can be stored in the body 
in the form of fat, 
Nature has made no 
provision for the 
storing of an excess 





The Allies want four hundred and fifty million bushels of wheat before the next harvest. Germany is drawing fresh 
supplies from the granaries of Russia. If Canada is to send her share every home must use one-fifth less wheat 
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Did Jan. Ist., 
1918, Bring 
You a Raise 
in Salary ? 


What are your prospects for this 
year? Are you in a position to 
go to your employer and say, “I 
think I deserve a $5.00 a week 
raise.” Will it be granted? 
That all denends on whether you 
have made good. You krow 
whether you have or not. It is 
the confidence you have in your 
own ability that is going to 
tell. Why not prepare yourself 
for a bigger and better position 
paying a larger salary by qual- 
ifying for it by gaining confi- 
dence in your own ability. 

Why not allow us to train you? 
It is thought by many that 
salesmen and saleswomen are 
born, and cannot be made, that 
salesmanship is a knack which 
cannot be acquired. The truth, 
as has been proved thousands 
of times, is that we are all 
salesmen regardless of who we 
are or what we do. 

We teach salesmanship. While 
we are teaching salesmanship, 
the salesman or saleswoman is 
earning. Regardless of your 
present position in life, you owe 
it to yourself to at least write 
for information. 


Do not wait until to-morrow to learn 
how you can turn your spare time inte 
monev. A Post Card will bring you 
the details. 


The MacLean Publishing Co.,Ltd. 
143 University Ave. 
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of protein in the body. Further, almost all 
the work of getting rid of protein waste 
is thrown on the kidneys and these organs 
are likely to be overworked. In attempt- 
ing to moderate the amount of building 
foods, however, we must remember that 
while a man doing heavy manual work 
requires more fat and starchy foods than 
a man doing sedentary work, because he 
is running his bodily engine at top speed 
and needs abundant fuel, the laboring 
man does not require more of the protein 
foods, if we are to believe Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson’s theory that protein is 
necessary to support the intellectual 
powers and stimulate the imagination. 

Naturally the first beef substitute we 
look to is fish. Fortunately we have a 
fairly good supply of fish in our inland 
lakes as well as in our coast waters; even 
in small towns where the local dealer has 
never bothered much with a fish trade the 
housekeepers of the town can encourage 
him to bring in fish regularly if they pro- 
mise to buy fish on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
If he is still afraid to stock a perishable 
food any organization of women can buy 
fish direct from the wholesalers in the 
larger cities. Now, when the lakes are 
frozen over and fresh fish are out of sea- 
son we have a variety of salt and smoked 
fish like cod, finnan haddie, and tuna fish 
which can be prepared in a variety of 
most palatable dishes. 

So far as their nutritive value is con- 
cerned fish makes a satisfactory substi- 
tute for meat in almost every particular. 
There is an old superstition that fish has 
some special properties as a brain food; 
later experiments have proved, however, 
that there is no special brain food, only 
that you can’t expect to get good work 
from an ill-nourished brain. An advan- 
tage of tish over meat to the brain worker 
might be that fish is less physically stimu- 
lating than meat. An athlete might want 
the stimulation of a meal of meat to tide 
him over an extra spurt, but the brain 
worker has no physical outlet for the 
energy generated by this quick fuel. It 
is well for the housekeeper to bear in mind 
in selecting fish that they are divided into 
two classes as concerns their food values 
— oily fish like salmon, trout, mackerel 
and herring where the fat is distributed 
through the flesh, and non-oily fish like 
haddock, cod, halibut, where the oil is 
stored in the liver and is removed when 
the fish is dressed for cooking. 

3esides fish we have other meats to sub- 
stitute for beef—lamb, mutton, veal, poul- 
try, the heart and liver of both beef and 
pork and the tenderloin and certain roasts 
of pork which cannot be cured for ship- 
ping. The reasons why we may properly 
use veal and lamb, why all the calves 
and lambs cannot be saved for beef and 
mutton is so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary to repeat that the calves of 
some dairy breeds would never make pass- 
able beef, and that since so many people 
won’t eat mutton the farmer would soon 
stop raising sheep if he couldn’t sell the 
surplus lambs, and our wool shortage 
would become more serious than it is now. 

Other of the animal! protein foods left 
us are eggs, oysters, milk and milk pro- 
ducts. Eggs are expensive in certain 
seasons, but this year the thrifty house- 
ke>per will buy enough in their cheapest 
seuson to pack away in water glass for 
winter use. At the price of sixty cents a 
dozen eggs are as cheap as sirloin steak 
at thirty-five cents a pound, since the food 
value of the eggs and beef is about equal 
per pound and seven eggs, which should 
weigh a pound, would cost thirty-five 
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cents. Of course, when we consider that 
seven eggs can be made to serve seven 
people, while a pound of steak would 
serve about four, we see that the eggs will 
“go farther,” and possibly supply all the 
protein required at the meal. Oysters, 
too, could be made to take the place of 
beef to a considerable extent this winter. 
The chief point in favor of oysters is not 
their high food value; a quart of oysters 
may not contain more actual nutriment 
than a quart of good milk, but oysters 
are about the most easily digested food 
we have and their appetizing flavor can 
be made to spread over a lot of less ex- 
pensive food in a stew or scallop. The 
value of milk as a beef substitute is, 
unfortunately, not well known. Skim- 
milk to be used in soups and puddings costs 
about one-quarter as much as beef pro- 
tein; whole milk costs about half as much. 
In localities where it is difficult to get 
good whole milk, it will be found a con- 
venience to keep condensed or evaporated 
milk and cream on hand to be used for 
cooking especially. It is never economy to 
buy anything but the best milk for child- 
ren. From a nutritive standpoint, cheese 
is one of the cheapest foods we have, 
especially when we consider that it con- 
tains about one-third fat as well as one- 
third protein. It is rather misused as a 
food, however, when it is eaten as a 
relish instead of being grated and com- 
bined with less concentrated foods like 
milk, beaten egg, bread crumbs or rice in 
a soufflé or scalloped dish. Besides the 
combination with other foods making a 
balanced dish the grating of the cheese 
makes it easier of digestion, as does also 
a dash of cayenne or the serving of the 
dish with an acid sauce like tomato. A 
cheese dish should always be served in- 
stead of a meat course, never with meat 

There are also a number of vegetable 
substitutes for beef. The legumes, beans, 
peas and lentils, on account of the peculiar 
faculty of their plants to take in nitro- 
gen from the air are especially rich in 
protein. A dish of creamed lima beans, 
bean croquettes or a thick purée of split 
peas or beans or lentils could be made to 
take the place of meat for two or three 
days a week without any falling off in 
nutrition. Some varieties of nuts, too, 
contain more protein per pound than lean 
beef. A salad made of fresh vegetables or 
fruits, say, cabbage or celery and apples 
with nuts and acream or oil dressing, and 
eaten with bread, makes a combination 
containing all the elements of a balanced 
meal. 

To find substitutes for wheat is more a 
matter of trying the resourcefulness of 
the housekeeper in furnishing palatable 
substitute breads than of impoverishing 
the diet. Still we have a number of ex- 
cellent substitute flours available. So far 
as experiments have shown it is necessary 
to use a certain amount of wheat flour 
with any of the substitute flours. The 
best method for the housekeeper to fol- 
low is to make a sponge using white flour 
as she does for making white bread, and 
to add the substitute flour with some 
white flour in making the dough. With 
oat, corn or rice flour we can use one cup 
of the substitute with four of the wheat 
flour; with rye and barley more of the 
substitute can be used even up to forty 
per cent. or two cups in every five. Ina 
home, where to save time or fuel the 
bread is bought from a baker—and we 
have every indication that before many 
weeks bakers will be required to use a 
certain amount of other cereals than 
wheat —the housekeeper can effect a 
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further saving by supplementing her 
bread supply with quick breads, muffins 
and biscuits where cornmeal, oatmeal, 
buckwheat, rye, barley and bran or 
Graham flour are used, and by using less 
white flour in cakes and pastry. Excel- 
lent muffins are made of half white flour 
and half buckwheat. Cookies made en- 
tirely of buckwheat flour are delicious. 
Rye flour, oat flour and barley flour can 
be used for pastry, giving a short, crisp 
texture with less shortening than is re- 
quired with white flour. To find break- 
fast foods other than those made from 
wheat should not be difficult when we con- 
sider the array of cooked and uncooked 
preparations on the market, and when we 
remember that a virile race like the 
Scotch were reared on oatmeal and barley 
we riced have no fear for the rising Cana- 
dians. 

We have been asked to reduce our con- 
sumption of sugar. Sugar has exactly the 
same food function as the starches, in 
fact starch has to be changed into sugar 
in the process of digestion before it can 
be burned up or converted into bodily 
energy; and since the changing process 
begins in the mouth it is no old-wives’ 
fancy that if children were taught to 
chew their food better they would want 
less sugar. With a varied diet contain- 
ing sweet fruits and vegetables like we 
have at home, we could easily reduce our 
sugar consumption very materiallly with- 
out feeling it. If we were to cut down 
our sugar consumption to one-half of 
what it is now, we would still be using 
about twice as much as Great Britain and 
three times as much as France and four 
times as much as Italy. It has been esti- 
mated that if one lump of sugar instead 
of three or one teaspoon of sugar instead 
of three were used by Canadians, the 
saving would be sufficient to supply the 
needs of Great Britain, France and Italy. 
The great difficulty with the use of sugar 
in the homes of this continent is not that 
there has been no effort at economy, but 
that it is poorly distributed in our foods. 
While we try to save it in some forms we 
waste it in others, in cake icings, candies, 
sweet drinks and sweet cakes. Since 
children require sugar more than grown 
people, the wise mother will see that they 
get it in some form even if the rest of the 
household go on short rations. Their 
digestive faculties are not so well equip- 
ped to take care of starch, and as they are 
constantly active except when they sleep, 
they burn up food fuel like little steam 
engines. Corn syrups, maple syrups, 
honey and even treacle are as popular 
with the six-year-old as the most select 
confections with the débutante. Many of 
the commercially prepared fruit jams are 
sweetened with glycerine, a perfectly 
wholesome food, and the appetite for 
something sweet is satisfied without an 
excess of sugar. 

Perhaps the most necessary food to 
save for the army is bacon. An effort is 
being made to concentrate on bacon in 
Canada rather than beef, not only because 
a pig matures more quickly than the beef 
animal, but because the most urgent need 
of the soldier is for fats, and bacon seems 
to be in every way the most practical form 
of fat for shipping. We must find some- 
thing else to use at home, but to cut down 
the fat in the diet beyond a certain point 
is to invite a rather serious form of mal- 
nutrition, especially in children. Quot- 
ing Dr. Hutchinson, possibly the best 
known dietetic authority in Great Britain, 
“If a child is encouraged to avoid fat 
he may ultimately lose the power of pro- 
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ducing the secretion to digest fatty foods, 
and may be unable to eat much fat all his 
life afterwards, and so suffer from im- 
paired nutrition. This is more to be re- 
gvretted as there is reason to believe that 
inability to digest fat leaves one peculiar 
ly liable to become the victim of tuber- 
culous diseases.” 

About the first substitute for bacon fat 
the Canadian housekeeper would choose 
would be butter, but there is not enough 
butter in Canada to go round. The com 
ing of margarine will ease the situation 
because it gives us, in the most palatable 
form, certain wholesome fats which have 
not been used largely enough. The things 
which actually go into the manufacture 
of a good Canadian margarine are the 
finest creamery butter, oleo oil extracted 
from the finest beef suet, neutral lard, 
vegetable oils, milk and salt. The house- 
keeper who has not yet tried it will be glad 
to know that margarine can be used to 
take the place of butter in cooking as well 
as on the table, not only as a “shortening,” 
but in sauces, ete., where the butter flavor 
is needed and other fats will not do 
When we have proved this for ourselves, 
also that practically any sweet dripping, 
from chicken fat or sausage fryings, to 
the dripping from a lamb roast, can be 
used to take the place of butter in a spice 
sake or cookies where any flavoring is 
used, we will not find it such a hardship to 
get along without lard or bacon fat 
Nuts were mentioned among the substi- 
tutes for beef on account of their high 
protein content; they can just as truly be 
classed among the substitutes for bacon 
because they contain so much fat. Nuts 
in a salad or a nut roast where the 
chopped nuts are mixed with crumbs and 
seasonings for a supper dish, or nut 
butters for sandwiches, can no longer be 
classed as extra delicacies; they are among 
our most substantial foods. A cream 
cheese is another Canadian food rich in 
fat as well as protein, while if we could 
adopt some of ‘the dietetics of the famous 
French chefs in the use of olive oil we 
would begin at once to develop a healthier 
Canadian people. 

With the gardening and canning en 
thusiasm of last year a strange doctrine 
sprang up that we could live on green 
herbs all summer, and canned vegetables 
all winter, and release most of our staple 
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A Defence of the Late Francis Joseph of 
Austria. 

A DEFENCE of the 
Joseph of Austria-Hungary appears in 
the Nineteenth Century from the pen of Wal- 


Emperor Francis 





burga Paget. Since the war started the out- 
side world has acquired a harsh opinion of the 
old monarch who either engineered the situa- 


tion leading to the war or permitted himself 


to be used as a tool of the Germans. The 
writer contends, however, that he was gentle, 
well-intentioned and thoroughly geunine. The 


article reads in part: 


Weakness and helplessness have been the 
national Austrian failings for centuries and 
have made for Austria a reputation for 
treachery and insincerity. They give the key 
te the long and undisputed reign of Prince 
Metternich, who, though astoundingly leger 
and frivolous, certainly knew what he 
wanted and was full of resource and imagin- 
ation. If the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
with some apparent reason been reproached, 
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foods for export. It might be possible to 
do this and survive on some tropical 
island, but it would not do for an industri- 
ous northern race in a Canadian climate. 
It is true that the root vegetables, like 
potatoes, beets and parsnips, do contain 
‘onsiderable starch or sugar because they 
have to store this to feed the plant, and 
the “seed vegetables” like corn, even in 
the green stage, have a little of the pro- 
tein which the new young plant would 
need to live on until it could take food 
from the ground for itself, but the chief 
value of our fruits and vegetables lies 
not in the nutriment they contain, but in 
their medicinal properties. When pros- 
pecting in the northern gold fields before 
the time of railroads, men knew that if 
their vegetables and fruit foods ran out, 
and they were reduced to bread and salt 
meat, they would die from scurvy unless 
fruit or vegetables could be brought in 
in some form The mineral salts and 
acids that act as body regulators come 
from no other source than fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, even though we have 
to take them in the form of a doctor’s 
tonic, because we have not been eating 
enough of these foods. In addition to 
this the cellulose or fibrous material that 
makes the framework of fruits and vege 
tables is necessary if people are to keep 
well. We can understand this best if we 
scrape an apple to a fine pulp, put the 
pulp on a cheese cloth and squeeze out the 
juice; the fibrous, woody material left is 
largely cellulose and is absolutely indi- 
restible, as nature intended. The muscles 
of the walls of the digestive tract would 
never act unless they had some bulk of 
material to act on, so the cellulose is really 
a broom to carry other wastes from the 
system. 
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So it is not 


enough to save wheat and 
beef and bacon by using just anything 
to take their place; people have suffered 
from one form of starvation or another 
even when their tables were loaded—wit} 
Neither is it safe to 
economize too closely in foods, especially 
where there are children The cost of 
living is high, but if you get the right kind 
of life for your money—happy, energetic 
life that accomplishes something to-day 
and will do still more to-morrow if noth 
ing happens—it’s cheap at any price 
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the wrong things 


Emperor 


by those who did not know him well, with 
treachery, insincerity and ingratitude, it must 
al’ be put down to that most fatal weakness 


which always made him listen to the last per 
spoke to. He was born like that, and 
the only fortitude he showed was in 
bearing patiently and bravely the terrible 
end accumulated misfortunes of his long life 

Francis Joseph was the son of a very clever 
and determined lady, the Archduchess Sophie 
and it was she who, together with her sister 
in-law, the Empress Marianne, arranged the 
abdication of the feeble-minded Emperor Fer 
dinand, as well as the resignation of the crown 
by her own incapable husband, and pushed or 
to a throne, rocking in the 
tempest of 1848, her son, 
It was unfortunate that 
inherited his mother’s character, for a firm 
hand on Austria's destinies would probably 
have placed her in a very different position 
from the one in which that unfortunate coun 
try is at present. It is, however, a fact that 
Francis Joseph, in spite of his “unlucky 
hand,” had a very strong hold on the affectior 
of his subjects. His simple and winning ways 
the politeness which springs from a_ kind 


son he 


ever 


Revolution and 
a boy of eighteen 
this boy had not 














heart, his conscientiousness in doing all the 
work and anything that was required of him 























his strong family affections—for to her last 
day he was in love with the beautiful though 
somewhat capricious Empress—his kindness 
to his servants and employees, and the sin- 
ere humility with which he attended religious 
eremonies, all appealed to the good-natured 
ind easy-going Austrians 

I have seen many frivolous and cynical dip- 
omats, when watching the Emperor walking 
through the streets of Vienna in the Corpus 
Domini procession, deeply impressed by his 


simple and serious devotion. He was in f 








uniform and attended by all the archdukes 
ind a crowd of high officials and officers all 
gleaming in gold and silver and the brightest 


hues. At every altar on the way the Emperor 
knelt humbly down in the dust to pray 
When in Easter week he followed the old cus- 
tom of the House of Hapsburg to wash the 
feet of twelve old men, he did so conscienti- 
yusly and reverently, and it was impossible not 
to feel that with him it was a real religious 
act The beautiful Empress had long ago 
emancipated herself from what she considered 
1 tiresome and antiquated nuisance, although 
n her younger days she and her ladies had 
also trodden the cobblestones of Vienna in 
their silk shoes, with the sun streaming down, 
through their glittering tiaras and ropes of 
pearls and diamonds, on to their bare heads 
and shoulders, to the intense delight and 
admiration of the pleasure-loving population. 

Perhaps the most serious misfortune of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was the utter lack of 
intimate friends, men of standing, character, 
ind independent thought. The men who sur- 
rounded him were not of any calibre: they 
vere courtiers, occupied mainly with petty 
ceremonies and with no broad outlook over 
European politics. 

The greatest desideratum for a Sovereign is 
to hear the truth, and from this Francis 
Joseph was debarred by never having encour- 
aged an intimate intercourse with the best 
men of his Empire. Everybody knows the 
relief of talking over anxieties, sorrows and 
worries with a friend. It is said that the 
worst time for a murderer is before he has 
told somebody of his crime. Imagine then 
the weight of oppression a weak and lonely 
man must have suffered in carrying silently 
all the cares and responsibilities of a vast and 
heterogeneous Empire on his shoulders. Most 
of the Austrian Ministers were men who had 
risen to their positions by their capacity for 
work, but with whom the Emperor would 
never come in contact in any other way. The 
men he knew best were probably those who 
accompanied him on his shooting excursions, 
but it is not likely that any of them would 
have been able to zive him any sound advice 
or that they would have taken any interest in 
European politics 








In his family he was lonely too. The Em- 
press at the time of her marriage was only 
seventeen and a wild, fantastic child. She was 
rather headstrong and self-willed and the 
Emperor was not the man to train and edu- 
sate her. As year after year her beauty in- 
creased, he fell more and more under her 
sway and gave way to all her fancies. Though 
by no means wanting in brains, she was no 
companion to her husband nor took any inter- 
est in his Empire beyond showing a marked 
preference for everything Hungarian. 

It was the Emperor's strong sense of duty 
which made him so popular with his subjects, 
and perhaps, too, an unconscious pity for his 
helplessness. “Der arme Mann” was an ex- 
pression one constantly heard. Everybody 
knew that he was in the habit of getting up 
every day at half-past four and going at 
ynce to his writing table, where he spent many 
hours, and where, when there was a press 
of work, his meals were brought to him. 
These meals appear to have been of an ele- 
mentary description, for the A.D.C. who par- 
ticipated in them reported that the Emperor 
nsed to say “You are a lucky fellow, for you 
can go to your club and have another lunch, 
but I must remain hungry.” I do not sup- 
pose that it ever occurred to him that he 
might have the cooks reprimanded for their 
negligence. Francis Joseph was extremely 
simple in all his habits. He used always .o 
travel by the usual trains, whilst the Em- 
press had special trains, of which the roofs 
in hot weather were covered with damp green 
sods of grass, and which were provided with 
many other luxurious appliances. 
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Making Buying Safe 
and Kasy 


HOW ADVERTISING SAVES 


AND 





PROTECTS THE BUYING PUBLIC 





OES the average person ever 
stop to think what a safe and 
easy thing buying has become 

in our day?—What a contrast to the 
way it used to be within the memory 
of most of us? 

This applies to all buying—of ne- 
cessities, of luxuries, of everything. 


JOHN SULLIVAN SPEAKS 

Mr. John Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
in a recent interview, said some things 
on this subject which should interest 
every buyer in the world. For his 
words apply to the purchase of any- 
thing, from a 5-cent cake of soap up 
to the most expensive advertised 
article. 

“To-day,” said Mr. Sullivan, “the 
housewife sends her little child to 
make purchases at the corner grocery. 
She sends her with perfect confidence 
that, even though a child, she cannot 
err therein. All that the child needs 
is explicit instructions to buy THIS 
or THAT. In the éase of all staple 
produce the price is known, the 
quality is known, and the NAME is 
known. There is practically nothing 
about the goods that is unknown. And 
to be sure of getting exactly what you 
want, it is only necessary to name the 
goods. 

“It is the same in other stores of 
nearly every kind. 





WHEN BUYING WAS A HAZARD 


“What a contrast to the days of our 
fathers, when practically all buying 
was a hazard—impossible for the child 
and risky even for the parents! 

“In those so-called ‘good old days,’ 
soap was just soap, prunes were just 
prunes, coffee was coffee—and so on 
through the long list of things that are 
used in every home. 

“In no case was there any guarantee 
of quality—or any sure way to identify 
goods that might have proved sat- 
isfactory so that the same goods could 
be bought again. 
game was just a game—a game and 
a gamble; with all the odds against 
the buyer. 


THE COMING OF THE TRADE- 
A 


“Then gradually, step by step, 
came the great change. The TRADE- 





The whole buying. 


MARK began to appear—a positive 
means of identifying goods. And with 
the trade-mark came ADVERTISING 
on a national scale—the best, the sur- 
est, the cheapest, the only efficient way 
of making the merits of these goods 
known to buyers everywhere. 


“Trade-marked merchandise was 
soon found to be good merchandise— 
worthy of every buyer’s confidence. 


“In fact trade-marked articles have 
got to be good. The trade-mark 
identifies them, advertising proclaims 
them, and use by thousands and mil- 
lions makes their qualities positively 
known. Only first-class merchandise 
can dare to court such a test. A well- 
known trade-mark is an asset of price- 
less value for a good article, but it 
would be sure death for a poor one, 
for in that case it would be not a 
guarantee but a WARNING to the 
buyer. It would help him to identify 
the bad as well as the good; to avoid 
the one and choose the other 


“The greatest achievement of mod- 
ern advertising is that for the first 
time in the history of the world’s mer- 
*handising it protects the buyer; it 
makes buying both easy and safe. The 
value of every trade-mark depends on 
the good will of the buyer, therefore, 
this trade-mark, which positively 
identifies the goods, for better or for 
worse, is the buyer’s sure and certain 
guarantee.” 


FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL 


Mr. Sullivan could very well have 
gone on to say something about the 
way advertising has simplified buying 
for those who travel, or those who 
shop elsewhere than at their own 
regular stores. Advertising has dis- 
tributed the merchandise of general 
demand so thoroughly that wherever 
one goes, he may obtain the articles 
he is familiar with at home, at the 
same price. So there is once more 
protection and ease in buying. 


THE FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING 


The whole function of modern ad- 
vertising is to acquaint the public, for 
its protection and convenience, with 
standardized, identified goods, sold at 
a fair price, and at a price which is 
practically universal the whole coun- 
try over. The economics of advertis- 
ing is a big and fascinating subject. 
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Walter Jackson Decides Quick 





mal ALTERS JACKSON is a merchant, doing a retail business 

of about $50,000 yearly. His costs of doing business run 
about 17% of his sales, and include $2,000 as a profit above his ex- 
penses for self and family. Jackson is the best merchant in the 
city---miles ahead of his fellow merchant. Travellers who sell him 
like his methods of buying, for he is a quick decider. It may be “No,” or it may be “Yes,” 
but there is no dragging out the matter of a proposed purchase. For one thing Jackson 
hasn’t time to hum and haw. A firm selling $150 worth of merchandise a day—nearly 





$1,000 a week—must use every hour profitably. 


Why Jackson is a quick decider is: he keeps himself 
thoroughly informed about markets and about affairs 
generally. He subscribes to a specialized business paper 
—the Dry Goops Review—and to THe FINancrar 
Post or CANADA. 


The Dry Goons Review keeps him informed as to 
styles, as to tendencies, as to new goods, as to scarce 
goods, and as to sources of supply ;—this and much else. 
But Jackson keeps his finger on the pulse of the nation’s 
business—by reading Tue Fixaneran Post. He is a 
student of conditions and finds the weekly survey of 
business conditions provided by Tue Frxancran Post 
the best thing that comes his way. Also, he finds Tur 
Post extremely readable—unlike some financial news- 
papers that have fallen into his hands. 


Again: Jackson is bigger than his community—a smal] 
Ontario city which is the shopping centre of a large 
territory. He can talk with big men—with his banker 
on the banker’s own level; with the leading manufac- 


turers of his community; with his lawyer and clergy- 
man. Jackson has civic honors, and could get into 
federal politics if he chose, for he is a leader. And if 
you ask Jackson where he gets his information, he will 
tell you: “TI read specialized publications.” 


But because Jackson is a business man, a good business 
paper is the one he enjoys most, and THe FINANCIAL 
Post or CANADA meets his needs admirably. Jackson 
says: “Why, for 6 cents a week, $3 a year, I get the 
results of the labors of high-priced and highly-trained 
men. I’m told that the editors and staff of Tur Post 
are the highest-priced men in their field in Canada. I’m 
not concerned about that. All I know is that I get each 
week a quality, amount and variety of news interesting 
to me at less than the price of a cigar. And I could tell 
you how I have made hundreds of dollars because of the 
definite information I have gathered from THe Post. 
Besides which I have investments, and so am interested 
in a newspaper for investors.’ 


ACKSON has no advantages over a thousand other merchants—that is, advantages which 
J are not open to others. The way Jackson has travelled and continues to travel is open te 
every other merchant. If vou believe that intelligence and first-class business information 
will help you acquire the quality of quick decision, and if vou would have the medium of first 
class business information, then use the coup: below. Let 1918 see ypu take a step forward i1 


the direction of more profitable trading. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Dept. M.M., 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 


Send me Tre Financia Post for four months, for which T enclose $1—this that | may get rightly acquainted 


with it. 


The Financial Post 
is published every Saturday— 
$3.00 per year. 
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The Faults of Lloyd George 


Continued from page 65. 


to it during the past year--namely, General 
Smuts, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Barnes— 
who, with Lord Milner, are probably its most 
aseful members. Mr. Henderson retired in 
consequence of a somewhat obscure “tiff” 
with the Prime Minister, the rights of which 
were not easy to follow. 


The weakness of the War Cabinet is a party 
weakness. This blight paralyzes us in war 
as it demoralized us in peace. In saying this 
no Unionist—if we may use so obsolete a 
term—can be accused of prejudice, because 
this weakness lies with the Unionist person- 
nel, and we can all now see that Mr. Lloyd 
George would have done better had he come 
before the House of Commons with a Govern- 
ment of all the talents rather than one col- 
lected from all the caucuses. Times are much 
too serious for any of us to remember the par- 
ties to which we once belonged or the party 
leaders we once applauded. These things 
mean nothing to-day and are unlikely to mean 
anything to-morrow. Just as the Asquith 
Government was hampered at every turn by 
Liberal vacillation and Mugwumpishness, so 
the Lloyd George Government is handicapped 
by Unionist feebleness—in Ireland a Duke 
replaces a Birrell—which makes it unable to 
arrive at settled conclusions or to adopt the 
policies that would be both wise and popular. 
{t is impossible to ascertain from any one 
in a position to know what goes on, what these 
“great, wise, and eminent” persons contribute 
to the Government beyond their amiable and 
attractive personalities They represent no 
appreciable body of public opinion, and would 
pretend to no serious knowledge of war, 
which happens to be the business in hand. In 
fact, they would seem to have little raison 
d’etre in a War Government, as Mr. Lloyd 
George must be continually reminded when he 
looks longingly at the superror arrangements 
of the Central Empires, which he is so anxious 
to imitate. There are no Front-Benchers 
nor anything remotely resembling them 
among the War Lords of Germany, where 


from the moment the guns began to speak, 
civilians, from Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
downwards, took a back seat. 


The exciting controversy of the past month 


with its innumerable alarms and excursions, 
has confirmed the view that the Govern- 














WHAT YOU CAN DO 

If you are a Business Man you can help 
to inerease food production by aiding 
the local organizations in your own 
community. 

lf vou ere a Cook you can avoid waate 
by being careful of the scrap» and pre- 
paring dishes which do not require the 
foods necded overseaa. 

If you are a Farmer vou can put all 
your effort into the vital work of pro- 
duction. Make your difficulties known 
to business men and others in the lo- 
cality that vou may bear the respon- 
sibility jointly. 

If you are a Housewife you can study 
the situation as it affects your own 
home. You can economize in wheat, 
beef, bacon, augar and fats. You can 
take a personal interest in marketing, 
and help the men-folke in backyard 
gardening. 

if wou are a Storekeeper you can en- 
courage your customers to purchase 
substitute fooda which till release 
wheat, beef and bacon for export. 

if vou are a Teacher you can get all 
the information you can on food pro- 
duction and corserration, get the in- 
terest of the chilaren ana encourage 
them to aid production by giving their 
spare time to help on farme, or by 
keeping a garden, chickena or a pig of 
their own where possible. 

If vou are a Pessimist dircct your pee- 
simism where it will du the most good. 
Take a blue view of Germany's out- 
look. If you cannot be cheerful do not 
make others unhappy at your coun- 
irys expense. 























impression as everything else you do. 
notes and letters should be written on dainty stationery. 





convey preciscly 


Empress Louise Papeteries 
are of the daintiest. 


Supplied in delicate tints of greeu and azure as well as white. 


Ask your stationer for a box. 


Gupress Souise 
apeterie 


yo" correspondence should 
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ment requires strengthening, as it is obvious 
from the schemes adopted, and the manner in 
which those schemes are proclaimed, that it 
lacks solidity, knowledge, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. A man of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
peculiar temperament requires to be surround- 
ed by well-informed and resolute men, s0 
that the country may make the most of his 
unusual gifts. That cannot be the case when 
we find his entourag: inspiring campaigns in 
the press or elsewhere against the Higher 
Command of the British Army while he openly 
sneers at British strategy before a foreign 
audience. Imagine what the feelings of Ger- 
many would have been if at the height of the 
disaster sustained by the Austrian army at 
the hands of General Brusiloff in June, 1916, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg had taken the 
opportunity of a luncheon in Sofia to strafe 
the great General Staff of Berlin as respons- 
ible for this debacle, all the more if Marshal 
Hindenburg and General Ludendorf were 
simultaneously the objective of a journalistic 
barrage in newspapers believed to be inspired 
from the secretariat of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor. The thing is so impossible that it 
could not be. It should be equally impossible 
with us, however different may be our sys- 
tem from that of Germany, however little we 
may be anxious to imitate the Germans. 
There are decencies in war as at other times. 
The head of a War Cabinet who deliberately 
practises Yellow Journalism should be pro- 
vided with colleagues sufficiently strong to 
keep him in order. 

If indecision was the keynote of the Asquith 
regime, irresponsibility occasionally animates 
the Lloyd George Ministry, which makes one 
doubt the judgment of those mentioned at 
the outset of this article, who are forever de- 
claring, as some of the same pundits declared 
a year ago, that there can be no other Gov- 
ernment but this, and that any suggestion to 
the contrary is treasonable. The British 
Empire, we are given to understand, only con- 
tains one possible Prime Minister. This 
strikes the spectator of the political game as 
both a bad joke and a bitter humiliation, 
which have not even the merit of truth, as 
sycophants may learn sooner than they im- 
agine. We cannot do with anything less than 
our best at such a juncture. 
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A Five-Year War 


A Summary of the Military Situation as 
it Stands Now. 





CLEAR summary of the war situation 
4 is given by Frank H. Simonds in the 
American Review of Reviews. He is pessi- 
mistic, not on the score of the ultimate out- 
come of the war, but with reference to the 
outlook for 1918. He now predicts a five- 
year war, if not longer. It is interesting to 
note that in 1914 Col. MacLean predicted in 
the Financial Post a seven-year war. Mr. 
Simonds writes: 

Like 1917, the New Year opens in the midst 
of discouragement and depression for the 
Allies, in whose number we are now reckoned. 
For the first time during the present war a 
year begins with no legitimate reason for ex- 
pecting victory, decisive victory, during its 
course. Unless all signs fail, the end of the 
year will see the war still in progress; and 
there is every prospect that it will see Ger- 
many able to make headway against her 
enemies and in possession of Allied territory 
on the western front. i 

In a sense the lack of great optimism at 
the opening of the campaign of the 
World War—and the Civil War was decided 
early in the fifth campaign—is due to a grow- 
ing appreciation of what modern war really 
means. We recognize now, as we did not three 
years ago, how stupendous is the task of 
defeating a people in arms and prepared for 
war. From the first abdication uf Napoleon 
to the coming of the present European con- 
flict, all European wars of importance had 
speedy decisions. Waterloo, Sadowa, Sedan, 
Lule Burgas and the Bregalnitza, each within 
a few weeks of a declaration of war pro- 
claimed the outcome of the contest. Only in 
our own Civil War was the outcome jong 
doubtful and the struggle protracted in a way 
to sugest comparison with the present 
contest. 

Thus the world was led to expect a speedy 
solution of the great problem raised by the 
World War. Y looking backward in his- 
tory to similar struggles of other countries. 
there is written much of more than pass- 
ing contemporary value. France, in the Re- 
volution and under Napoleon, defied Europe 
for more than twenty years. And France of 
the Revolution was unprepared for war. Her 
conscript armies began their campaigns in 
rags and ended them quartered in the palaces 
of every European capital. Not even the 
army which Napoleon Jed to Rusterlitz had 
such an advantage in numbers and prepara- 
tions over the Russian and Austrian armies as 
the German armies possessed over their Bri- 
tish and French foes three years ago, when 
they set out for Paris. But they had Na- 
poleon. ; 


With the P Napoleon or of Louis 
XIV. in mind. it i 


is easier to understand the 
protraction of the present struggle and to 
realize that the decision may yet be post- 
poned for years. Decisive victory last year 
was only remotely, possible even if Russia had 
stayed in the battle line and contributed her 
share. 

Meantime the Russian collapse has re- 
leased some hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man and Austrian troops, a considerable por- 
tion of whom were compelled to remain on 
the Eastern front until Russia was definitely 
out of the war. Since Russia is out and 
negotiating a separate peace, these troops will 
now constitute a strategic reserve; they are 
the material with which Germany can build 
a new offensive campaign, and with their 
arrival the offensive on the West front has 
passed to Germany. For the first time since 
Verdun, Germany has the means both as to 
men and guns to risk another great offensive. 

And the German press and the German 
critics are all agreed that such an offensive 
is now to take place. One is tempted to sus- 
pect the good faith of such declarations, for 
Germany has not in the past used the brass 
band method to advertise her strategy in 
advance of putting it into operation; neither 
the Dunajeec nor Verdun was preceded by press 








s 











agents. Yet there remains the solid fact that 
Germany has the resources for an offensive, 
and there is obviousiy sound reason } 
should now seek by an offensive to get a de 
cision before the American army is ready, as 
she sought to get a decision at Verdun before 
the British were ready. 

Since there will be no reinforcement of 
the British and the French until the Ameri 
can army 18 ready for action, and since the 
American army cannot be ready in great 
numbers before the campaign of 1919, al- 
though some thousands may be in the firing 
line before spring, there is, then, no reason 
to expect a decision this year, as the re 
Allied military achievement in the 
there is every reason to expect that Allied 
effort may be restricted more severely to the 
defensive than in any previous campaign of 
the whole war. We must then face the pro- 
bability of a five years’ war, at the shortest, 
looking at the military considerations; as 
to victory won hy economic weapons in a 
shorter time, this remains always possible 
and never likely 

It seems to me that it is the part of wisdom 
for the Allies to make clear to their publics 
in advance of the next campaign what its 
course promises to be, for in doing this they 
will abolish vain hopes and avoid the conse- 
quences of disappointments, which seem to 
me bound to follow too great optimism now. 


























In the first place it seems to me utterly 
unlikely that there can be any decision, on 
the military side this year. Russia is out of 
the war; the Allies have no right or reason 
to hope that any changes at all that are con 
ceivable in Russia will help them or bring 








back to them any Russian aid. The defec- 
tion of Russia has released many troops and 
t has involved Rumania, which will be com 
pelled to make peace on Germ: terms 
tussia and Rumania, together, making 








separate peace, will re se something like a 
million and a half German, Austrian and 
Bulgarian troops, all of which save the Bul 
ans can be used upon the Western and 
fronts or behind the German and 
lines to improve communicat 
speed up industry 

In the second place the collapse of Russia 
nd the surrender of Rumania, due to Rus- 
sian desertion, have wholly changed the Ger 
man temper. Six months ago the mass of 
the German people desired peace because they 
did not believe absolute victory was possible; 
they were equally convinced that they could 
not be decisively beaten. But now, with 
Russia and Rumania out, with Italy terribly 
beaten recently, the German people have 
gained a new confidence, and at the same 
time the extreme militaristic and autocratic 
elements have gained absolute control. Thus 
at one time Germany has obtained the men 







ions 








for a new offensive and her people have ac- 
quired a confidence and an expectation of suc- 
cess which will lead them to make additional 
sacrifices and endure fresh burdens. 


On the Allied side the situation is equally ~ 


plain. Britain, France, and Italy have at 
least as many troops under arms as Germany 
and Austria now possess. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that on the West 
front Britain and France will not be able to 
match man against man and gun against gun 
with Germany and Austria during the cam- 
paign that is now to begin, and they should 
be able to do this without relying upon the 
American troops, which are slowly but surely 
nereasing in numbers and will be able to 
hold portions of the line next summer, al- 
though they will not be fit for any such ambi- 
tious effort as the new British armies made 
the Somme last year and before Arras thi 
spring 

But the Allies have no considerable ad- 
vantage in numbers. They cannot hope, by 
pursuing the war of attrition next summer to 
exhaust German numbers, while theirs still 
remain sufficiently great to bid for a decision 
In a word. a state of balance has been reached 
on the West front. Were the Allies con- 
fronted by the same necessities as the Ger- 
mans, they might risk all upon a desperate 
offensive. but they have not the same neces- 
sities. They have a new ally coming up all 
the time, a new ally who can be depended 

















upon to supply a million men in 1919 and, in 
the meantime to give ever increasing aid on 
the sea and in the furnishing of food and 
munitions. As Wellington waited for the 
Prussians at Waterloo, the new Allies can 
afford to wait for America in this war 

The Germ: on the other hand, cannot 
ifford to wait Their submarine campaign 
no longer promises victory, it is slowly but 
red and a year hence the 
to be better for the Allies 
hipping than now. German 
arrives may be pos- 
prove impossible, but it is the 
ince of re: tion of German war 
1ims and victory after America gets up 1s 
Germany has now to spend 
her last reserves acquired through Russian 
collapse in seeking a decision, as Napoleon put 
s Guards in at Waterloo, hoping to smash the 
before the Prussians could get up in 
t numbers 

As for the Allies, they have to parry this 
blow as they parried two similar blows, the 
one at the Marne, the other at Verdun. That 
their armies can do this, the past would 
seem to prove unmistakable, for the Germans 
will have no such advantage in 1918 as they 
had in 1914 and 1916. But the problem is 
ly mili in a minor degree, the real test 
must come among the people of France, of 
Italy and of Britain, for it is against the will 
and determination of the people behind the 
fronts that the Germans are going to strike, 
primarily 

The object of this war is to destroy the 
German belief that his people are a superior 
people to whom it is permitted to break every 
law and violate every convention of human 
ity and decency in the effort to dominate 
mankind. Peace with the German, while he 
holds to this doctrine, is impossible on any 
rms, becau 
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no agreement would outlast 
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is return to strength German 
was a national view, ily be bol 
ished the whole have beer 
brought to surrender it in our Civil 
War saw that there could be but one ending 
that compromise was impossible with those 
who were ermined to disrupt the nation 
and who n their main demand secessior 
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people are driven to 
ibandon that portion of their doctrine which 
threatens the safety of all g Week by 
week and month by month the casualty lists 
ire the most potent influence. Germany is 
bleeding to death, her sons are falling to 
British, French and Italian guns; they fell 
to Russian and they will presently fall to 
American Her enemies are dividing their 


osses: she cannot divide hers. Last year the 
French lost 300,000 in their conflicts with 
ie Germans; the British. perhaps 800.000 
but the Germans lost not than a million 
nd probably a million and a quarter In 
1916 he lost 700,000 against the French, an 
equal number against the British, and 350,000 
against the Russians and his other foes. In 
the same year the British and French losses 
were perhaps 750,000 aniece. In two years 
Germany has lost 3,000,000 men in battle; 
France a little more than a million; the Bri 
tish a million-and a _ half But Germany 
cannot continue to lose at this rate against 
s, and in 1919 she will have to 
pay tr bute to the United States also 

To win by attrition is a long road, but it 
is a sure road. More than this, it insures that 
after the war the Germans will find them 
selves handicapned for a generation at least 
by the destruction of their male population 
As compared with her grest industrial rivals 
the United States and Britain, Germany will 
be crippled for an indefinite time She is 
using up her future now And so her local 
victories, like the far more considerable vic 
tories of Napoleon, can be endured with 
equanimity. so long as the will to ficht of 
the Allies remains unshaken. We might have 
lost the war at the Marne. or at Verdun. 
Germany might have won. had Russia gone 
and the United States remained neutral, but 
Germany cannot win now unless the German 
really is a super-man, and the American, the 
Briton. and the Frenchman. inferior and 
decadent people And if this were true 
the Germans would deserve to win. 
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The Poison Propa- 
ganda in Russia 


How the Germans Brought About the 
Dissensions There. 





HE defection of Russia is the direct re- 

sult of the poison propaganda carried on 
in that country by the Germans. The dissen- 
sion resulted from the work of the German 
agents and the Bolsheviki are in German 
pay; such is the story told by Roger Lewis in 
Collier’s Weekly. He outlines the propaganda 
as follows: 


Sukhomlinov was finally dismissed, the 
whole Department of Munitions thoroughly 
reorganized, and in the summer of 1916 the 
army was plentifully supplied with rifles and 
ammunition and ready for an offensive cam- 
paign. 

As Brusiloff’s brilliant advance began to 
wear down Austro-German resistance and 
clearly demonstrated Russia’s complete re- 
covery from her helpless condition of the sum- 
mer before, Germany suddenly changed her 
methcds. 

Formerly Germany had counted upon the 
Russian War Office in her plans to cripple the 


Russian army and make a successful conduct - 


of the war impossible. But she now planned 
an intrigue on a much wider and more daring 
scale. ‘Lhis was to corrupt, or at least to Ger- 
manize, the entire Russian Government. She 
knew that she could always rely upon the as- 
sistance of a pro-German court and a strong 
reactionary party, but there were still too 
many honest, liberal-minded ministers faith- 
fully working for the good of their own coun- 
try. While Sazonov remained in power it 
was clear that Germany could not hope to 
dominate the Russian Government. History 
may not give Sazonov a prominent place 
among the statesmen of the world, but he 
was at least a conscientious, far-sighted 
foreign minister, absolutely devoted to the 
cause of the Allies, enjoying the respect of 
all parties in Russia and the ful! confidence of 
the French and British Governments. 


I do not pretend to know through what 
particular channel of court influence Ger- 
many worked to bring about the removal of 
Sazonov. Technical reasons, one of them 
Sazonov’s Polish policy, were, of course, given 
by the Government for his dismissal, but no 
one attempted to conceal or disguise the real 
one. Sazonov was dismissed because he was 
not acceptable to Germany. 

But that was not all. To complete the 
German plot a final stroke of superb irony 
was necessary. This was the instatement of 
Sturmer, the perfect personification of the 
reactionary, pro-German court society in Rus- 
sia. Soon the last liberal minister in the 
Cabinet, Ignatiev, whose progressive educa- 
tional reforms had received the warmest ap- 
proval of the whole country, followed Sazonov 
into retirement, and the reactionary party 
was supreme. The affairs of the country were 
now in the control of the German premier, 
Sturmer; a corrupt and demented Minister of 
the Interior, Protopopov; and a depraved 
“stareek” or “elder”—-not a monk, as he has 
generally been called abroad—Rasputin. 

One may challenge history in vain for such 
a picturesque trio of rogues and impostors. 
Sturmer was in secret negotiations with Ber- 
lin to bring about a separate peace; Proto- 
popov was conspiring to do what little was 
necessary to complete the internal disorgani- 
zation of the country; and the whole imperial 
policy was at all times subject to the whims 
and caprices of an illiterate, sensualized char- 
latan whose amazing story has, since the re- 
volution, become known to the whole world. 
Germany's second intrigue, to Germanize the 
entire Russian Government, had met with 
phenomenal success. 

And this time Germany's success was 
neither transient nor superficial. It had been 
possible to remove a corrupt war minister and 
reorganize a munitions department, but it 
was not possible to indict and dismiss a whole 
autocratic government which had its roots in 
the imperial court. The sense of outrage at 
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the conduct of its rulers so deepened in the 
hearts of the Russian people that by Decem- 
ber, 1916, it became a sullen, fearless defiance, 
uniting all classes and factions except the 


reactionaries, and finding echoes in the most 
remote parts of the empire. There was but 
one method of bringing the rulers to justice 
——that of revolution. 

Three days after the revolution the pro- 
German court, including the Emperor and 
Empress, were in confinement at Tsarskoe 


Selo. The ministers who had conspired to 
wreck the country were locked up in the 
ancient dungeon of Peter and Paul. Auto- 
cracy was dead and all the channels through 
which Germany had poured her deadly in- 
fluence into the heart of the Russian nation 
were automatically closed. It seemed for the 
moment that German machination had over- 
reached itself and had resulted in an upheaval 
which had placed the loyal forces of the na- 
tion on top. Germany obviously could no 
longer hope to deal with the heads of the Rus- 
sian Government. There was no underhand 
method of approach to Miliukov, Lvoff, Ker- 
ensky, or any of the other representatives of 
the new power. Moreover, even if it had been 
possible, there would have been no point in 
it, for it was clear that the real power in 
Russia was to rest from that time in the hands 
of the people. But here Germany’s genius 
for international intrigue and propaganda 
really asserted itself. No longer finding it 
possible +o conspire with the heads of the 
Government, she planned a manceuvre which 
was much more brilliant. She decided to ap- 
peal to the Russian people themselves. 

You cannot corrupt a nation of more than 
160,000,000 people, but you can poison it. 
And the convulsions which the country may 
have to go through in order to throw off the 
poison may result in anarchy or civil war. 
This is exactly what Germany counted on. 
She immediately set out, by a systematic 
dissemination of propaganda and by a most 
lavish distribution of bribes, to discredit the 
new Government in the eyes of the people, 
to befog further the nebulous ideas about de- 
mocracy held by the uneducated classes, and 
to do everything conceivable te aggravate the 
class warfare which was the natural accom- 
paniment of revolution. The extent of her 
efforts is indicated by the fact that in the first 
three months after the revolution she spent 
50,000,000 rubles in Russia in her propaganda 
campaign. Never was money spent with more 
Three 
weeks after the new ministry had taken office 
a cry went up in Russia against the “bour- 
geois” government Not one person in a 
thousand knew what the word meant, but it 
vaguely connoted prosnerous-looking people 
with clean collars who had more money than 
you did. There was no answer to this form of 
reproach. If you were bourgeois, you were 
bourgeois, and, by the same token, the deadly 
enemy of the people. 

The radical newspapers, which were prac- 
tically the only ones read by the working 
people, and the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, accused the new Govern- 
ment of being as imperialistic as the old one 
Miliukov, who had been hailed at the time of 
the revolution as the chief champion of the 
people’s rights against the wicked tyranny of 
the old regime, was now, according to the 
German-tainted extremists, the enemy cf the 
new freedom. 

The Government’s leniency toward German 
agents was a mystery to almost everyone. A 
hundred times a day the question was asked: 
“Why isn’t Lenine arrested?” But the Gov- 
ernment was really in a dilemma. If it ar- 
rested Lenine prematurely, it would have 
made a martyr of him, and a violent protest 
would have gone up from all the radical ele- 
ments of the country, which would have 
charged the Government with violating the 
new freedom of speech and political amnesty. 
Lenine was a Russian citizen, and according 
to their views he had a right to do and say 
what he wanted. On the other hand, if the 
Government left Lenine at liberty, it gave 
Germany a free hand to agitate as much as 
she liked in Russia. 

Petrograd became a scene of the most ex- 
traordinary street meetings. Everyone in the 
country suddenly decided he was an orator, 
and the principal squares became open-air 
theatres in which everyone fancied that he 
had been chosen for one of the important 


speaking parts. For generations the Russian 
people had been compelled to live in silence, 
and they were now making up for it. 

And through the din one note became louder 
and more insistent, the voice of Germany 
Under the inspiration of her well-paid agents, 
democracy began to mean to the masses as 
much pay as possible, as little work as pos- 
sible, all the power in the country and none 
of the responsibility. It was socialism gone 
mad. All this was quite as Germany had 
planned 

I am not making the preposterous con- 
tention that all the difficulties into which Rus- 
sia was plunged were of Germany’s making 
All the materials were waiting; an ignorant 
population, dazzled by vague vistas of free- 
dom, beyond its understanding; a latent class 
feeling, easily fanned into flame; a govern- 
ment totally lacking real power or authority; 


and a large anarchistic element ready to 
defy any condition except lawlessness and 
chaos. These materials were in readiness 


Germany applied the spark. 

Germany knew that the real power in Rus- 
sia lay not in the Government but in the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties. So she aimed to control this organiza- 
tion. The Boisheviki, or extreme socialist 
faction, made up largely of foreigners, an- 
archists, and criminals, became her natural 
weapon. Skillfully manipulated by paid Ger- 
man agitators, this party, not inconsiderable 
either in size or influence, became thor- 
oughly imbued with German doctrines. “Down 
with the Government!” “Down with the 
war!” became the popular watchwords, 
shouted from the public squares and inscribed 
on flaming banners borne by the Workmen's 
and Soldiers’ parades. 

I went up to a soldier in one of these pro- 
cessions who was tottering under a tremend- 
ous standard bearing the inscription “Down 
with Miliukov!” and asked him what griev- 
ance he had against the Foreign Minister 

“I don’t know anything about Miliukov,” 
he answered sullenly, “but I’ve got my fifteen 
rubles.” 

There was no particular attempt made to 
conceal the promiscuous distribution of Ger- 
man money in the capital. Over on the Vi- 
borg side of the Neva an agent stood one night 
before the Bolshevik insurrection in July, 
with an enormous bundle of five-ruble notes 
which he was freely distributing to all the 
workingmen of the district who applied. He 
dealt it out, however, with a very generous 
dose of political advice. It may be added 
that when the Government at last decided to 
round un the principal offenders in the Bol- 
shevik disturbances, it was found that these 
denouncers of the bourgeoisie and the capi- 
talists had without exception comfortable 
bank accounts, ranging from a few hundreds 
to a million rubles. 

yw The industries of the entire country fell 
under the influence of the Bolsheviki. Fac- 
tory employees in the important business of 
manufacturing war munitions interpreted de- 
mocracy as some strange act of political al- 
chemy which had suddenly changed their state 
of oppression and economic slavery into one 
of unlimited power. It was their turn to do 
the oppressing. They formed small working- 
men’s committees which took upon themselves 
the entire management of the works, retain- 
ing their employers under a sort of suspicious 
tolerance, to attend to some of the details 
which they felt were beyond them They 
invaded the offices of the owners and sacked 
the safes, sometimes marching the owners to 
the banks of one of the canals, where they 
presented them with the alternative of acced- 
ing immediately to a written list of demands 
or being thrown forthwith into the canal. The 
majority of demands included an increase of 
wages far beyond the entire business of the 
factories. Other demands were for a six- 
hour working day, ten minutes’ rest after each 
hour of work, two hours fer lunch, and two 
months’ vacation each year on full pay 
Owners were powerless. They were not even 
left the alternative of closing down. The 
workmen not only threatened them with bodily 
violence if they did, but asserted that, if 
they did, they would take over the factories 
and run them themselves. 

In the first three months after the revolu- 
tion the average output of factories engaged 
in the manufacture of war supplies suffered 
a decrease of 40 per cent. 
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CMy ‘er Pheeniil 
he AEOLIAN -VOCALION 


“When my birthday came around, He sug- 
gested furs, and I suggested a phonograph. Al- 
though neither of us can play any instrument, 
we are both crazy about music. 

“After a half day's shopping 

“T chose the Aeolian-Vocalion 

“It’s tone, from the first, seemed to me far 
finer than any phonograph 1 had ever heard. 
The low tones had a new richness and ‘body.’ 
The upper ones a delicious new purity. Violin, 
orchestra, voice, band; not as from a dise and 
needle, but as from the very instruments them 
selves! 

“T confess, the case of the Vocalion won my 
feminine heart completely. It was so graceful 
in design—of such handsome, rich mahogany, 
and so softly, beautifully finished! 

“The salesman had demonstrated the Gradu 
ola device; how with it, one could phrase and 


accent and shade the music—but the full sig- 
nificance of this delightful device I never 
realized till I sat down at home and took the Graduola 
in my hand. A little pull, and there came a delicious 
shading to ‘pianissimo.’ A light, quick move of the 
fingers, accented delicately to a note—a steadier 
push brought a full, swelling ‘crescendo.’ The thrill, 
the fascination of it, I cannot describe. 

“What fun—to be able to put the same snap and 
verve into the music of a Fox-trot that I feel when 
I am dancing! 

“What joy—to be able to mould the glorious 
cadences of countless musical masterpieces to my 
own mood! 

“The Aeolian-Vocalion is a phonograph of unap- 
proachable superiority 

“With its Graduola it is more than a phonograph. 
It is a playable musical instrument of inestimable 
value; for it has brought the glow and life of musical 
expression into the heart of our home. May it bring 
the same happiness to many other homes throughout 
this broad land!” 


Vocalion Prices are—Conventional Models—$62 and up. $125 and up 
with Graduola. Beautiful Art and Period Models from $235 upwards. 


NORDHEIMER’S 


Canadian Distributors 


Corner Yonge and Albert Streets, TORONTO 
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Photographing the Enemy Lines 


A Description of the Wonderful Work of 
Airplane Observers. 





HE world knows that “the airplane is 

the eyes of the army,” but it is probable 
that the world has accepted that statement 
rather literally and does not know how the 
eyes are used. Airplane observers do not de- 
pend upon what they see themselves. The 
human_eyesight is much too faulty for that 
and anyway the aviator has to fly too high 
anywhere from three to six miles. So the 
camera is used. The camera has been de- 
veloped and improved to a remarkable degree 
by the demands of war. It is now possible 
to take accurate photographs from a height 
of six miles. Cameras have been devised 
which will photograph through mist that en- 
tirely baffles the eye. It has become a science, 
a decidedly new branch of warfare. Julian 
Street tells all about it in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. It is impossible te quote more than 
a few paragraphs from his extremely com- 
plete and interesting narrative: 


The matter of actually taking the photo- 
graphs is almost purely mechanical. The 
photographic plane merely ascends to a given 
point, when, by pressing a button or pulling a 
string, the camera is set in action. Some 
photographic planes carry several cameras 
attached in such positions that several groups 
of pictures may be taken at once. The ex- 
haust from the motor is sometimes used to 
operate cameras of a kind that take rapid 
successive pictures. Photographs that are 
perfectly clear and highly valuable have been 
taken from a height of three and a half 
miles. By means of color and light filtration 
certain things, often invisible to the eye, are 
made to stand out sharply in photographs of 
one especial kind. 

Without stating the exact nature of these 
pictures or the precise purpose for which 
they are taken, let us fancy a case in which 
an aviator could not see men lying still 
upon the ground, wrapped in camouflage 
coats, but in which by means of light filtra- 
tion the camera sharply reveals them. That 
will suffice to indicate the nature of what is 
being done with one special type of camera. 
But more wonderful yet is the trick that has 
been learned of taking clear photographs 
under weather conditions so unfavorable that 
the photographer is unable to see the earth, or 
is at best barely able to discern it. For ex- 
ample, a photograph of a section of German 
trench, closely packed with soldiers, was taken 
through a thick mist. It revealed the fact 
that the enemy, fancying himself safe under 
cover of the mist. was bringing up reserves 
for an @ttack. Within a few minutes after 
this photograph was taken the aviator re- 
turned to earth; within ten minutes after he 
had landed finished prints of this picture 
were in the hands of the intelligence officers, 
and a minute or two later the section of com- 
municating trench shown in the picture, with 
the men in it, was under a fire so heavy that 
it was completely obliterated. From the time 
the photograph was taken to the time the 
shells were dropping was not more than 
eighteen or twenty minutes. 

All aerophotographic experts will tell you 
that their science or art, or whatever you 
choose to call it, begins where the most skill- 
ful studio photography ends. Instead of tak- 
ing amateur photographers and training them 
for aerophotography they take experts and 
carry them along in a post-graduate course. 
This applies not so much to the men who 
actually take the pictures as to the laboratory 
men stationed at aviation camps with motor 
trucks fitted with highly standardized equip- 
ment for developing, printing and enlarging. 
The importance of perfect work in these 
branches is very great; plates and prints must 
be absolutely free from spots; for a dot no 
bigger than a pin point, or a slight change in 
tone, resembling a spot made upon a plate by 
chemicals, may mean volumes—as some epi- 
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sodes I shall presently relate will show 
Speed is also of the utmost importance in 
laboratory work, since conditions change mo- 
mentarily, and since the “reading” of the fin- 
ished prints by the experts of the Intelligence 
Division often requires long, patient labor 
with a magnifying instrument. 

And therein lies one of the chief advan- 
tages of photographic observation over ob- 
servation with the eye. Instead of a quick 
impression gathered while flying, and per 
haps also under fire, which is what the eye 
observer gets, the camera makes a permanent 
record, which may be studied at leisure in 
a place of safety. Instead of seeing one 
thing as the eye does, and then jumping to 
another thing, the camera’s eye takes in 
impartially every detail that comes within its 
range of vision. Objects at the margins of 
the photograph are as clear as those near 
the centre. Nothing is overlooked. Also the 
camera’s eye is infinitely sharper than the 
eye of a man. It picks out tiny items that 
no human eye can detect, and sometimes these 
items are of the first significance. 

The camera is also the deadly enemy of 
camouflage. Devices for concealment that 
baffle the eye of the ocular observer are 
revealed in photographs, sometimes faintly, 
sometimes with a clarity that is actually 
ludicrous. And fully as important, the 
camera, so to speak, remembers. What it 
has once seen does not pass out of its mind 
but becomes a permanent record. Thus, a 
picture of a certain piece of front, taken at 
a given time and under certain conditions, may 
be compared with other pictures of that same 
piece of front taken at other times, and stil] 
others, and so on, day after day or, if need 
be, hour after hour The progress of new 
trenches is noted as they are being dug; 
every change in the landseape, however slight, 
is observed and interpreted. It was through 
the camera that one of the first lessons of 
camouflage was learned. at the beginning, by 
both sides—the lesson that the shadow is an 
all-important thing; that the object you wish 
to conceal must not cast a shadow, but should 
if it stands above ground, be situated in a 
shadow cast by some larger object. For 
changing lights are yery trying to camou- 
flage; what is concealed at midday may be 
sharply revealed in the early morning or late 
afternoon. 

The valuable items of information to be 
gleaned from an important bromide print 
are not as a rule the perfectly plain items 
in other words. what you see in a photograph 
is not generally so important as what you 
are able to deduce from what you see. 

That is where the expertness of “G.S.O 
3” comes in. G.S.O. 3 is the familiar desig- 
nation of the British staff officer whose duty 
it is to study photographs and gather informa- 
tion from them. The more you learn of the 
deductions made by this individual the more 
they stun you with their constructive imagin- 
ativeness. G.S.0. 3 at his best is more like 
a wizard than a man; and at that he will 
probably admit, like an honest British soldier, 
that at reading aerophotographs the French 
are perhaps a shade more skillful than he is 
He admires intensely their achievements in 
this direction and does not hesitate to say so 

t is to G.S.O. 3 that prints are rushed as 
soon as they are made. Sometimes he causes 
photographs to be made at very brief inter- 
vals. Sometimes two or three soldiers, repre- 
sented by pin-point dots upon a print, may be 
followed on a walk that they are taking, their 
progress noted by the altered position of the 
dots in successive photographs. Three or four 
photographs of the same bit of terrain, taken 
at different hours on the same day, may reveal 
the progress of some new trench that is being 
dug or of some other work. And even so, 
trenches are dug so rapidly that forces at- 
tacking at dawn come upon works that did 
not exist when the last photograph was taken, 
about sunset on the previous day. 

Or again, it is the other way about 
Sometimes the Germans are caught by the 
camera when they do not know that they are 
being caught. And it is then that the war 
god has his little joke. I have seen photo- 
graphs that tell such a joke progressively— 
quite as Goldberg, or Tad, or Bud Fisher, 
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or any of the others who draw daily comic 
strips for newspapers tell theirs. The first 
photograph, taken from a _ great height, 
showed the commencement of work on an im- 


portant piece of military construction back 
of the German lines. Anti-aircraft guns were h N 
thickly planted about this point, to drop or e ame 


drive away observers, and German battle- 


planes were kept in readiness to fly to the 99 
attack when Allied planes appeared. In this 4 * 
vay it was hoped to keep the work a secret 

It is, however, a point of honor with the 


various escadrilles of France and the sundry 
squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps to get 
the photographs they are ordered to get. If 
yne observer goes for a certain piece of in- 
formation and does not in due course return 











“Marmalade” and “Scotland” were names 


snother goes on the same errand; if the that went together in the days of your grand- 
second does not presently come back a third eer 

departs; and so on until the object is accom- parents. This is why we have chosen a 
plished or until the command comes to desist. : wa ; °° 

Sometimes the second man out upon one of Scottish word, Curling, for our marmalade. 


these dangerous missions passes over the 
wreck of the first man’s plane, a tragic little 
spot on the ground below marking the end 
of a comrade with whem he had breakfasted 
that morning. I have seen photographs of 


the first man’s wrecked plane taken by the ‘<6 e 99 

second flyer as he passed over it. You see, it ( 

takes nerve! But nerve is the commonest ur Ing ran 

kind of commodity among the birdmen. 
The staff desired progressive pictures of . 

the new German military work. So in spite 

of the anti-aircraft guns and the battle planes evl a range 


the members of a certain British flying 


squadron went out, day after day, and got 

them. Turning the pictures over, one sees Yr 

first the beginning, then the progress of the a ma a e 
work, then its completion, then the putting 


yn of camouflage. In one photograph half the . . : 
camouflage is on. In the next it is all in is true Scottish as to its 
place and the position of the work is indicated quality. Why should it not j 
only by what looks like a faint blur. The next 
photograph shows, directly over the com- be ? We use the best in, 
pleted work, a white spot like a ragged ball ° ‘ 
é, of cotton or the mark of a blemish on a photo- Seville orangeés, the best 
‘ graphic plate. Then comes the last picture sugar, the best recipe and 
a black hole in the ground and ruin all about. . . ° 
ie And that is where the war god's joke comes the best care in its making 
e in. The white spot represents the explosion - 
. of a heavy sheil, which, instead of having been ” ee 
dropped upon the work when it was started, ie: 
was withheld until the job was done and 
Ps even camouflaged. Then—Bang!—and it was 
: gone. 
A The whole front is photographed, for miles 
we back. Each sector is divided into plots and 
fe each plot has its number. A birdman is told 
to go and get a fresh picture of, let us say, 
Plot G, 137, at 6,500 feet. He does it. His 
indicator tells him when he is at the proper 
height and his finder tells him when he is 
over the plot he has been sent to take—for, 
of course, he knows his terrain. If shrapnel 
from anti-aircraft guns sends him up above A Quality Trade-mark 
the height from which he wishes to make his 
picture he will take it from a higher point, 
say 10,000 feet; and the photograph thus ob- 
tained can be brought to scale afterward by 
enlargement. Almost always he gets his 
photograph. 















Revolution Not Pos- 
sible in Germany ? 


Writer Believes That Conditions There 
Make an Outbreak Impossible. 





———_ in a broad way in The Atlantic Buy **Curling’ ’ Brand. Look for the 

Monthly the subject of “The Mind and " [ 7 } 

~ Mood of Germany To-day,” A. D. McLaren Plaid label with the Curling Stone and 
proceeds to demolish the idea that revolution Brooms. You will geta perfect art- 


can come about in Germany as it did in Rus- icle and full value for your money. 


sia. He says: 


— = ay there has been a good 
deal of speculation in the English press on imi 
ne — of revolution, and on the out- ST. WILLIAMS FRUIT PRESERVERS, Limited 
ook for responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment, in Germany. Only a combination of ST. WILLIAMS c ONTARIO 
military defeat and starvation seems to me 
| likely to cause a violent upheaval that would 
; affect the foundation of the political struc- 
» ture. Every man and woman are so fitted 
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CORNS LIFT OUT! 
COSTS FEW CENTS 


Drops of magic! Doesn’t 
hurt one bit! Drop a little 
Freezone on a touchy corn, 
instantly that corn stops hurt- 
ing, then you lift it off with 
the fingers. No pain! Try it! 
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into the German system that it can collapse 
only as a whole. Herr Scheidemann, the 
leader of the majority Socialists, whose re- 
cent utterances have evoked expressions of 
strong disapproval from non-German Social- 
ists everywhere, said practically the same 
thing in July, 1917: “The destruction of the 
Prussian military machine means our de- 
struction as well.” 

All parties and all sections of the press are 
evidently united in the effort to convey the 
impression of confident outiook. The domestic 
distraction in Russia and the military situa- 
tion on the Eastern front resulting therefrom 
have given the moulders of public opinion a 
welcome respite; but this is to some extent 
counteracted by the British and French 
offensive in Flanders. The newspapers, in 
any case subject to strict censorship, put the 
most favorable interpretation on these events. 
But what is the reality behind press and 
politician? The internal condition of Ger- 
many and the mood of the people have for at 
least eighteen months been the subject of 
rumors and reports in the English press. Had 
these been at all trustworthy, Germany should 
have collapsed some time ago. The German 


morale of all the Allies, and that the ruthless 


sador in Berlin, is the statement that official 
Germany accepted this view, and down to the 
last moment refused to believe that the United 
States would go to war over the question 
Meanwhile the British offensive is proceeding 
somewhat more vigorously than when the 
submarine campaign was decided upon. 

The Pope’s appeal on August 17 marks an- 
other stage in the movement of German opin- 
ion. I fully expect further peace proposals, 
either direct from the Kaiser or through the 
Pope, within the next few months. But, apart 
from this indication of the national temper, 
outsiders will not perceive any weakening of 
morale until it becomes evident to Germans 
of all classes that the military machine can 
no longer bear the strain. Only then will the 
German people agree to the recession of Al- 
sace and Lorraine to France. This will leave 
the ruling minority face to face with an em- 
bittered populace. For the hopes raised have 
towered so high, the efforts to realize them 
have been so stupendous, that final failure 
means nothing short of national demoraliza- 
tion. But I do not think that a general 
revolution would result. One fact is worth 
noting. The German press for at least three 


press, on the other hand, is assuring the months has been eagerly discussing constitu- 
people that the war is making serious inroads tional questions, and the Prussian govern- 
upon both the material resources and the ment has already promised to abolish the 


three-class electoral system and to substitute 














| submarine warfare must ultimately bring one based on a much more liberal franchise a 
! Great Britain to her knees. One outstanding This concession, however, is a widely differ- 3 

| re) item of interest in the recent revelations of ent thing from the democratization of Ger- ‘ 

: Mr. James W. Gerard, late American Ambas- many. 3 
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| War---And the Labor Problem . 


Continued from page 43. 


Why wait? Your druggist sells hours and higher wages. In a week the’ would regulate the stealing of labor with 


a tiny bottle of Freezone for a few 
cents, sufficient to rid your feet of 
every hard corn, soft corn, or corn 


first factory had only 1,000 men left. Now 
the Government did not object to the men 
getting both higher wages and shorter 


a vengeance, and it would instantly help 
farm, factory and mine. It would do 
more. It would scatter a lot of unem- 


between the toes, and calluses, hours; but what it did furiously object ployed now huddling in factory centres, 
without soreness or irritation te was being delayed and stalled on one of before coal and food shortage bring dis- 
Freezone is-the much talked of its orders because one factory had stolen aster. 


discovery of the Cincinnati genius. 

















be surprised to see the American Govern- tional Labor War Bureau to regulate all , 
Rages arte labor, hours and wages for the. dura- 
ment before spring requisition or com- : ons 
mandeer such huge supplies of steel, cop- "0" of the war; and to this the LW.W.’s 
per, lumber, textiles and food as will put and socialists should not object; for the 
cotc wee S the private factory not engaged in war nationalization of all industry has been 
Wel Sas aie inde tk ie tee ee work out of business. That of itself their prayer for ten years. 
SUITINGS AND rT: ° Ta} 
DRESS GOODS The Winning of Yolande 
(SPECIAL VALUE) Continued from page 41. 
“ with excitement he slapped and shook and wherever you are—and this time it’s a 
Write for patterns and articulars, post-free from “Mon Dieu’d” them in return. The two’ cyclone. When you come to earth I shall 
ladies retreated a little from the enthusi- be there to catch you.” 
Roberts, Somerville & Company astic ovation. But they were not to be “I’m beginning to be afraid,” she mur- 
Galesuels. Scotland spared. Déjol swept down upon them, mured. 
— with a stream of presentations. “Le Mar- “Forget it for to-night. Leave the 
quis d’Errol,” “Le Comte d’Artois,” “Le chaperoning to me.” 
Prince d’Arenbourgh,” “Le Baron de She laughed a little ruefully. “Very 
Gostac.” They must meet the real owner’ well,” she said. “I shall just have a good “ 
of the peerless Twnique, the wonderful time, and hold you responsible.” 
PIADE IN Mademoiselle Folsome. “I wish you always would,” he an- 
swered, seriously; and meeting reproof 
seaemis ak _.; in her eyes, he hastened to change 
I URING the afternoon they — the subject. “I cabled a very strong en- . 
i oe the ee vB seeary "tataaninten dorsement of our young friend to Fol- 
den y e nag ce a , Ame , san’+ bk , . 7 
‘OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN cod Charming was a very popular po- pl pen y ~seaehheras ce —_ —— knows _ 
oe mee sna : Bois heir a: n thé natic lover 
tentate. They had tea in the Boi on & for years. And if she’d spent her life 
! HALLENGE LLARS way home, and were barely allowed time hunting for the perfect husband she could 
to dress before Dejol, accompanied by his not make a better selection.” 
— THE MOST DESIRABLE WATERPROOF warm-hearted sponsor, was back again, Déjol was as good as his word. Still 
waving tickets for the Opera ( ae and with his sponsor and witness in tow he 
AT YOUR DEALER'S, Iie ernie seeracarlar pea a arrived, followed by a frail, elderly 
OR DIRECT — 3enjamin Loomis looked at Mrs. Chal- gentleman in shiny black array. 
| loner quizzically. “Ancestors,” announced Déjol, waving 
} “By this time, my dear Jeanne,” he his hand at the elderly gentleman, who : 
bd tiwy'de) (nae) ASMA) Mey etaaeett ete =| whispered, “I hope you have realized that might have been a magician or an under- : 
Ste TED TORONTO {| you are Cupid’s storm centre. He is bs 





the men of another factory; so another 
more drastic plan is in contemplation. It 
is hardly articulate yet; but I should not 
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All this is gradually but surely leading 
up to the Government’s next move—a Na- 


taker, but who, on unstrapping a legal- 





looking pigskin case, proved himself a 
genealogist. He produced an illuminated 
parchment 
whereon hung _ various 
labeled with euphonious names. 

“Voici,” he cackled in an attenuated 


documents and tomes had filled his lungs 
with antique dust. “The family tree of 
the House of Des Jolais, corrupted during 
the Terror, for reasons of safety to Dé- 
jol.” He unrolled the arboreal monstro- 
sity. “A Des Jolais was with the Norman 
Conqueror -— the estates of Jolais are 
Norman—near Arques-la-Bataille. The 
remains of the chateau are still extant—” 

“And as good as bought,” interrupted 
the reinstated Des Jolais. “Ah, my dear 
Mademoiselle Yolande, that is some name 
for you, hein! ‘Yolande la Jolie Des 
Jolais.’” 

“Look,” he continued excitedly, “here 
we have married into Aquitaine, and there 
—that shield with the demicats gules—the 
Royal House of Bavaria. That was an 
Austrian grand duchess, and this a prin- 
cess of Spain. I will have all the por- 
traits and the documents, shall I not, mon 
vieux?” 

The “old one” assured him 
should be produced or traced. 

“Ha!” Déjol carolled. 
the Democratic régime, will it not? 
will be well. And whether it is true or 
not, I do not care, ma mie—and neither 
do you. This is only for the family of that 
great Jeffersonian simplicity—hein?” 

His creative imagination had already 


All 





of connections by marriage. Consequent- 
‘ ly the cable that was at that moment de- 
: livered to Mrs. Challoner was a rude 


shock. 


“Have received absurd proposals. 

Leave Paris at once. Dismiss up- 

p start tooth powder merchant in- 
stantly.—Folsome.” 


S° hypnotized had they all been by Dé- | 
jol’s ardor that the message came like | 


a thunder-clap. 
mouth drooped. 


The corners of Yolande’s 
She rose silently and 
crossed to the window. Mr. Loomis 
snorted. Mrs. Challoner continued to re- 
read the plain communication, as if she 
might find some word of relenting. Dé- 
jol’s face went white, then his eyes slowly 
darkened as the pupils distended, his big 
jaws set, his golden hair seemed to stiffen 


with anger. 
“Upstart—hein!” he exploded. “What 
of it? My father was a great chemist— 


I am a great chemist. We have given to 

the world what will help the world. We 

give them health and the cleanliness. 

Does he think that it is better to invent 

x dynamite and lyddite—or to make plates 
for the warships, or guns to kill—hein? 
The fool! If he is your father, my dear- 
est, still I must call him so. Ha! It 
makes me laugh. I could have such— 
what you cali, renown, too—if I were not 
first of all a human man. Do I make 
, public my process for making the Déjol 
silent big gun? No! Do I permit to 

make my ‘projectile Déjol’—that would 

tear his, this Folsome’s, little paper armor 

like so much gold leaf? No!—a thousand 

times. But patent, I do. That no other 

shall ever perpetrate upon this world, 

so mangled, and torn by war, these so 

deadly things—no! Me, and before me, 

my father, work for the good, the help of 

mankind. Our money has not come from 

; blood and tears. Millions can go by—I 
- will not take them from engines of de- 
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voice, as if his researches among ancient | 
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in the semblance of a tree | 
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that all 
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It Cleans and Safeguards 


Lifebuoy Soap is always on guard against dirt and 
disease. In the home, at your work, for hands and 
face, for shampoo and bath it will be found always 
on ‘he watch against germ and microbe. Withal, 
the rich, creamy Lifebuoy lather makes it a real 
pleasure to use this “super soap.” 


 LIFEBUOY 
| HEALTH SG AP 


The old proverb “ prevention is better than cure” 
is another way of saying use Lifebuoy Soap. Start 
Hl using it to-day and see that the 
; x children use it. . 
The mild antiseptic 
odor vanishes quickly 
after use. 


At All Grocers— 


LEVER BROTHERS 
LIMITED 
TORONTO 
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by That's all it takes for this wonderful washer to thoroughly clean a big tubful of 
clothes. No rubbing, scrubbing, backaches cr headaches for vou—the washer 4 
takes all the work — all the Tesp sonsibility 1 You can go straight on with the ironin: 

if the same day, yet feel fresher and bnghter than you ever felt on the ad-dedconed 


“Home” Washer 


is light- -running and noiseless. Exnclosed gears make it safe. 
Spring” lid lif.'s easily. Made of cypress, h andsomely finished. 
“i Runs by hand-po ee water motor. See it at your dealer's 
74 and write us for booklet “If John Had To Do the Washing.” 
a MAXWELLS LIMITED, Dept. J. St. Marys, Ont. 3S 
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Truck Special 


As Rugged as the Service It Is 


Behind the Firing Line or on the Busy Street TRUCK SPECIAL 
Meets Every Test of Service = 

The United States Government is using leather substitutes for 

You will if you investigate the real economy 


and splendid wearing qualities of TRUCK SPECIAL 


TRUCK SPECIAL is water-, grease-, stain-proof and cleanable. 
It insures maximum comfort, cleanliness and durability. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y 


Made for 


Dupont Fabrikoid Co. 


Factory and Sales Office: 
New Toronto - Ontario 



























An Intimacy Any- 
one Would Prize 


The more discriminating you are the more 
highly you will prize a close acquaintance- 
ship with Imperial Woolnap Underwear. It 
gives you the ideal protection—healthful 
warmth without discomfort. The fine soft 
wool, of which it is so carefully made, is 
as comforting as dainty eiderdown. 

Our women's underwear is made as women 
long for underwear—with a dainty finish 
which no other underwear surpasses—with 
the elastic weave and perfect fit that can’t 
be tubbed away. 

Men appreciate the Imperial Woolnap com 
fort-fitting collarette, scientifically cut never 
to pull, the improved closed crotch, the lap 
seam shoulders, the snug-fitting wrists and 
ankles, and the easy ‘“‘give’’ with every 
movement. 

Ask for Imperial Woolnap this winter. Dis 
tinguish the Best from the Rest. 


IMPERIAL KNITTING CO. 
Tamwerth, Ontarie 
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El-Rado 


The ‘“Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


Women just lov 
and the delightfu 
which follows the 

El-Rado is a li 
with a piece of : 

thle 


e the sensation of hairfree underarms 
1 eling of comfort and cleanliness 
easily applied 

El-Rado is 





ne more t le 1 quite as 
harmless—it does ater hai 
growth. El-Rad womanly 


way to remove h 
1 





Users of t an 
occasional char is id w benefit *he skin 

Ask for “‘E)-Rado”’ hair remover at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, Mec and $1. Money-back guar 
antee. 

If you prefer, we will fill your onrler by mail, if 


you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., 112 E. 1$th St., New York 
CANADIAN ADDRESS, 132 St. Paul West, 
Montreal 
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struction. No! We are upstarts, then— 
well, we at least start—up!” 

He stood erect and glowing — preux 
chevalier of a newer and saner code of 
honor. Yolande turned toward him with 
a little cry, holding out her arms. He 
moved as if to clasp her to his heart, then 
with a courtly bow, he bent and kissed 
her hand. 

“First, I must cable your father, Made- 
moiselle, that I care not one—what you 
eall damn—for his message. That I shall 
marry you at once—e-me-di-ate—in Eng- 
land.” 


M RS. CHALLONER spoke. Her voice 

had a far-away sound, her eyes 
were wide and fixed on the face of Benja- 
min Loomis, whose brows were drawn to- 
gether ina frown. “Then this ‘projectile 
Déjol,’ if it were on the market, would 
ruin Mr. Folsome, wouldn’t it?” 

The portent of her question dawned 
slowly on Benjamin Loomis; but with the 
instantaneousness characteristic of him 
Déjol had seen the point. 

“Oh, ho, oh!” he carolled in jubilation 

“She have found it, Mrs. Challoner, she 
have found it, the beautiful blackmail! 
Oh, mon ami!” He seized Mr. Loomis and 
shook him. “Cable quick—that the pro- 
cédé Statol—is mine. He knows of it, 
they all do though they can find out noth- 
ing. Tell him I will forget mankind for 


| the one woman. Tell him I will at once 





the manufacture begin. He is ruin—fiat 
ruin—his armor plate is as good as being 
not at all! Oh,oh! Mme. Challoner, how 


Suddenly Mr. Loomis began to gurgle, 
the gurgle became a rumble, the rumble 
turned toa roar. With head thrown back 
and tears streaming from his eyes, he 
laughed, like Olympian Jove, and gasped 
for breath, and laughed again. 

“Jeanne!” he managed to ejaculate, 
“Jeanne, who’s for Cupid now? Oh, ho— 
the—the Chaperone! Ho, ho!” He got 
to his feet, rocking with mirth. 

“It’s all over but the shouting,” he 
announced. “Just leave it to me! Yours, 
Déjol! Yours, the Statol process? And 
I never knew! Oh, ho, I’ve got to make 
Folsome come across or you’ve got me 
ruined, too! Your confounded Statol 
would make the Folsome steel works look 
like thirty cents.” 

They started toward him, contrite, al- 
most frightened. But he waved them 
back, still laughing. 

“Leave it to me,” he boomed. “Lunch 
on me to-morrow noon -— I'll have that 
consent.” 


E did. He spread the cable messages 

of capitulation before them on the 

luncheon table, in the private room at 

Larue’s, where he convened his conspira- 

tors. Four glasses of champagne clinked 
above the articles of Peace Triumphant. 

“And now?’”—the blonde son of Gaul 


| held out his arms. 


Sweetly, quietly, Yolande crept into 
them. For an instant their lips met. 

Mrs. Challoner turned away, her eyes 
were no longer sapphire cold, the violets 
had became dew wet. She met the gaze of 
the big man across the table, and scarlet 
roses flamed in her cheeks. 

“Aren’t we all silly?” she said. “Let’s 


| drink to Love’s Young Dream!” 





“Love’s Dream,” echoed Benjamin 
Loomis, taking the hand that the defeated 
little chaperone unconditionally surrend- 
ered. “Our dream, too—yours and mine!” 
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In the Shadow of Old 
Creation 


Continued from page 22 


Boss Boston is no more Boss. Sacré, | 


he follow dat leetle hunter lak dog. He 


too good fer stay here. Bah, he mak me | 


seek.” 

I wasn’t wantin’ any more than just 
this little verbal offerin’ from Peasouper, 
and I was pullin’ on my spiked boots, 
which I had thoughtlessly removed when 
in my mood of low-souled depression, 
when the door opens and the Kid stag- 
gers in. He was alone and his face was 


white, his long black curls moist as | 


though with rain. 


“Boston,” he gasps afore we could | 


frame a question, “he’s back there on the 


trail—hurt. Go.” And then he caves | 


under 

“Charlie,” says Jake, “you stay and 
bring him round. We’ll go look for the 
Boss.” 

Just then the Kid rallies. “He’s back 
yn the Fire-lick,” he says, weak like, “at 
junction of Oldcross and Poplar trails. 
Fire-bit tree come down with wind.” 


A _N hour later they carried the Boss in. 

I could see right away he was hurt 
bad. Both legs crushed, and one of ’em 
broke clean. Besides, he had a deep gash 
across his temple. 

“Put him in there,” said the Kid, point- 
in’ to his own bunk, “and be easy with 
him. Here you” —to the cook — “help 
Charlie off with this boiler of water.” 

All night long we worked over the 
Boss, at least the Kid worked and we 
looked on. Talk about your surgeons. 
People of Penthorpe! but that Kid was 
sure a wonder. Afore morning poor old 
3oss was spliced fast and sure as a 
trussed turkey. Just daylight and he 
opened his eyes. 

“Mary,” says he, and tries to place his 
hand on the Kid’s head. 

The Kid takes his hand and pats it. 

“That’s his wife’s name,” I explains. 
“He’s outin’ his mind. Just you humor 
him, Kid,” says I. 

“Mary” Boss whispers again. “Is that 
you?” 

“Say yes,” I whispers. 

“Yes,” says the Kid, and damn me if 
I didn’t see tears in his eyes, and I loved 
him fer ’em. 

The Boss lay quiet then, and I guess 
maybe he slept. I stayed in the camp next 
day, but I sent Tim Jacks and three 
others over the ‘alley to start in on the 
cabin. Along just afore noon the Kid 
slips out fer a breath of fresh air and I’m 
left alone with the Boss. 


For a long time he lay watchin’ me, | 


and I thought he was still wanderin’ in 
his mind. When he spoke I was sure of it 
‘cause he talked in a manner that seemed 
altogether crazy to me. 

“Charlie,” says he, “can you shoot?” 

“Some,” I answers. “Yes.” 

He was quiet for a spell then, and lays 
as though thinkin’. Then he looked at 
me again. 

“Boss,” says I, “you musn’t talk. Come 
to-morrow, and the doctor from Pine 
Centre will be here. Then we’ll know 
just how bad you are,” says I. 

“Shut up,” he growls, “I’m all right and 
I'll be up and around soon’s these old 
bones of mine knit. Charlie, listen,” he 
says. “To-morrow you are to go out with 
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Are payable by Field Cashiers and 
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Meet me at the TULLER for value, service, home comforts 


New Hotel Tuller 


Betroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park Take 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up 


Double 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up 
Double 

100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up 
Double. 


100 Rooms, Private Bath, $3.50-$5.00 Single 
$4.50 Up Double 
Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique 
Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 
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Give the little 
ones all the Junket 
| they want, because it is not 
@ only a light, dainty dessert that 
they “love,” but it is also most 





‘| | JUNKET ¢t) , 


wt TABLUS 


er nourishing. 


It is actually better for them than milk; because it is milk in ideal form. 


Junker 


MADE with MILK 


It is eaten with a spoon, more slowly than milk. But more im- 
portant, the Junket Tablet coagulates the milk, preparing it for easy 
and complete digestion exactly as it should be prepared in and by 
the stomach. 


Send 2c and your dealer's name, for Recipe Booklet and 
Samples (enough fer 12 dishes) or 12c for full package. 


Chr. Hansen’s Canadian Laboratory 
Dept. A, Toronto, Ont. 








Big Spare- lime Money for YOU 


We want good, steady, reliable persons—resident representatives 
who would like to make $10.00 to $25.00 extra cash each month 
without in any way interfering with their present duties 


It is easy, pleasant, profitable spare-time work——it does not require 
previous selling experience—we tell you how. 


Write for particulars. Just say on a postal card—‘Send me your 
proposition.” 


A genci Division 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-153 University Avenue - TORONTO, CAN. 
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the Kid and help him kill a deer. Get 
that?” 

“I do,” I says. “But it’s darned little 
help I’d be to a shot like the Kid is.” 

The Boss laughed at that. “Charlie,’ 
he says, “I want you to get hold of the 
puckerin’ string of your measly nature 
and draw it so tight that not an atom of 
what I’m goin’ to tell you can possibly 
slop out. Listen,” he says. “The Kid 
never shot a deer in his life. J shot ’em 
fer him!” 


COULDN’T say anythin’ to that I 

was too dumfounded to do anythin 
I swallered onct er twice; this much I] 
know ’cause I could feel my Adam’s apple 
movin’ up and down, but whether I got 
jest plain wind er the chew of black 
strap I was cuddlin’, I’m not knowin’. 

“Charlie,” says oe Boss. “You go 
out with | the Kid and shoot a deer. He's 
nothing but a fancy target-shooter and 
never killed a live thing in his life. And 
Charlie, mum’s the word, remember 

Just here the Kid comes in and I backs 
out. It’s awful to know some chap you 
like a whole lot has gone clear off his 
nut, but it’s worse to have to carry around 
a secret that’s itchin’ to scrape its way 
out of your system, at the same time. A 
dog with inward fleas couldn't suffer half 
the torture I was feelin’ when I met the 
boys comin’ back to camp. 

“How is he now 7 Prog enquired, and | 
had to put both feet on my soul and grind 
it under my spikes as I sang back, “Cherk, 
and lookin’ forward to better things. How 
did you get along with the cabin?” I asks, 
hopin’ they’d tell me they hadn’t started, 
and so give me somethin’ to swear at. 

But my hopes dimmed with their 
words. “She’s half up, already,” they 
told me, and if it hadn’t been just hash- 
time I’m dead sure I’d have slunk into the 
bunk house and set the soul of Peasouper 
soarin’ to Greenland heaven, I was that 
utter and dumgasted miserable with the 
secret I was obliged to hold tight onto 


HE Northern twilight had fallen soft 

and swift, a cowl of wood-spiced 
shadows. Day had dipped behind the far, 
fir-tipped hills; the still lake lay sleeping 
amidst ethereal shadows. Out on its 
bosom a pair of loons voiced their guttural 
love songs. Charlie stirred from his re 
flections, threw another log on the coals, 
and resumed: 


And the Kid nursed him back to health, 
waited on him, fed him, tended him as 
gently as a woman could. But the spring 
drive was on and off before Boston felt 
the earth beneath his feet again. 

On his orders I had sent Jake and an 
other hand to the city for furnishings for 
the cabin. I didn't see what was ordered, 
the order bein’ written and sealed; my 
work was to see that it got to the cabin as 
quick as human power could get it, and 
the furniture arrived at last. It was one 
of the early days of June.’ All these here 
woods were alive with glorious colors and 
song. Old Creation Hills, yonder, pointed 
green fingers to the blue skies, and I was 
there at the cabin, along with Boston 
and the Kid. 

Everything was crated and boxed so’s I 
couldn’t begin to guess what the furnish 
ings was to be; nor was I likely to know 
either, fer the Boss says to me, “Charlie, 
we can get along without you now. You 
go back to the shanty. I’m goin’ to stay 
here with the Kid.” 

I turned away as they went into the 
cabin. I walked around to the other side 
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of the little home to get an axe Jake left 
there, and through the open window I saw 
them. The Kid was in Boston’s arms and 
he was holdin’ him close, close as a man 
holds a woman. 

Charlie lay back on his blanket and 
sighed. The night mists were weaving 
a silver sheen from lifting moon to silent 
lake. A whip-poor-will whistled from a 
tangled copse along the shore. 

That night I left Bigsweep Camp, he 
resumed softly, and I'll tell you why. I 
was wantin’ to believe that the most 
splendid love in the world was a man’s 
love for a man : and I knowed if 
I stayed that belief would be gone. I 
knowed I would learn the Kid and the 
30ss’s wife, Mary, were one and the same 
and—aw, hell, can’t you see it all your- 
self? 

Just the same I carried away my belief 
and I’ve stayed away with it, too. And 
to-morrow, come sun-up, I’m goin’ to 
carry it away again. I wouldn’t go down 
in Bigsweep for a thousand dollars. No, 
sir. I’m goin’ to back-trail to-morrow 
mornin’. 


Tibbits threw away his unlighted cigar- 
ette. His eves were on the white lake. 

“To-morrow, at day-break, we'll back- 
trail together, Charlie,” he said softly. 


The Pawns Count 
Continued from page 32. 


this bloke’s different. He done it too thick, 
and he’s got the public squealing. Now if 
we could get him out for long enough, he’s 
the man for your job. Come right along, 
boss.” 


He E rose heavily to his feet, crossed 
the room, and threw open the door 
of what was little more than a cupboard 
at the further end. The place was in 
darkness, but a human form sprang sud- 
denly upright. His white face and glaring 
eyes were the only visible objects in a 
shroud of darkness. 

“That’s all right, kid,” the Irishman 
said soothingly. “No cops yet. This is 
a gentleman on business. Wait till I fix 
a light.” 

He stepped back, and brought a candle 
from the table at which he had been 
seated. Fischer helped him light it, and 
by degrees the interior of the little apart- 
ment was illuminated. Its contents were 
almost negligible — there was simply a 
foul piece of rug in the corner, and a 
broken chair. With his back to the wall 
crouched a slim, apparently young man, 
with a perfectly bloodless face and black 
eyes under which were blue lines. His 
clothes were torn and covered with dust, 
as though he had dragged himself about 
the floor, and one of his hands was bleed- 
ing. 

“The gentleman’s on business, Jake,” 
his host repeated. 

“Give me some whisky,” 
mumbled. 

The Irishman shaded his eyes. 

“Holy Moses! why you've finished that 
bottle!” he exclaimed. 

“It’s like water,” the fugitive replied in 
a hot whisper. “I drink and I feel noth- 
ing, I taste nothing —I forget nothing! 
Give me something stronger.” 

He tossed off without hesitation the 
tumbler half full of whisky which his 
guardian fetched him. Then he came out. 

“I'm sick of this,” he declared. “I'll sit 


the young man 
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ere Are 6200 
Calories of Food 


At One-Tenth the Cost of Eggs 


The large-size package of Quaker Oats supplies 6200 calories of nutrition 


at a cost of 30 cents. Note what it takes, and what it costs, to get as much 
nutrition in these other common foods: 





Cost of 6200 Calories Elsewhere 


6 dozen eggs, $3.00 2'4 Ibs. bacon, $1.12 
10 quarts milk, 1.20 8 lbs. chicken, 2.80 
7 lbs. steak, 2.10 7 Ibs. salmon, 1.75 











You can serve five dishes of Quaker Oats for the cost of one egg, or for the 
cost of two slices of bacon, or for the cost of two ounces of meat. Think of that. 

In Quaker Oats you serve the supreme food. It excells all other grain foods, 
both in flavor and nutrition. Pound for pound, it has twice the food value of beef. 

The average mixed breakfast—for the same nutrition—costs four times a 
Quaker Oats breakfast. Even toast costs twice as much. 

Serve in large —- make it the entire meal. . Then mix Quaker Oats with 
your flour foods will save the wheat, add new delights, and save money. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Vim-Food 


In Quaker Oats you get a wealth 
of flavor. It is made of queen 
oats only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory grains. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel, yet it 


costs you no extra price. 


Make your oat foods doubly 
welcome by serving this premier 
brand. 


30c and 12c per package in Canada and United States, except in far West 
where high freights may prohibit. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


1828 


Peterborough, Canada Saskatoon, Canada 
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Make the Most 
of Travel 


HE passenger to the Pacific Coast is to-day offered 
a choice of routes that renders it unnecessary to re- 


trace his steps and opens up a wealth of new scenery 


and outdoor spart. 


Do not fail to visit Jasper and Mount Robson 
Parks with their wonderful mountains, gorges, glaciers 


and cataracts. 


Here the protection given to game has increased 
the quantity and reduced the fear of man. 


Mountain sheep and goat, the most wary of 
animals, are seen feeding on the hills, and coming 
down to the railroad in view of passing trains. 


For further particulars see our booklet ‘‘The Canadian Northern Rockies,” 
or apply to the General Passenger Department, Montreal, Que.; Toronto, 


Ont.; Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 








I can always tell 


by the package. 
like to have a good supply of it. 
much for breakfast. 
under the most favorable conditions. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





Yes! This ts Right 


FEARMAN’S STAR BRAND 


BREAKFAST BACON 


It is so appetizing that I always 
We all enjoy it so 
FEARMAN’S is sugar cured 
It is selected 
by experts. Its 


grocer for 


from the best stock, and cured 
delicious, satisfying flavor adds zest to the mornin’ 
meal. 

When ordering Racon, ask your 


Fearman's Breakfast Bacon. It will please you. 


F. W. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED 










Dont Wear A Truss 


at chafe and pinch. 
Stuart's PLAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, being 
medicine applicators made self-adhesive to prevent 
slipping. No “digging in” or grinding pressure. 
No straps, buckles or springs attached. Simple 
Home Treatment. Easy te Apply — Soft as Velvet — Inexpansive. 
Hundreds of seorn testimo- 
080 . Awarded Goid Medal and Grand Prix. 
Do This NOW! 
Save Years of Suffering 
Write today for FREE 
Trial Plapeo and ilius- 
trated book on rupture. 
Learn how to close the 
hernial opening as na- 
intended, so the 
rupture can’t come down. 
No charge for it, now or 
ever; nothing to return, 


No delay from work. 
nials from th cured. 











Ptepue Laboratories, 
OF PLAPAO = 612 St, Louis, Mo. 
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GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT 
DRAWS OUT THE VIRUS 








HOW GRASSHOPIER OINTMENT CURES 
ECZEMA, BOILS, CARBUNCLES, ULCERS 
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at your table. It’s no use talking to me 
of jobs,” he went on. “I couldn’t get out 
of here. I made for the docks, but they 
headed me off. They know where I am 
They'll get me sooner or later.” 

“Yes, they’ll have you right enough,” 
the Irishman assented; “but if there was 
any chance in the world, this gent could 
give it to you. He’s got a job he wants 
done up amongst the swells in Fifth 
Avenue, and there’s money enough in it 
to buy Anna herself, if you want her 
Anna’s our real toff down here,” he ex- 
plained, turning to Fischer, “and all the 
boys are crazy about her.” 

Jake shook his head, unimpressed. He 
fixed his eyes upon Fischer, moistened his 
lips a little, and spoke in a sort of croaky 
whisper. 

“Money’s no use to me,” he said, “‘nor 
women either—I’m through with them 
You know what I done? I killed my girl 
That’s what I’m going to the chair for 
But if I could get out of this, I’d do your 
job. I’m kind of hating people. I can’t 
get my girl’s face out of my mind. Per- 
haps if I did your job I'd have another one 
to think about.” 

“Pleasant company, 
Irishman grunted. ‘“He’s the real goods.” 

Fischer stared at the young man as 
though fascinated. He seemed beyond 


ain’t he?” the 


any outside human comprehension. Their 
host was sitting with his hands in his 
pockets and his feet on another chair 


The braces hung from his shoulders upon 
the floor, his collarless shirt had fallen a 
His face, with its little tuft 
of red side-whiskers and unshaven chin, 
was reminiscent of the forests. 

“If you want this job fixed, Mr. Stran 
ger,” he said, “I don’t know as Jake here 
couldn’t take it on. It'd have to be done 
like this. Jake’s a real toney chauffeur— 
drive anything. If you had your automo 
bile at a spot I could tell you of one even- 
ing, just at dusk, I might get him that 
far, in a set of chauffeur’s clothes. Once 
on the box of your auto, he'd be out of this 
and could give 'em the slip for a bit. It’s 
the only way I can think of, of getting 
him near the game.” 

“The arrangement 
Fischer admitted. 

Jake suddenly showed a gleaming set of 
unexpectedly white teeth. His eyes stared 
more than ever. 

“I’m game! I’m on to this,” he cried 
fiercely. “You can have all there is com- 
ing to me, Sullivan, if I get nabbed, but 
I’m going to take my risk. I hate this 
hole! It’s a rat’s den 

“Then get you back to your cupboard, 
Jake,” the Irishman enjoined. “I’ve gat 
to talk business to the gent.” 


little open 


would suit me,” 


HE young man rose to his feet. He 

took the bottle of whisky under his 
arm. His face was still ashen, but his 
tone was steady. He gripped Fischer by 
the arm. 

“T will do your job,” 
will do it thoroughly.” 

He slouched across the floor, entered his 
cupboard, and disappeared. Fischer was 
suddenly aware of the moisture upon his 
forehead. There was something animal- 
like, absolutely inhuman, about this crea- 
ture with whom he had made his murder- 
ous bargain. 

“IT have no money here, of course,” he 
reminded his companion. 

“Don’t know as I blame you, guv’nor,” 
the other observed with a grin. “I saw 
my toughs lay out a guy only the other 
day for flashing a smaller wad than you'd 


he promised. “TI 
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carry. You know the rules, and I guess 
I’ll ring up the bank to-morrow morning 
at eleven o’clock. Does that go?” 

“You'll find the deposit there,” Fischer 
promised. “You'd better let me know 
when he’s ready to take the job on.” 

The Irishman walked to the foot of the 
steps with his visitor. 

“Give Joe the double knock on the trap- 
door,” he directed, “and get out of the 
saloon as quick as you can. There’s a 
Dago about there keeps our hands full. 
Got anything with you?” 

Fischer nodded. His hand stole out of 
his overcoat pocket. 

“Better give them one if they look like 
trouble,” his host advised. “They’ve 
plenty of spunk; but I can tell you they 
make tracks for their holes if they hear 
one of those things bark.” 

“They shall hear it fast enough, if they 
try to hustle me,” Fischer observed 
grimly. 
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yes cold, raw, biting winds and usually agreat deal of precious 
“uy Ive " ke”? . j ™~ 
You’ve some pluck,” the Irishman de 2. and sleet and snow’ heat. A Dunhamized radiatorcan- 
clared, as he watched his departing guest 
ascend the steps. “Sure, this is no place beat against the windows, the prob- not hiss, hammer, gurgle, or spout 
for cowards, any way. And good night lem of being heat-comfortable at a water. These things waste heat 
and good luck to you! Jake will do your reasonable cost, becomes a pressing units. A Dunhamized radiator 


jot® slick, if any one could.” 
” hres a? ae oe one. Custom and habit say—pile saves heat units. 
Fischer beat his little tattoo upon the 


trapdoor, crawled through it and under- on more coal— The Dunham 
neath the flap in the counter, out into the | but economy Service will not 
saloon. He paused for a moment to look protests and de- only save you 
around, on his way to the door. The fight « 1 


was apparently over, for everyone was en d ° Hot HEATI NG SERVIC E coal but will 

















standing at the counter, drinking with a radiators at least enable you to 
swarthy-faced man whose cheeks were cost.” This is the requirement of _ render a real service to the Govern- 
stained with blood. From a distant corner modern, economical heating. ment. The war has made and 
same the sound of groans. The air seemed | ie é : ; 

heavier than ever with foul tobacco smoke. | The Dunham Heating Service, will continue to make severe de- 
The man at the piano still thrashed out his built around that little guardian‘of mands upon the national coal sup- 
unmelodious chords. Some women in a the coal pile, The Dunham Radi- ply. Not aton must be wasted. 
corner were pretending to dance. One sy EN cates ed ry we Ts Mathie i ly ; 
or two of them looked curiously at Fischer, =— SP, 38 SO Gongnes thm & ee Pe must pe 
but he passed out, unchallenged. Even g-ts every last bit of heat out conserved and equitably distrib- 
the air of the slum outside seemed pure of the coal. Think what that uted. The coal the Dunham 


and fresh after the heated den he had means! Do you realize that Heating Service saves you will 

left. He reached the corner of the street | : : 

in safety and stepped quickly into his car. | much heat is wasted at the out- release that much coal for war 

He threw both windows wide open and | let of the radiator? This is needs. 

murmured an order to the chauffeur. 

Then he leaned back and closed his eyes 

for a moment. He was a man not over- F , 
. , : 3 7 ree Booklet. Owners of property, ten- 

burdened with imagination, but it seemed THE DUNHAM ants. real estate men rele. \actome THE DUNHAM 

to him just then that he would never be | RADIATOR TRAP ‘ - Tis PACKLESS INLET 


contractors and builders should read our 


able altogether to forget the face of that | agra a at ; ” VALVE 
ghastly, dehumanized creature, crouching | gut artes cares: Segal y Aeecrcers 


like some terrified wild animal in his fetid 
refuge. 


where air and water escape— 


It makes mighty interesting and instructive 
reading. Send for your copy 
t=] « « 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 

. | Branch Offices: 

RS. THEODORE HASTINGS was | This device allows Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 

forty-eight years old, which her | the water and air to 
friends said was the reason why her man- escape and keeps in 
sion on Fifth Avenue was furnished and the heat. 
lit with the delicate sombreness of an old 
Italian palace. There was about it none 
of the garishness, the almost resplendent = 
brilliancy associated with the abodes of 
many of our neighbors. Although her 
masseuse confidently assured her that she 
looked twenty-eight, Mrs. Hastings pre- 
ferred not to put the matter to the test. 
She received her carefully-selected dinner- 
guests in a great library with cedarwood 
walls, furnished with almost Victorian 
sobriety, and illuminated by myriz ads of 
hidden lights. Pamela, being a relative, 
received the special consideration of an 
affectionately-bestowed embrace. 

“Pamela, my child, wasn’t it splendid I | Png od a et oe See ae Sne line, send his 

heard that you were in New York?” she |. ‘ sey 
exclaimed. Quite by accident, too. 1 | |_J. E. GILSON COMPANY : Port Washington, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


CHAPTER XXII. 





Branches in Principal Cities in the U.S. This unit regulates the 
Responsible Contractors everywhere can sup- flow of heat into the 
ply information on ‘‘Dunham Heating Service’’ radiator. 


Labor- Saving Garden Tools 


The Liberty Cultivator-Weeder, shown at 
left, cuts weeds and cultivates at the same 
time t is adjustable to any row from 4 to 
12 inches, and the middle tooth can be 
quickly removed to allow working on both sides 
of a row at once. The special design of the teeth 
and the leneth of handle make the tool very easy of operation. 
Below is our improved Scratch Weeder for close work in bed or 
for greenhouse work. The pointed tines are self-cleaning and will 
not clog 

The amateur as well as the professional gardener can eliminate 
the drudgery and make gardening a real pleasure by using 
Gilson Garden Tools. 
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The art of blending tobacco 
has reached the zenith of 
perfection in Piccadilly 
Smoking Mixture. 
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CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


700 Rooms “The Windsor’ European plan 


456 with bath exclusively 
Dominion Square - Montreal 
Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and theatrical district. Service 
unsurpassed. Rates from $2.00 upwards per day. One block from Canadian 
Pacific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk (Bonaventure) 
Station. Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 
Further particulars and information on application, 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager. 
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think you treat your relatives shame- 
fully.” 

Her niece laughed. 

“Well, anyhow, you’re the first of them 
I’ve seen at all, and directly Jim told me 
he was coming to you, I made him ring 
up in case you had room for me.” 

“Jimmy was a dear,” Mrs. Hastings de 
clared, “and, of course, there couldn’t be 
a time when there wouldn’t be room for 
you. Even now, at the last moment, 
though, I haven't quite made up my mind 
where to put you. Choose, dear. Will 
you have a Western bishop or a rather 
dull Englishman?” 

“What is the name of the Englishman?” 
Pamela asked, with sudden intuition. 

“Lutchester, dear. Quite a nice name, 
but I know nothing about him. He brought 
letters to your uncle. Rather a queer time 
for Englishmen to be travelling about, 
we thought, but still, there he is. Seems 
to have found some people he knows—and 
I declare he is coming towards you!” 

“IT met him in London,” Pamela whis 
pered, “and I never could get on with 
bishops.” 

The dinner-table was large, and ar 
ranged with that wonderful simplicity 
which Mrs. Hastings had adopted as the 
keynote of her New York parties. She 
had taken, in fact, simplicity under her 
wing and made a new thing of it. There 
were more flowers than silver, and cut- 
glass than heavy plate. There seemed to 
be an almost ostentatious desire to con 
ceal the fact that Mr. Hastings had robbed 
the American public of a good many mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Of course,” Pamela declared, as they 
took their places, and she nodded a greet 
ing to some friends around the table, “fate 
is throwing us together in the most un- 
accountable manner.” 

“T accept its vagaries with resignation,” 
Lutchester replied. “Besides, it is quite 
time we met again. You promised to show 
me New York, and I haven’t seen you for 
days.” 

“I don’t even remember the promise,” 
Pamela laughed, “but in any case I 
nave changed my mind. I am not sure 
that you are the nice, simple-minded per- 
son you profess to be. I begin to have 
doubts about you.” 

“Interest grows with mystery,” Lut- 
chester remarked complacently. “Let us 
hope that I am promoted in your mind.” 

“Well, I am not at all sure. Of course, 
I am not an Englishman, so it is of no par- 
ticular interest to me, but if you really 
came over here on important affairs, I 
am not sure that I approve of your play- 
ing golf the day after your arrival.” 

“That, perhaps, was thoughtless,” he 
admitted, “but one gets so short of exer- 
cise on board ship.” 

“Of course,” Pamela observed tentative- 
ly, “I’d forgive you even now if you'd only 
be a little more frank with me.” 

“T am prepared,” he assured her, “to 
be candor itself.” 

“Tell me,” she begged, “the whole extent 
of your mission in America?” 

He glanced around. 

“If we were alone,” he replied, “I might 
court indiscretion so far as to tell you.” 

“Then we will leave the answer to that 
question until after dinner,” she said. 


HE talked to her left-hand neighbor 
for a few moments, and Lutchester 
followed suit. They turned to one an- 
other again, however, at the first oppor- 
tunity. 
“IT have conceived,” she told him, “a 
great admiration for Mr. Oscar Fischer.” 





“A very able man,” Lutchester agreed 

“He is not only that,” Pamela con- 
tinued, “but he is a man with large prin- 
ciples and great ideas.” 

“Principles!” Lutchester murmured. 

“Of course, you don’t like him,” Pamela 
went on, “and I don’t wonder at it. He is 
thoroughly German, isn’t he?” 

“Almost prejudiced, I’m afraid,” Lut- 
chester assented. 

“Don’t be silly,” Pamela protested. 
‘Why, he’s German by birth, and although 
you English people are much too pig- 
headed to see any good in an enemy, I 
think you must admit that the way they 
all hang together—Germans, I mean, all 
over the world is perfectly wonderful.” 

“There have been a few remarks of the 
same sort,” Lutchester reminded her, 
‘about the inhabitants of the British 
Empire Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, for instance.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Pamela admitted 
generously, “I consider that your Colon- 
als understand the word patriotism better 
than the ordinary Englishman. With 
them, as with the Germans, it is almost a 
passionate impulse. Your hearts may be 
in the right places, but you always give 
yne the impression of finding the whole 
thing rather a bore.” 

“Well, so it is,” Lutchester insisted 
“Who wants to give up a very agreeable 
profession and enter upon a career of 
bloodshed, abandon all one’s habits, and 
lose most of one’s friends? No, we are 
honest about that, at any rate! Germany 
may be enjoying this war. We aren't.” 

“What was your profession?” Pamela 
inquired. 

“Diplomacy,” Lutchester confided. “I 
ntended to become an ambassador.” 

“Do you think you have the requisite 
gifts?” 

“What are they?” 

“Secrecy, subtlety, caution, and highly 
ieveloped intelligence,” she replied. 
“How’s that?” 

“All those gifts,” he assured her, “I 
possess.” 

She fanned herself for a moment and 
ooked at him. 

“We are not a modest race ourselves,” 
she said, “but I think you can give us a 
lead. By the by, were you playing golf 
with Senator Hamblin by accident the 
other afternoon?” 

“You mean the old Johnny down at 
Baltusrol?” he asked coolly. “I picked 
him up wandering about by the profes- 
sional’s shed.” 

“Did you talk politics with him 

“We gassed a bit about the war,” Lut- 
chester admitted cheerfully. 

’amela laughed. She leaned a little 
forward. The buzz of conversation now 
was insistent all around them. 

“Of you two,” she whispered, “I pre- 
fer Fischer.” 

Lutchester considered the matter for 
some time. 

“Well, there’s no accounting for tastes,” 
he said presently. “I shouldn’t have 
thought him exactly your type.” 

“He may not be,” Pamela confessed, 
“but at least he has the courage to speak 
what is in his mind.” 

Lutchester smiled. 

“So Fischer has taken you into his 
confidence, has he?” he murmured. “Well, 
now, that seems queer to me. I should 
have thought your interests would have 
lain the other way.” 

“As an individual?” 

“As an American.” 


Continued on page 90. 
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Regulation the Means to 
Saving 


se ASE of regulation is another ad- 
: E vantage of mechanical draft and 
is of considerable importance.” 

Cuthbertson read this and began to 
think. He had mechanical draft in his 
boiler room, in fact it had only been in a 
month or so, and up to now it hadn't 
affected the big saving by burning cheaper 
fuel that had been expected, hence the 
reason for Cuthbertson delving into 
technical books to find the trouble. Read- 
ing further along, he came to another pas- 
sage: “Regulation is generally obtained 
by means of a throttle valve in the steam 
pipe, which is operated automatically by 
the pressure in the boiler, thus changing 
the speed of the fan as may be required 
to give the proper draft to maintain a 
proper boiler pressure.” Regulation! 
What the deuce did this “regulation” 
mean; what he wanted was to “regulate” 
his coal bill. He decided to talk the 
matter over with his engineer. 

“How’s the blower doing, Jenkins; are 
we getting any advantage over the na- 
tural draft that we formerly used?” 

“We certainly are,” said Jenkins. “We 
are using a cheaper grade of fuel, to say 
nothing of additional heat.” 

“That is so,” said Cuthbertson, “but 
it’s costing us just as much for fuel as it 
was before we installed the “Blower,” 
and I was under the impression that we 
would save money. There must be a 
remedy, Jenkins. Can’t you suggest 
something?” 

‘Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Cuthbertson,” 
said Jenkins. “A friend of mine who is 
engineer for Burkhom Sons & Co., was 
telling me about a fellow named Charlie 
White, who is employed by Darling 
Brothers, Limited, 120 Prince St., Mont- 
real. It seems that this friend of mine 
had piles of trouble in his boiler room, 
but this fellow White came along and 
fixed things up in great shape—he’s a re- 
gular doctor in these things. Suppose 
we send for him?” 

“Yes, we will,” said Cuthbertson, “there 
can’t be any harm in getting his views. 
I'll ’phone right away.” 

The message was sent and within half 
an hour Charlie had added another 
“natient” to his already long list. After 
visiting the engine room and conferring 
with the engineers, it took him just about 
five minutes to diagnose this particular 


se. 

“Mr. Cuthbertson, your trouble is par- 
ticularly simple. You are just sending 
your money unnecessarily up that chim- 
ney stack over there. What you need isa 
“Blower Regulator” to use in conjunction 
with your forced draft. You see, a 
Blower Regulator is designed to automati- 
cally control the speed of a fan engine 
used for induced draft or ventilation. It 
is similar in construction to our High 
Pressure Regulator, but in making the 
connections the steam is made to flow in 
the opposite direction from that in which 
it flows in a reducing valve. Normally 
the valve is open until the pressure in the 
boiler overcomes the weighting, when it 
slowly closes, reducing the speed of the 
fan engine. When the boiler pressure 
decreases the valve opens and allows the 
engine to speed up again, thus automati- 
cally keeping the boiler pressure at as 
near a fixed point as is possible with this 
system of induced draft. So you see, 
Mr. Cuthberston, without this regulator 
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“T am not wholly convinced of that.” 

“Come,” he protested, “what is the use 
of a friend from whom you are separated 
by an unnegotiable space?” 

“What unnegotiable space?” 

“The Atlantic.” 

“And why is the Atlantic unnegoti- 
able?” 

“Because of a little affair called the 
British fleet,’”’ Lutchester pointed out 

“There is also,” she reminded him drily, 
“a German fleet, and they haven’t met 
yet.” 

“Ah! Ihad almost forgotten there was 
such a thing,” he murmured. “Where do 
they keep it?” 

“You know. You aren’t nearly so 
stupid as you pretend to be,” she said, a 
little impatiently. “I should like you so 
much better if you would be frank with 
me.” 

“What about those qualifications for my 
ambassadorial career?” he reminded her 
“Secrecy, subtlety, caution.” 

“The master of these,” she whispered, 
rising to her feet in response to her 
hostess’s signal, “knows when to abandon 
them——”” 

Lutchester changed his place to a vac- 
ant chair by James Van Teyl’s side. 

“T was going to ask you, Mr. Van Teyl,” 
he inquired, “whether your Japanese ser- 
vant was altogether a success? I think I 
shall have to get a temporary servant 
while I am over here.” 

“Nikasti was entirely Fischer’s affair,” 
Van Tey! replied, “and I can’t say much 
about him as I have given up my share 
of the apartments at the Plaza. The fel- 
low’s all right, I dare say, but we hadn’t 
the slightest use for a valet. The man 
on the floor’s good enough for anyone.” 

“By the by,” Lutchester inquired, “is 
Fischer still in New York?” 

“No, he’s in Washington,” Van Teyl 
replied. “I believe he’s expected back to- 
morrow. Say, can I ask you a 
question?” 

Lutchester almost imperceptibly drew 
his chair a little closer. 

“Of course you can,” he assented. 

“What I want to know,” Van Tey! con- 
tinued confidentially, “is how you get that 
long run on your cleek shots? I saw you 
play the seventeenth hole, and it looked 
to me as though the ball were never going 
to stop.” 

Lutchester smiled. 

“T have made a special study of that 
shot,” he confided. “Yes, I can tell you 
how it’s done, but it needs a lot of prac- 
tice. It’s done in turning over the wrists 
sharply just at the moment of impact. 
You get everything there is to be got into 
the stroke that way, and you keep the 
ball low, too.” 

“Gee, I must try that!” Van Teyl ob- 
served, making spasmodic movements 
with his wrists. “When could we have 
a day down at Baltusrol?” 

“Tt will have to be next week, I’m 
afraid, if you don’t mind,” Lutchester re- 
plied. “I’ve a good many appointments 
in New York, and I may have to go to 
Washington myself. 3y the by, I 
thought our host lived there.” 

“So he does,” Van Teyl assented. 


“Nowadays, though, it seems to have be 
come the fashion for politicians to own 
a house up in New York and do some en- 
tertaining here. They’re after the finan 
cial interest, I suppose.” 

“Is your uncle a keen politician?” 

“Keen as mustard,” Van Teyl answered 
“So’s my aunt. She'd give her soul to 
have the old man nominated for the Pre 
sidency.” 

“Any chance of it?’ 

“Not an earthly! He'll come a mucker, 
though, some day, trying. He'd take any 
outside chance. For a clever man he’s the 
vainest thing I know.” 

Lutchester smiled enigmatically as he 
followed the example of the others and 
rose to his feet. 

“Even in America, then,” he observed, 
“your great men have their weaknesses.” 






CHAPTER XXIII 

ISCHER, exactly one week after his 

nocturnal visit to Fourteenth Street, 
hurried out of the lift at the Great Cen- 
tral depot, almost tore the newspapers 
from the book-stall, glanced through them 
one by one and threw them back. The 
attendant, open-mouthed, ventured upon 
a mild protest. Fischer threw him a 
dollar bill, caught up his handbag, and 
made for the entrance. He was the 
first passenger from the Washington 
Limited to reach the street and spring 
into a tax. 

“The Plaza Hotel,” he ordered. “Get 
along.” 

It was only a few minutes after nine 
o’clock, and the streets were clear of 
heavy traffic. They arrived at the Plaza 
in less than ten minutes. .Fischer tipped 
the driver lavishly, suffpred the hall 
porter to take his bag, retigned his greet 
ing mechanically, and walked with swift 
haste to the tape machine. He held up the 
strips with shaking fingers, dropped them 
again, hurried to the lift, and entered his 
rooms. Nikasti was in the sitting-room, 
arranging some flowers. Fischer did not 
even stop to reply to his reverential greet- 
ing. 

“Where’s Mr. Van Tey!?” he demanded 

“Mr. Van Teyl has gone away, sir,” was 
the calm reply. “He left here the day be 
fore yesterday. There is a letter.” 

Fischer took no notice. He was already 
gripping tne telephone receiver 

“982, Wall,” he said, “an urgent call.” 

He stood waiting, his face an epitome 
of breathing suspense. Soon a voice an 
swered him. 

“That the office of Neville, Brooks & 
Van Tey!l?” he demanded. “Yes! Put me 
through to Mr. Van Teyl. Urgent!” 

Another few seconds of waiting, then 
once more he bent over the instrument. 

“That you, Van Teyl? i < wen 
Fischer speaking. Oh, never mind about 
that! Listen. What price are Anglo- 


French? No, say about what? 
Ninety-five? . . Sell mea hundred thou- 
sand. . . What's that? What? 


Of course it’s a big deal! Never mind 
that. I’m good enough, aren’t I? There'll 
be no rise that’ll wipe out half a million 
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dollars. I’ve got that lying in cash at 
Guggenheimer’s. If you need the money, 
I’ll bring it to you in half an hour. Get 
out into the market and sell. Damn you, 
what’s it matter about news? Right! 
Sorry, Jim. See you later.” 

Fischer put down the telephone and 
wiped his forehead. Notwithstanding 
the fatigue in his face, there was a glint 
of triumph there. He laid his hand upon 
Nikasti’s shoulder. 

“My friend,” he said, “there’s big proof 
coming of what I said to you the other 
day. You'll find that letter you carry will 
mean a different thing now There’s 
news in the air.” 

“There has been a great battle, per 
haps?” Nikasti asked slowly. 

“All that is to be known you will hear 
before evening,” F ischer replied “Tell 
someone to send me some coffee. I have 
come through from Washington. I am 
tired.” 

He sank a little abruptly into an easy 
chair, took off his spectacles, and leaned 
his head back upon the cushions. In the 
sunlight his face was almost ghastly. A 
queer sense of weakness had suddenly as 
sailed him. His mind flitted back through 
a vista of sleepless nights, of strenuous 
days, of passions held in leash, excite 
ment ground down. 

“T am tired,” he said. “Telephone dowr 
to the office, Nikasti, for a doctor.” 


N IKASTI obeyed, and his summons 
was promptly answered. The doctor 
who arrived was pleasantly but omin 
ously grave. In the middle of his examin 
ation the telephone rang. Fischer, with 
out ceremony, moved to the receiver. It 


| was Van Teyl speaking. 


“I’ve got your hundred thousand Anglo 
French,” he announced. “It’s done th: 
whole market in, though knocked the 
bottom out of it. They've fallen a point 
and a half. Shall I begin to buy back for 
you? You'll make a bit,” 

“Not a share,” Fischer answered fierce 
ly. “Wait.” 

“Have you any news you’re keeping up 
your sleeve,” Van Teyl persisted 

“If I have, it’s my own affair,” was the 
curt reply, “ and I don’t tell news over the 
telephone, any way. Watch the market 
and go on selling where you can.” 

“T shall do as you order,” Van Tey] re 


| plied, “but you're all against the general 
| tone here. By-the-by, you got my letter?’ 


“T haven’t opened it yet,” Fischer snap 


ped. “What's the matter?” 


“Pamela and I have taken a little flat in 
Fifty-Eighth St. Seems a little abrupt 
but she didn’t want to be alone, and she 


| hates hotels. We felt sure you’d under 


stand.” 
“Yes, I understand,” Fischer said 


“Good-bye! I’m busy.” 


The doctor completed his examination 


| When he had finished he mentioned his 
| fee. 


“You work too hard, and you live in an 
atmosphere of too great strain. The na 
tural consequences are already beginning 


| to show themselves. If I give you medi 


cine, it will only encourage you to keep 
on wasting yourself, but you can have 


| medicine if you like.” 


“Send me something to take for the 


| next fortnight,” Fischer replied. “After 


that, I'll take my chance.” 


HE doctor wrote a prescription and 
took his leave. Fischer leaned back 
in his chair and closed his eyes. His mind 
travelled back through these latter days 


of his over strenuous life. In such min- 
utes of relaxation, few of which he per- 
mitted himself, he realized with bitter 
completeness the catastrophe which had 
overtaken him—him, Oscar Fischer, of all 
men on earth. Into his life of grim pur- 
poses, of lofty and yet narrow ambitions, 
of almost superhuman tenacity, had crept 
the one weakening strain whose presence 
in other men he had always scoffed at and 
derided. There was a new and enervating 
glamour over the days, a new and hate- 
fully-powerful rival for all his thoughts 
and dreams. Ten years ago, he reflected 
sadly, this might have made a different 
man of him, might have unlocked the 
gates into another, more peaceful and 
beautiful world, visions of which had 
sometimes vaguely disturbed him in his 
cold and selfish climb. Now it could only 
mean suffering. This was the first stroke. 
It was the assertion of humanity which 
was responsible for his present weakness. 
How far might it not drag him down? 

There should be a fight, at any rate, 
he told himself, as an hour or two later he 
made his way downtown. He paid several 
calls in the vicinity of Wall Street, and 
finished up in Van Teyl’s office. That 
young min greeted him with a certain 
relief 

“You know the tone of the market's 
still against you, Fischer,” he warned him 
once more. 

Fischer threw himself into the client’s 
easy chair. The furniture in the office 
seeme:! less distinct than usual. He was 
conscious of a certain haziness of outline 
in everything. Van Teyl’s face, even, was 
shrouded in a little mist. Then he sud- 
denly found himself fighting fiercely, 
fighting for his consciousness, fighting 
against a wave of giddiness, a deadly 
sinking of the heart, a strange slackening 
of all his nerve power. The young stock- 
broker rose hastily to his feet 

“Anything wrong, old fellow?” he asked 
anxiously 

“A glass of water,” Fischer begged. 

He was conscious of drinking it, vague- 
ly conscious that he was winning. Soon 
the office had regained its ordinary ap- 
pearance, his pulse was beating more re- 
gularly. He had once more the feeling of 
living—of living, though in a minor key. 

“A touch of liver,” he murmured. 
“What did you say about the markets?” 

“You look pretty rotten,” Van Tey] re- 
marked sympathetically. “Shall I send 
out for some brandy?” 

“Not for me,” Fischer scoffed. ‘I don’t 
need it. What price are Anglo-French?” 

“Ninety-four. You’ve only done them 
in a point, after all, and that’s nominal. I 
daresay I could get ten thousand back at 
that.” 

“Let them alone,” was the calm reply. 
“T’ll sell another fifty thousand at ninety- 
four.” 

“Look here,” Van Teyl said, swinging 
round in his chair. “I like the business 
and I know you can finance it, but are 
you sure that you realize what you are 
doing? Everyone believes Anglo-French 
have touched their bottom. They’ve only 
to go back to where they were—say five 
points—and you'd lose half a million.” 

Fischer smiled a little wearily. 





“That small sum in arithmetic,” he re- 
monstrated, “had already passed through 
my brain. Send in your selling order, 
Jim, and come out to lunch with me. I’ve 
come straight through from Washington 
on the Limi ted -only got in at nine o’clock 
this morning.’ 

Van Tey! called in his clerk and gave a 
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can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks, I will make your 
mind an infallible classified 
index —give you power to 
concentrate, overcome self- 
consciousness, enable you 
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must possess a good memory. 
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Shoes that give 
you something 
extra. 


There is something more than 
superior style and distinctive 
refinement, something more 
than the quality of wearing far 
beyond your expectations; there 
is foot ease and comfort that 
will surprise, enthuse and satis- 
fy you. 
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Soles and uppers are made absolutely 
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tion of the sole keps the foot dry and 
at an even, norma! temperature in all 

weathers 

The health features of Tebbutt’s “Doc- 
tors” and “Professors” Shoes are very 
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bined with good style and extra wear- 
ing’ qualities. The demand 
greater each season. 

To enjoy real foot comfort all you need 
to do is to ask fcr these shoes by name 
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few orders. Then he took up his hat and 
left the office with his client. 

“From Washington, eh?” he remarked 
curiously, as they passed into the crowded 
streets. “So that accounts——” 

He broke off abruptly. His companion’s 
warning fingers had tightened upon his 
arm. 

“Quite right!” Van Teyl confessed. 
“There’s gossip enough about now, and 
they seem to have tumbled to it that 
you're our client. The office has been 
besieged this morning. Sorry, Ned, I’m 
busy,” he went on, to a man who tried to 
catch his arm. “See you later, Fred. I'll 
be in after lunch, Mr. Borrodaile. No, 
nothing fresh that I know of.” 

Fischer smiled grimly. 

“Got you into a kind of hornet’s nest, 
eh?” he observed. 

“It’s been like this all the morning,” 
Van Tey! told him. “They believe I know 
something. Even the newspaper men are 
tumbling to it. We'll lunch up at the club. 
Maybe we'll get a little peace there.” 

They stepped into the hall of a great 
building, and took one of the interminable 
row of lifts. A few minutes later they 
were seated at a side table in a dining- 
room on the top floor of one of the huge 
modern — sky-scrapers. Below them 
stretched a silent panorama of the city; 
beyond, a picturesque view of the river. 
A fresh breeze blew in through the 
opened window. They were above the 
noise, even, of the street cars. 

“Order me a small bottle of cham- 
pagne, James,” Fischer begged, “and 
some steak.” 

Van Tey] stared at his companion and 
laughed as he took up the wine list. 

“Well, that’s the first time, Fischer, I’ve 
known you to touch a drop of anything 


before the evening! I'll have a whisky 
and soda with you. Thank God we’re 
away from that inquisitive crowd for a 
few minutes! Are you going to give me 
an idea of what’s moving?” 

Fischer watched the wine being poured 
into his glass. 

“Not until this evening,” he said. “I 
want you to bring your sister and come 
and dine at the new roof-garden.” 

“IT don’t know whether Pamela has any 
engagement,” Van Teyl began, a little 
dubiously. 

“Please go and see,” Fischer begged 
earnestly. “The telephones are just out- 
side. Tell your sister that I particularly 
wish her to accept my invitation. Tell her 
that there will be news.” 

Van Teyl went out to tne telephone. 
Fischer sipped his champagne and 
crumbled up his bread, his eyes fixed a 
little dreamily on the grey river. He 
was already conscious of the glow of the 
wine in his veins. The sensation was half 
pleasurable, in a sense distasteful to him. 
He resented this artificial humanity. He 
had the feeling of a man who has stooped 
to be doped by a quack doctor. And he 
was a little afraid. 

His young companion returned trium- 
phant 

“Had a little trouble with Pamela,” he 
observed, as he resumed his place at the 
table. “She was thinking of the Opera 
with a girl friend she picked up this 
morning. However, the idea of news, I 
think, clinched it. We'll be at the Orien- 
tal at eight o'clock, eh?” 

Fischer looked up from the fascinating 
patchwork below. Already there was 
anticipation in his face. 

“TI am very glad,” he said. “There will 
certainly be news.” 


To be Continued. 


W oman Has Greater Endurance Than Man 


Her Physical Powers Exceed Those of 
the Sterner Sex. 


AS woman greater powers of endurance 

than man? Many authorities say so 
and Winston Fleming develops their argu- 
ments in the /llustrated World. He says: 


Is woman the frail and delicate mechanism 
that the courtly teachers of yore would have 
us believe, or is she, as others claim, more of a 
brute than man? 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, tells 





us she is the latter. To quote him: 

“Woman of necessity comes nearer the 
primitive >» than man. She is biologically 
more of a savage, more of a barbarian and 
she has greater phy l 





ysical endurance. She can 

undergo many strains a man cannot She 

can endure cold, thirst, hunger or physical 

privation of any sort. She can outlast a 

man.” 

Sut can she? 

The nays are equally insistent. 

Here basis of many an argument, 

it, many a contested will. Our 

law says, plainly, that in the case of the joint 
and wife, where no definite 

knowledge of the order of their d tk 











“aths can be 





had—as in railroad accidents, floc 
like—on the assumption that the wif 
body succumbed first, the estate would pass 
into the hands of the husband and, with his 
death, on to his relatives or other heirs. 

Many a challenge has been filed against 
this assumption, however, and many times 
voluminous proofs have been presented, show- 
ing that, according to all reason, the wife 
would assuredly prove more resistant to death 
than the husband 

Still the law says the woman must die first. 











But what does science say? 
Mostly, doctors are of the opinion that 
woman has as great, if not greater, endurance 








than man. Th yint out that while it may 

take us out of the exclusive ld of physiology 

and into the depths of psychology, an investi- 
" * h 


g will prove that the average fcmale is 
perl face composedly and 
undergo severe operations, to bear excruciat- 
ng pain, than is her stronger brother. This, 
we are reminded, is very probably due to 
woman's mental atti 


ips better able to 





itude; to the fact that they 
1eir burden to bear sufferir 
ll m 








IS part of 
while toothache 








" i ke the usually pain- 
free male fuss himself into nervous prostra- 


But,” warns a well-known surgeon, “don’t 
forget that mucl | >i vidual 


I have operated on men who have endured in 





depends upon the ind 





describable pain with nerves steadier than 

my owr nd I have known women to go 

into hysterics at the thought of having a 
Ided hand dressed 

s much, |} ver, should be generally 

zed: a severe childbirth involves pain 





h to break 





s eno 


e average mar ind 
breakdown, if not 
‘o doubt psychology 
but it makes me 
iter powers ¢c7 re 





It will come as a shock to our vanity to rea- 
412 ] e rr iid, 
for whom we puffed out our chests, strutted 
and hinted of rigors and hardships we had 
faced, would perhaps regard with mild interest 
the blasts that have sent us shivering and 
snifling home to our toddies. 

And medicine refuses to console us with 
proof to the contrary. In fact, the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences recognizing 
woman’s superior tenacity to life says: 





ze that the g¢ 





ger e retiring 
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Perhaps this superior vitality is a relic of 
the time when our ancestors swung from tree 
to tree and lived in the forest. They were un- 
doubtedly polygamous. At least Darwin says 
that the highest apes now extant are polyg- 
amous. If they were polygamous there must 
have been an excess of females. This excess 
could have been maintained in only two ways: 
either by plurality female births, or a 
greater tenacity of life in those females which 
were born. But we know that at the pre- 
sent there is a plurality of male 
where, although the popul 
the contrary. T od 
males born to thi 

“This fact pst the existence of a 
female plurality at birth,*and it seems fair 
to assume that such was the case likewise in 
— primitive times. If so, the hypothesis 
of a greater tenacity of life among the prime- 
ak ape-woman must be accepted. Perhaps 
from from these ‘Eves’ it has descended to 
their successors.” 

And R. Tait McKenzie, B.A., M.D. 
who h is studied the actual physical working 
out of the comparative endurance of man and 
woman—-tells us this: 





rths every- 
ar impression is to 
iverage shows thirty-nine 
ty-seven females. 


a man 





“While they (women) are less adapted for | 


arduous muscular work their larger amount of 
fat enables them to stand exposure to cold 
and physica! hardship of long duration even 
better than men. Their vital endurance is 
better, so that the disadvantages that they 
have in other activities are made up for by 
this greater tenacity to life.” 

“Tenacity to life” seems to be the favorite 
phrase of those who have studied woman’s 
endurance—and to this theory can be laid the 
reasons for woman's apparent ability to with- 
stand suffering and hardship better than man. 
In the devastated sections of Europe the 
women have been subjected to far greater 
hardships than the men-—yet those who know 
claim that all things being equal the average 
woman bears the burden much better than 
the man 

It is generally known that the war nurses 
are enduring greater howe: fal than the 
fighters—that they are putting in longer 
hours under conditions even more nerve 
racking than trench life—-yet the number of 
nurses that remain at work, enduring that 
hell of suffering, month after month, is sur- 
prising. Their powers of resistance, we are 
told, are often greater than those of their 
male fellow-workers the doctors and the 
orderlies. 


The Speed of 
President Wilson 


How an Invention Was Received, Tested 
and Accepted. 


M ANY stories have been told, particularly 
i since the start of the war, with refer- 
ence to the impossibility of “reaching” gov- 





ernment and army officials with suggestions 


| 


or informatior The inventor of “nikalgin,” 
which abolishes pain in the operating rooms, | 
had to struggle for a year and a half before 





Medical Services o and Bri- 
There are ex- 
Carl W. Acker- 
y in wieght Evening Post. 


f France 
ld give him a trial. 


re rule, however. 





Thomas A. Edison’s inventions, for in- 
stance, have been tremen rm is aid in fight- 
ing submarines. About some of them there 
has been a great deal of 





speculation, not so 
much perhaps as there might have been had 
the Government not discouraged it. Still Mr 
Edison and his staff continue to invent and 
give their creations to the Government during 
the war. 


One afternoon at two o’clock Mr. Edison 
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IMPERFECT ELIMINATION 


CIVILIZATIONS GREATEST ENEMY 


Why We Should Bathe Internally 
By William A. Griffiths, Phm. B. 


HE word elimination as applied to 

the human system means the free- 

ing of the Intestines from all waste 
matter which nature intended should never 
be allowed to accumulate in the body. This 
matter is not always completely dis- 
charged in a proper and regular way. 
The constant accumulation forms a deadly 
poison and by degrees is absorbed into the 
blood, until finally all power of resistance 
is overthrown and the body readily con- 
tracts various forms of disease. Rheuma- 
tism, Typhoid Fever, Headaches, Kidney 
Trouble, Impure Blood, Colds, Appendi- 
citis, Hardening of the Arteries, and 
nearly every serious human ill is directly 
traceable to this one cause — Imperfect 
Elimination. 

Constipation or retarded elimination is 
to-day the greatest and most prevalent 
affliction of modern civilization, and is 
principally accounted for by our present 
mode of living, sedentary occupations, and 
lack of sufficient out-of-door exercise. 
Constipation is claimed by the best in- 
formed physicians to be the primary cause 
of most every form of sickness and dis- 
ease. We all realize this to be true, and 
seek to remedy it as best we can, but not 
always in the wisest and best advised 
manner. The use of Drugs, under various 
names, is resorted to; Laxatives, Physics 
and the like. When eventually the so- 
called cure which is only temporary re- 
lief proves to be an aggravation to the 
trouble, larger doses are frequently re- 
sorted to and finally a Chronic condition is 
the result. 

The writer has been connected with the 
Drug business for thirty years and has 
vet to learn of a single case of Constipa- 
tion that has been pe rmanentl v relieved 
by the use of Drugs of any d. They 
cause temporary relief by irritating the 
membranes, thus causing a secretion to 
form which elimination for a time. 
But these laxatives react as a poison to 
the system, gradually weakening the 
muscles, each dose lessening the natural 

‘retion. In fact they are the most un- 
natural and harmful means of treating 
constipation. 

Internal Bathing by the “J. B. L. Cas- 

le” Nature’s own way of keeping 





assists 


cade” is 


these Intestines clean for just purified 
warm water is used to fiush the Colon or 
the Large Intestine. The system is then 
left pure and clean and Nature will do 
the rest in restoring you to perfect health. 
An occasional Internal Bath not only rids 
the system of all impurities, but keeps you 
in robust health, prolongs life, makes you 
sleep and eat well, and feel equal to any 
occasion. 

Nearly one-million bright, 
Canadians and Americans have proven 
these statements, and when a family 
knows the advantages of Internal Bathing 
the yearly doctor’s bills, in most cases, are 
reduced to nil. A jeweller in Cobalt, 
Canada, told the writer a few days ago 
that their doctor bills used to run about 
$200 per year, but for the past two years 
since getting their Cascade no doctor has 
been needed. 

Now, whether you are sick or well it 
will pay you to investigate the “J. B. L. 
Cascade.” Nothing else has ever done so 
much to uplift health and lessen disease 
as this wonderful invention of Dr. Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, of New York. 

Dr. Tyrrell over twenty years ago re- 
stored his own health and has prolonged 
his life many years by Internal Bathing 
after all other known means had failed, 
and has since devoted his study and ener- 
gies in this direction. Dr. Tyrrell has 
embodied his vast experience and those 
of others in a valuable and interesting 
book called, “The What, The Why, The 
Way, of Internal Bathing,” which you can 
have absolutely free for asking. Address 
Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, Room 243, 163 Col- 
lege St., Toronto, mentioning having read 
this article in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, and 
the book will come to you by return mail 

Internal Bathing has become better 
known and appreciated during the past 
twenty years and those who have proven 
its value have done most to spread its 
virtues by recommending the “J. B. L. 
Cascade” to their friends. If you want 
to rerain your health; have a new lease 
of life, and enjoy your being, just send 
to-day for this interesting book and when 
vou have learned the advantages of In- 
ternal Bathing you will have reason to be 
thankful. Just write to-day before it 
passes from your mind.—Advt. 
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called at the White House and asked to see 
President Wilson. At three minutes after | 
two the great inventor was in Mr. Wilson’s ! 
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Which Man Shall I Hire? 


This is a burning question 
with every employer 


Every employer in considering applications for executive positions, gives 
preference to the man or woman who has had sales experience. Sales- 
manship ability outweighs by far all other qualifications. It teaches 
the one hundred and one things to be known about human nature. To 
succeed in a big way it is essential that you should know human nature. 
The only way to learn it is to come in very close contact with people. 
Salesmanship is the best paying profession in the world as well as the 
easiest and quickest to enter, providing a man has the proper training 
for it. “Learned Professions” require years of study before one is able 
to earn a bare living. The fundamentals of selling may be learned in 
a short time and while you are learning—you are earning. 


We could write pages about the advantages of selling, but these are all! 
explained in the literature we will be glad to send you. 


if you are not making as much money as you would like to make, if 
your present chances for advancement are poor and uncertain, if you 
feel that you are getting in a rut, if your work is not congenial, if you 
are unsuccessful in your business—we can help you to succeed in 
selling. Our plan is one that offers steady employment-—-or you can 
learn how to do it in your spare time. If you want the opportunity 
to earn a good salary—we will help you. We want you to believe in 
yourself and in our ability to help you. Supposing you write us to-day 
and we will tell you all about the plan. Just fill in the coupon and 
enclose in an envelope. 


Dept. H. G. A. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143 University Avenue ° : Toronto, Ontario 


personal study in the residential wing of the 
executive mansion. By two-thirty the con 
ference was concluded and the President him- 
self made an appointment for Mr. Edison with 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels. That after 
noon a new anti-submarine device was ex 
plained to a selected board of naval officers 
The navy was as quickly convinced as was the 
President, and by seven o'clock the next morn 
ing Mr. Edison and a naval staff, aboard an 
American warship off the Atlantic Coast, were 
testing the invention on an American sub 
marine, which was previously instructed t« 
attempt to sink the ship! 

So successful were the tests—it is not com 
patible with public safety to reveal the na 
ture of the scheme*that within thirty hours 
ifter the invention was explained to Presi 
dent Wilson it was officially adopted by the 
American Government. Thus in less than a 
day and a half an important invention be 
came the property of the United States and 
another step toward combating Germany's 
submarine offensive was taken 


English Novelist in 
Secret Service 
William Le Queux Aided in Work Before 


the War. 


I‘ will be a surprise to many to learn that 
William Le Queux, the novelist, has had 
some training in secret service work. He re 
veals this fact in the course of an article in 
the Royal Magazine on “Spies and their Blun 
ders.” In his role of novelist seeking mater 
ial and color, he wandered all over Europe 
and secured information that was of vital 
interest to the British secret service This 
fact is introduced incidentally in the course 
of the article, which deals in the main with 
some costly mistakes of the German spies. In 
this connection he writes: 

The game of spy-fighting is no new one; 
most of the Powers have blundered badly at 
one time or another. In 1912 I met, in a hotel 
in Venice, a man, van Oordt, who posed as 
a Dutchman, but whom I knew to be a clever 
agent of the Koniggratzerstrasse, he having 
been pointed out to me a year before at the 
Pera Palace Hotel in Constantinople We 
renewed the acquaintance we had made in 
Turkey, and for a fortnight we remained in 
Venice at the same hotel, making frequent 
trips together on the Canal, or over the 
Lagoon to Mestre, and other places 

Carrying good credentials from a certain 
Dutch-American banking-heuse, in New York, 
he possessed a wide circle of acquaintances 
among Government officials in Turkey and 
elsewhere, and no doubt expended large sums 
upon bribery. At first I wondered what his 
business could be in Venice, so, watching his 
movements in secret, I quickly discovered that 
he was extremely anxious to scrape up an 
acquaintance with an Italian naval officer 
named Moneta, who held the position of sec- 
retary to the Admiral of the Port of Venice 

The reason of this was not apparent, there- 
fore a line to a certain quarter in Rome 
brought to Parma—whither I travelled to 
meet him—the chief of the Italian Secret 
Service, who is a very old friend, and who 
has many times rendered us assistance. At 
the Croce Bianca at Parma I met my friend, 
who was accompanied by an official of the 
Naval Intelligence Service. I showed them 
a snapshot I had taken of my “Dutch” friend, 
but neither recognized him. Yet, after telling 
them what I had discovered, they thanked 
me, and next day left, while I again returned 
to Venice to rejoin the agent from Berlin 

In pretence of rendering him some little 
service—for I had lived some years in Italy 

I further ingratiated myself, at the same 
time keeping a watchful eye upon his doings 
and his visitors. 

Soon Captain Moneta from the Admiral’s 
office came frequently to the hotel, and they 
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often lunched and dined together. Once the 
officer brought his handsome young wife, and 
van Oordt was most gracious and courteous to 
her, sending her a huge and expensive bou- 
juet on the following morning 

Then I watched how he received an invita- 
tion to the Monetas’ apartment overlooking 
the Grand Canal, and was eventually intro- 
juced to the Admiral, whose wife asked him 
to the official residence. 

For nearly a month van Oordt remained 
n Venice, leading a very pleasant life, until 
»yne morning he came hurriedly to me, saying 
that he had had a telegram calling him to 
Paris on urgent business. I saw him into the 
motor-launch which was to take him to his 
train at Mestre, and then, having arranged 
that watch should be kept upon him, and his 
real destination ascertained, I telephoned to 
my friend, the chief of the Italian 
Service in Rome. 


Secret 


“The Commendatore is in 
replied from the Bureau 
for the past fortnight.” 

“What is his address?” I inquired 
answer was that it was unknown. 

Yet, half an hour later, my friend, the 
Commendatore, called upon me at the hotel, 
ind when we were alone said, with a hearty 
laugh: 

“Well, van Oordt has gone, eh? We have 
sold him beautifully. He has taken with him 
a chart of a minefield between Lignano and 
Chioggia, across the Gulf of Venice. He paid 
sixty thousand lire to Captain Moneta for it! 
May it do them some good!” 

A successful system of contra-espionage is 
just as important to every power as that of 
hostile espionage, for it is one of the chief 
duties of our Allies to mislead and entrap the 
enemy into unfounded beliefs. Von Tirpitz 
was, without doubt, in possession of many 
myths concerning our British naval strength, 
and in all probability greatly underestimated 
our power. It was not until war came, and he 
began to realize that Germany’s agents had 
bamboozled him, that he hesitated to attack us, 
and withdrew his fleet behind his own mine- 


elds. 


Venice,” a voice 
“He has been there 


But the 
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The Germans, however. must be credited 
with the exercise of considerable caution, for 
on certain occasions they have failed to take 
the bait that has been very cunningly offered 
Before the war it was not always judicious to 
arrest a known spy upon British soil. As was 
revealed in the trial of the German hair- 
dresser, Ernst, who lived in the Kingsland 
Road in London, and who actéd as the spy 
“post-office”’—-for to his house letters from 
Berlin for Germany’s spies in England were 
forwarded and redirected—much valuable in- 
formation concerning the spy system of our 
enemies was obtained by our constant vigi- 
lance upon that very interesting correspond- 
ence. 

The spy Armgaard Graves made several 
bad blunders, shrewd and intelligent though 
he was. That he was collecting information 
in Glasgow and at the Rosyth naval base he 
himself admitted, and it is more than probable 
that he would have escaped successfully had 
he not committed the error of sending certain 
telegrams which were suspicious, and after- 
wards using the notepaper of a well-known 
English firm of chemical manufacturers. 

One of these not being delivered, 
was, therefore, returned to the firm in ques- 
tion, who duly handed it to the authorities, 
with the result that the ingenious Graves was 
quickly shadowed and arrested, and subse- 
quently sent to prison 

Another person who was arrested at 
Chatham three months before the war was 
4 very elegant and prosperous fellow, who 
called himself Frederick Adolphus Gould. 
His son was an artificer in Chatham Dock- 
yard, while on account of his prosperity and 
his penchant for yachting he had formed 
many acquaintances in naval circles. He had 
been on a good many of our battleships, 
indeed he had chartered a steam yacht in 
which he visited some of our ships during the 
Coronation Review. Yet there was nothing 
documentary against him. Not until he com- 
mitted a blunder could action be taken 
That blunder was patiently awaited. 

He committed it at last. In his eagerness 
to transmit to Beriin news of certain of our 
naval movements he sent his wife (a per- 
fectly innocent person, by the way) on Easter 
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Sunday, April 12th, 1914, to London 
instructions to cross to Calais, where a mes- 
senger would meet ker. And he gave her a 
letter to hand to the person in question. 

On that day I was present at Charing Cross 
Station when an inspector of the Special 
ranch—who gave evidence later at Bow 
Street-—asked Mrs. Gould to leave the first- 
class compartment of the boat-train in which 
she had comfortably seated herself, and re- 
quested permission to look in her black silk 
vanity-bag. Inside reposed the letter—the 
blunder which caused Gould’s arrest at Roch- 
ester by telephone half an hour later. Further 
inquiries elicited the fact that the blunderer, 
though all believed him to be a true Briton, 
was really a loyal subject of the Kaiser, the 
son of a certain Baron van Schroeder, who 
had been born in Berlin in 1858, who had 
fought in the Franco-German War, and who 
held the usual iron cross! 

But the case of Frederick Gould, of hated 
memory in Chatham, is eclipsed by that of 
his Excellency Baron Boris Sturmer, the Aus- 
trian-born Prime Minister of Russia, who, 
while the huge Empire was in the midst of 
its desperate struggle with the Central 
Powers, succeeded in office Privy Councillor 


with 


ie] 


The Dangers of an 


Germany Would veality Double Her 
Population. 





STRONG recital 
* premature given by J. Ellis 
Barker in The He first 


outlines how craftily Prussia framed the peace 


of the dangers of a 
peace is 


Nineteenth Century. 


terms following her war with Austria in 1866. 
It seemed to the -outside that the 
terms were particularly fair and lenient to- 
ward beaten Austria. that 
they gave to Pr all of Ger- 
many and 
German Empire. 


world 





History shows 
ussia control over 


made it 





possible to create the 


He then proceeds to show that the position 


at present is somewhat analogous. 


present 
sembies of Prussia in 
in 1866, the Ho nzollern 
with a number of States n going to war the 
German monarch and statesmen knew tha 
they risked the existence of the State 
the dynasty ll they were more ready 


position curiously re- 
1866. In 1914, as 
went to war 








once 












to risk all for all in view of the immens 

of the eens s which a victory wol ld bring 
tothem. The victory of 1866 d publed the pop- 
ulation under ‘the sway of Willi: e First 














and more than doubled Prussia’s armed 
strength and wealtl It raised a to 
of a real Great Power ar i gave her 
redominance in Europe. The war of 
successful, would far more than double 

ulation governed from Berlin and 





re Germany the predominance 
the world. These were gigantic 
It was worth while risking once more 


Hungary has become Germany’s 





vassal, and Bulgaria d Ti have become 
of the Central Emr T four 
States have together a popt about 





150,000,000, and for all practical purposes 














they form now a single political unit abso- 
lut controlled from Berlin y pre- 
serving the status quo before and 
without allowir for Germany im- 
proved strategical position by her domination 
of the point where three continents meet, that 





country wou 


] more than doubled her 
tion and 


armed strength. It 





por must be 
obvious to all that if peace were now con- 
cluded re-establishing the status quo ante 
bellum, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key would not be able to recover their inde- 
pednence. They would remain Germany’s 
vassals politically, militarily, and economi- 
cally. It follows that a drawn war would con- 
siderably more than double Germany’s 
strength. If on the other hand the Central 


Powers should be victorious and retain their 
conquests and dictate a peace, Germany would 


MACLEAN’S. MAG 


Kokovtzoff. The Russian Court, the Army, 
and the Empire looked upon him as a great 
whole-hearted Russian patriot who continu- 
ally cried: “No separate peace!” “Down with 
the Kaiser!” “The Allies will win!” And his 
speeches were, of course, cheered to the echo 
even by the British press. 

As Prime Minister he was 
Tsar’s elbow until one day in Februar 
he prosecuted for blackmail a certa official 
f the Russian Foreign Office named Tinacheff. 
The latter, a Russian patriot, had blackmailed 
him with an object—in order to entrap him! 

In defence, Ivan Tinacheff produced 
tain documents and original telegrams which 
had passed between Berlin and Sturmer, evi- 
dence of such a character that the pro-German 
Prime Min of Russia-—-who had, 
proved, receive d two hundred thousand roubles 
to assist the monk Rasputin in betraying Rus- 
sia into Germany’s hands—was arrested. 

The trap into which Sturmer, Prime Min- 
ter and German spy, had been so cleverly 
enticed closed upon him in March, 1917, and 
on the first of September the traitor of 
Russia died of natural causes, while his Im- 
perial Master and Mistress were already 
exiles in Siberia 


ever at the 
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Immediate Peace 


no doubt lion’s 
tain part of Eastern France 
containing together perhaps 
habitants, and her annexations in the East 
would increase her population st*ll further 
If Germany should take the Baltic Provinces 
of Russia and Poland and attach these to her- 
self, her population would be increased from 


keen the She would re- 
and Belgium, 
10,.600.000 in- 


share 








67.000.000 to about 100,090,000. As Belgium 
and Poland are the two most important indus- 
trial centres outside Germany on the Con- 





tinent of Europe, Germany’s economic | 
and wealth would be more than doubled. Po- 
land. Belgium and Eastern France are ex- 
ceedingly rich in coal and iron which furnish 
weapons of war and munitions of every kind. 

Possibly Germany would, as Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and other German statesmen 
have repeatedly declared, re-establis “" the in- 


power 














dependence of Belgium and Poland under 
vaguely mentioned Band ery which 


another “ag- 
rapacious neigh- 


from 


would saf 
gression” 


eguard Germany 
on the part of h 





bors. The nature of these “guarantees” has 
beer made known to the world through num- 
srous indiseretions of leadi ng Germans who 


have outlined the m in de The most auth- 





or these guarantees con- 
tair made by 
Mr Ambassador 
in his book: 





lweg 
i him and 
terms of Germany 
never Bet anyone to state 
ite terms of peace. On several 
when I asked the Chancellor 


1en Chancellor Hol 
first spoke of peace, I ad aske 
others what the peace 
were. could 


¢ 













whe the or Ge rm: any were willing to withdraw 
from Belgi um he always said, “Yes, but with 
pet January, 1917, 
when he v yr of peace, I said: 








“What are th 1c* ms to which 
you ref continually? Will you allow me 
to ask f to specific terms 
of pe he Germans willing 
to wi Belgium ?” 

Th ancellor answered: “Yes, but with 
ruaran “ 


said: “What are these guarantees?” 
He replied: “We must possibly have the 

forts of ege and Namur. We must have 

other forts and garrisons throughout Bel- 








gium. We must have possession of the rail- 
road lines. We must have pc ssion of the 
ports and other means of communication 


The Belgians will not be 
tain an army, but we 
retain a large army 
have commercial contro! of Belgium.” 

I said: “I don’t see that you have left 
much for the Belgians excepting that King 
Albert will have the right to reside at 
Brussels with a guard of honor.” 

And the Chancellor answered: “We can- 
not allow Belgium to be an outpost (vor- 
werk) of England.” 


allowed to main- 
must be allowed to 
in Belgium. We must 





ZINE 





“I do not suppose the English on the other 
hand wish it to become an outpost of Ger- 
many,” I returned, “especially as Tirpitz 
said the coast of Flanders should be re- 
tained in order to make war on England and 
America.” 

“T then 
France?” 

“We are willing to leave Northern 
France,” the Chancellor responded; “but 
there must be a rectification of the fron 
tier.” 

“How about the Eastern 

asked him 

we e must have a very 
tion of our frontier.” 

“How about Roumania? 

“We shall leave Bulgaria to 
toumania 

“How about Serbia? 

“A very small Serbia might be 
to exist. but tl question is for Austria 
Austria must be left to do what she wishes 


asked: “How about Northern 


frontier?” | 


substantial recti 





Jeal) with 








colonies back 
Of course, 
is a polite term for ann 


“rectification of the 
exation. 


frontier’ 


The nature of the “guarantees” demanded 
by Germany appears clearly from the Chan 
cellor’s own words 





Before 
hobitants 


d 67.000.000 in 
s of the Central 


the war Germany ha 
and the four State 





Alliance had _ together bout 150 000.000 
people. By attaching to Germany Belgium, 
the Ba Provinces. and ‘certain 





territories, Germony’s ponul 
would be increased to about 
Anstria-Hungary, if victorious, 
bably acquire the Ukraine and narts of Rou 
mania and of Serbia which would increase the 
population of the Dual Monarchy to about 
80.000.000. The population of Turkey and 


ation 
100.000.000 
would pro 


3ulearia combined would, by the territories 
they claim. be incrensed to at least 40.000.000 


The nonulation of the four States would then 
be increased to at least 220.000.0000. and these 
would be absolute? Germany 








ely dominated by 











A greatly aggrandized Germany would not 
merely control mond three vassal States. but 
would also endeavor to attach to herself the 
smaller States : send the siga ntic new com- 
nosite State n accordnnce th the views and 
desires which have been expresse a by many 
of the most prominent Germans Holland 
Denms ark, and Switzerland would be the first 
an fal nder Germany ctorious 
war would, therefore. not m ible the 
population @#nd wealth at al of 
Berlin, as did the war of 1866, but would more 





than treble Germany's subjects and armed 


strength 
The crud increasing the number 


f the snnexation of in- 


of one’s 





dependent 











o ¢ out of a 
One can ler 1 result bv 

corporating } } x tair 
their indepen« Bismar tion in 1866 
and the German system of é have fur- 
nished valuable precedent 1866 the Prus- 
sinr Governm t a bled th population 





under its swa 





minal 





independence of tl 


German States 





After a victory in the present War Germany 
eC he nominal ndenendence of 


who 





Hungary, ind Turkey, 
vy stand in t} same relation to Germany 
in which Bavaria, temberg and Baden 


stend to Prussia, and she might in addition 


maintain the nominal independence of Bel 
gium and Poland as well The latter coun- 
tries would probably be given even less real 
indenendence than is enjoyed by the “inde- 








pendent” States of Brunswick and Oider 
Germany's present rulers share the 
which B despatch of 


ismarck expressed in h 
3 


the 9th of Ju y quoted, that 








the full control of ne nally independent 
States is as v iable as their absolute posses 
on 
To all who think clearly it must be obvious 
that a peace which would re-establish the 
ante-bellum frontiers would firmly establish 
a greater Germany of more than 150,000,000 


people, while a peace concluded on the basis 
of a German victory would create a connected 
State under Germany’s control the population 
of which would be at least Ger- 
many would dominate 


220,000.000 
the world 
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Why We Are Losing the War ™ iyed upon the United States. Britain, 


in desperate straits for food, appealed to 
the United States for help. A line of 
ers belonging to Americans was 
; profitable route and used 
across the Atlantic. The 
red to find not long 
> abandoned route had 


} 


Continued from page 13. 





On the Western front our men suf- Office knew it. Holland had increased her taken 
fered fearful hardships in the roughly- import of English cement enormously. 0 conv 
built, liquid-filled trenches. The British Only the other day the Baltic F cchange Ameri 
Government could not supply them even protested for a third time to Mr. Balfour afterw 
with lumber sidewalks, let alone brick on this score, and, according to t 











! the cables, been ; riated by a well known 
and cement, to keep them out of the water. the Foreign Office replied that it made no Britisher—not a shipping man at all— 
Later when they captured German terri- lifference as Germany could get plenty whose influence was so great that he was 
tory they were amazed to find the com- of cement elsewhere and that it was able to commandeer British Government 
fort in which the enemy lived in splen- necessary to send cement to Holland in ships to go on the route for his personal 
didly built underground houses of cerent order to maintain the rate of exchange! profit. 
Pe and brick. Now it transpires that much That is why we are losing. An investigation is now in progress 
»f the cement for these and the heavily- The stories of how big British shipping which, it alleged, involves an already 


built cement fortresses which protected companies used their pull at even Can- wealthy Englishi nan in what promises to 
the German troops in this year’s cam- ada’s expense to pile up big profits for be one of the biggest scandals of the war. 
paign was supplied by England. Andthe themselves are well known in Canada, but The same British family compact that 
worst feature of it is that our Foreign the most outrageous graft of all was permitted these things, that is responsible 
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for them, that is also responsible for ou: 
greatest defeat, the defection of Russia, 
is still in control of our Imperial affairs. 

One of the greatest handicaps we have 
had in this war has been the 
ship in London. The censors have been 
childish, silly, idiotic, like the Asquith- 
Grey-Haldane crowd of politicians who 
controlled them. Nearly every practical 
step was forced upon the Government by 
public opinion and the public only learned 
of the conditions when 
some newspaper or public man defied the 
censor. 

There is not the slightest doubt that had 
the newspapers in England not been com- 
pelled to suppress information, public 
opinion would have insisted upon a very 
different state of affairs than we have 
to-day. Even in the matter of labor 
troubles the British press was forbidden 
to speak frankly until they became so 
serious that public safety demanded the 
facts. Almost immediately public opin- 
ion forced a settlement and it was easily 
and promptly arrived at. It has 
out recently that early in the war the As 
quith Government prevented the publica- 
tion of an interview that Kitchener had 
especially prepared to show the need for 
military preparations and greater activi- 
ties for the struggle that impended. 

On the other hand the British politi- 
cians encouraged optimism by the dissem- 
ination of false information. We have 
been fed up, since the war began, on 
stories of a starving enemy, now facing 
financial ruin, or with a revolution just 
about to commence. Those of us whose 
opinions are based on ordinary common 
sense—who see things as they are, and 
not as we want them to be ] 


censor- 


seriousness of 


come 


realize how 
injurious to our cause is such a policy. 
It is absurd to suggest that the; 
would revolt against a despotic but 
popular ruler who has done and is 
doing more for his peonle then any 
other man in modern times, while we 
contentedly follow a group of fearfully 
incompetent leaders. If the Germans in 
democratic Canada and the United States 
take the risks they do to help the Kaiser, 
is it likely that the people in Germany 
will revolt? With the exception of the 
offensiveness of the German official, 
Germany before the war was the best 
managed country in the world, and the 
Germans know it. They are more intelli- 
gently and soon will be quite as well 
fed as the peonle are in England. If 
the war ended this year they would be in 
a better position financially than Great 
Britain or France. These are facts which 
only men with ostrich minds and prece- 
dents to guide them would seek to hide. 
Yet these are the men who are responsible 
for our present plight. Incompetent, 
helpless, too lazy to investigate situations 
or to think straight. Only iwo men of 
the original Cabinet stand out, Lloyd 
George and Chamberlain. The latter 
showed himself to be a big man when he 
insisted upon resigning over the Mesopo- 
tamia affair, which, by the way, rumor 
says was not as rotten as what happened 
under Imperial direction in South Africa 
before Smuts took hold. 

To-day the British censor will not allow 
the British press to let out many things 
that ought to be known. It is said As- 
guith and Churchill never intended to let 
out the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia re- 
ports, but the facts were so frightful 
that the commissioners appointed by 
them could not afford to suppress them. 


—_——SS—————————a—a—s————————— __ It is a crime to be found with a copy of 
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Sir John Anderson's report on Ceylon 
yet Sir John is regarded as one of th: 
ablest and most conservative of men 
British public life. 

Fortunately in Canada Sir Robert Bor 
den is a very different type from Asquith 
Major Chambers, our chief censor, has 
shown excellent judgment and infinite 
tact and it has been the fault of the news 
papers and public men that important 
facts have been suppressed. In fact some 
of them have repeatedly urged the censor 
to take action against me—and I have 
only been touching on the fringe of the 
rottenness in high places! It is not sen- 
sation I am after. I am endeavoring to 
help policies that will win the war. 





. , 
Colonial 


pressure, particularly the 
of Premier Hughes of Aus 
tralia in appealing directly to the masses 
in England in the press and at a series of 
public meetings forced the retirement of 
Asquith, Churchill and Grey. It will be 
remembered that the frightful slaughter 
of Australian troops in the wholly un 
necessary Dardanelles campaign created 
such a stir in Australia that a general bit- 
terness against the Mother Country de- 
veloped when it was found that Asquith 
and Churchill had personally embarked 
on this expedition without the authority 
of the Cabinet and in direct opposition to 
the best naval and military expert advice 
at the time. With the reports of twe 
naval commissions before them, showing 
clearly that the objectives were impossible 
even under most favorable conditions 
Australian public opinion forced Hughes 
to leave at once for England. He came 
to Canada first, conferred with Borden 
and was assured of his moral support 

Lloyd George, a man of extraordinary 
ability and energy—the best man in sight 
for the task—came in. But the old gang 
still maintained such a grip upon affairs 
that he has been unable to accomplish 
what was necessary to win the war. Lloyd 
George has had to fight the political 
wolves and office-holding incompetent do- 
nothings at home and carry on the war on 
land and water. But more particularly 
he has had to fight against the intrigues 
among the Allies. Affairs once more 
reached a climax when the Americans 
came in. They have in the most diploma- 
tic but firm way insisted that the influ- 
ence of the Old Crowd must cease and that 
the highly-placed grafters must be elim- 
inated and that the war must be conducted 
on business lines. They have practically 
assumed charge, and are working in con- 
junction with the ablest men in England 
Lord Northcliffe’s visit to the United 
States is an interesting side light on 
conditions. Nominally he was sent out to 
synchronize the purchase of supplies. As 
a matter of fact he was induced to take 
over the work because do-nothings at 
home wanted to get such a dangerous 
critic out of the way. He did what he was 
sent to do, but fortunately he performed 
a much greater service—a very great ser- 
vice indeed. He synchronized the two 
peoples. For the first time Americar 
public men and journalists realized that 
the British and Americans were as much 
alike as two peas—peas in the same pod 
That the real British were not the charm- 
ing, simple—and to them—funny fellows 
they met in our Embassy. Wilson and 
the great business executives and experts, 
who are to-day managing the nation and 
the war, found in Northcliffe a man worth 
talking to. They told him frankly the 
difficulties they were encountering with 
sritish officialdom. They told him a very 
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Accidents may be minimized 
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Anti-skids—“ Tra ction or 





“Special.” 

Will your present tires stand 
you in good stead when you 
want to make that quick stop 


which may mean so much to 





someone else's life or your 





own ? 
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different story from what formal diplo 
matie correspondence shows. His col- 
league, Lord Reading, too, had access to 
exclusive but very influential and very 
unfriendly circles and effected a revolu- 
tion in sentiment that is going to be most 
helpful to us. His great work was really 
done as a nominal member of the Anglo 
French Loan Committee. 

Northcliffe returned to England and 
backed by American sentiment, is carry- 
ing on a campaign for the elimination of 
the incompetents and grafters and the 
replacing of them with the best business 
men and experts in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, and the conduct of our 
iffairs on business lines. A centralizing 
of Allied effort is the first move. Other 
moves which have borne fruit are the 
elimination of Jellicoe as naval chief; 
the retirement of Spring-Rice, which we 
have been urging for nearly three years; 
the giving of more power to Geddes, a 
young business executive who is our great 
find of the war, and the _ probable 
successor to Lloyd George, who dis- 
covered him; the resignations of our 
whole outfit at Petrograd, who, in con- 
junction with Balfour, allowed the Ger- 
mans to outwit us with our Russian Allies 
We lost Bulgaria because Grey refused 
to spend a million dollars necessary to 
hold them. Judging from experience a 
good deal less than that relatively would 
have gone a long way toward holding the 
Russians who sold their country to Ger 
many. 

In fairness to Northcliffe I ought to say 
that none of this information comes even 
indirectly from him. We have been 
friends for over twenty years, but until 
recently I have never written a word 
in his praise. He is a Radical and 
I a Tory. We have not met for more 
than a few minutes since August, 1914, 
when I accepted an invitation to lunch 
with him in London only after he 
had followed up my written regrets with 
a personal request. He is to-day the great 
power we should get behind and thus 
force through a complete reorganization 
of our entire political affairs. 

We have many great civilians in the 
Empire, but so far only four have been 
allowed to come to the front—Lloyd 
George, Northcliffe, Reading and Geddes 


EARLY a year ago I wrote that, 
because of Imperial mismanagement, 
only the Americans could save the naval 
situation for us and expressed the hope 
that they would not be too late. The 
article was telegraphed from Ottawa and 
appeared in a number of newspapers 
across Canada. I was attacked as being 
unpatriotic in uttering such “silly opin- 
is.” Subsequent history shows my in- 
formation to have been entirely correct 
The higher United States naval command 
insisted upon more freedom of action in 
the use of mines and destroyers and co- 
operated with our splendid sailors in 
doing what our higher command and 
political chiefs like Churchill, Balfour 
and Carson would have prevented their 
doing 
Again to-day our hope lies with the 
Americans. Will their army be in time 
to win, or save us on the Western front? 
It cannot be a fighting factor before the 
autumn and not a power before the spring 
of 1919. It takes six months to a year 
to train and harden troops who ean suc- 
cessfully oppose veterans. 
The greatest service Sir Robert Bor- 
den can perform to-day is to strongly 
support the demand for the better con- 


ions 
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duct of Imperial affairs. It is his duty. 
He has come back strong. The people of 
Canada are not so docile as they are in 


the Mother Country. The future of our | 


relations with our Mother Country may 
depend upon what happens in the next few 
months. That able and far-seeing man, 
Lord Shaughnessy, argued last summer, 
in conversation with a group of pro- 
minent men, that, as a result of war 
developments, Canada was more likely 
to drift into independence after the war 
than into closer relations with the Mother 
Country. And there are a great many of 
us who have always fought and made sac- 
rifices for British Imperialism, who are 
being driven to the same conclusions by 


the mismanagement, the selfishness and | 


crookedness in Imperial affairs. The 
people of Canada are overwhelmingly for 
3ritish connection, but they cannot be 
held there unless there is a complete 
change in the administration of Imperial 
war affairs. 


The Magic Makers 
Continued from page 17. 


“Once more I would ask,” persisted 
Jock, “how much is there that you have 
not told me?” 

Nanook smiled ever so slightly. “Is it 
likely that I should not tell everything 
when I am offered the wealth of five black 
foxskins?” 

There followed a pause and once more 
Sergeant MacTier’s grey eyes fastened 
themselves on the hunter. 

“This magic,” he demanded, “are you 


sure it is the same as that of which you | 


were told?” 

“Yes,” grunted Nanook, “and now I 
would say no more lest being anxious to 
please I should tell you that which is not 
true. The flame cannot spring from a 
lamp that is empty of oil, and I am very 
empty.” 


A ND with that he withdrew himself 
4 into an unprofitable silence from 
which neither threat nor promise could 
rouse him. 

The same thought had been moving 
uncomfortably in the brain of Sergeant 


MacTier. It was now late in the season, | 


later than he liked to admit. They had 
rounded Cape Wolstonholme, and, sneak- 
ng inside Digges Island, were holding 
south-westerly course for Mansel Island 
Somewhere south of this, Nanook had as 
serted, would be found the tribe amongst 
which magic had been wrought, just such 
igic as had been mysteriously re- 
*reated But, and here Jock’s brows 
wrinkled, supposing this were a nomadi 
tribe whose winter quarters were now 
hundreds of miles away! Nanook had, 
in the last twelve months, come clean 
across Ungava, and there was much that 
happened in Hudson Bay waters unknown 
to the dwellers on Hudson Strait. It was 
borne upon the big man that the next 
fortnight was of tremendous import, and, 
as a result of this ultimate reflection he 
lugged out the Government chart and, for 
the twentieth time, made Nanook indicate 
to just what particular point of the sur- 
rounding immensity he was leading them. 
Once more the brown finger rested in pre- 
cisely the same oily spot as before, and 
ynce more Jock recited his argument. 
“But there is no land marked there.” 
“There is land,” said Nanook, quietly. 
“T can see only the Sleepers and the Two 
Continued on page 110. 
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“SKIN FOOD” FOR BEAUTY 


Women troubled with wrinkles and flabbiness of the facial muscles should take 
home treatments with our famous Princess Skin Food. If used according to 
directions it will smooth out the wrinkles, feed up the skin, make flabby muscles 


firm and wonderfully improve the color and texture of the 
complexion. For home treatments, we specially recommend 
our time-tested preparations. Sent to any postal address 
in Canada on receipt of price 


Princess Skin Food $1.50 
Hiscott Hair Rejuvenator : 1.00 
Princess Hair Tonic 1.00 
Princess Nerve Tonic and Blood Builder 1.00 
FREE sample of Skin Food on receipt of 8 cents in stamps to cover 


postage and packing 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED by Electrolysis 
from face, neck and arms The only sure method Consultation ana 
advice free 


Write for Booklet D 
Hiscott Institute, Limited, 59F College St., Toronto 
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Keeping a Baby Comfortable 


It Isn’t Likely That He Cries Through Contrariness or Even to 


Develop 


get the viewpoint of a baby—a keen 

imagination to understand his feel- 
ings and a heroic self-restraint to respect 
them. Somehow or other the idea has got 
abroad that a baby is made to be played 
with, while as a matter of fact, he’s the 
soberest human being alive for the first 
few months of his life, and wants noth- 
ing in the world more than to be left alone. 
There will come a time, as sure as the 
cocoon unfolds into a butterfly, when he 
will invite you to a game with him, but 
he has a perfect right to choose his own 
time. He was not born solely for his 
relatives’ pride or amusement. He is 
beginning a very important career of his 
own. 

This is the supreme test. Have we the 
intelligent unselfishness to let the baby 
go his own gait, or Nature’s gait? She is 
doing her level best to make a success of 
him. What we need most is what one 
doctor calis “a masterly inactivity,” the 
patience to go carefully, to study out just 
what he needs and what he can’t stand 
without suffering for it now or later. The 
longest list will be what he can’t stand. 
The things he needs for the first few 
months won’t include much but the right 
kind of food, a chance to sleep, fresh 
air, cleanliness and room to grow—yes 
and mothering. The best authorities now 
reeognize the fact that this is quite as 
important as food scales and charts. One 
half of the babies in foundling asylums 
die within the first year. They have good 
scientific care, but they are not mothered. 
The most sympathetic parent, however, 
realizes that for the first while the best 
expression of this natural instinct is a 
certain wholesome awe of the newcomer. 
Surely there’s miracle enough in his very 
existence to warrant that. 


I’ takes a person of rare sensibility to 


A NEW WORLD OF SOUND AND LIGHT 


AN amazing number of women don’t 
know that a baby is born deaf and 
blind—that owing to a stoppage of mucus 
he can’t hear anything for a day or two, 
and after that his sense of hearing is 


By Genevieve Gorham 


painfully acute. Sudden noises, startling 
clapping and booings all do their part to- 
ward making him nervous and irritable. 
More serious still, nervous ailments 
brought on during the first year are 
seldom completely overcome. Many a 
grown-up neurotic can trace his trouble 





Simple bodily comfort goes a long 
way in the creation of an optimist. 


His Lungs—There’s a Reason 


to an unquiet babyhood. Light is also an 
entirely new thing in his experience. For 
the first week or two his little corner of 
the world should be kept in semi-darkness, 
and never should his eyes be left unpro- 
tected from the direct glare of the light. 
Over and over: again we see a helpless 
mite lying on his back in a carriage, or 
even held in his mother’s arms, with his 
eyes turned right up to the sun, and his 
face wrinkled up in a frown which 
should explain his discomfort to anyone. 
This is one of the most common causes of 
headache, fretfulness, indigestion and 
sleeplessness. Then when he “begins to 
notice” his ocular troubles come in dead 
earnest. Every one wants to “amuse” 
him, and his weak, dazzled eyes still 
vague in their perceptions are teased into 
following bright and rapidly moving ob- 
jects until he cries in weariness and pro- 
test. A very few of these movements are 
sufficient to tire him. We can’t remember 
how we felt about it, of course, but we 
can try to imagine. 

This playing, of course, is done with 
the kindest intentions, often by parents 
who want to see just what progress the 
baby is making. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to be at all concerned about his hear- 
ing or seeing or any of his other faculties 
so long as he has a good, healthy grip. 
The one thing really significant of mental 
or bodily weakness, during the first few 
weeks is the feeble or absent hend-grasp. 
Any normal child, even during the first 
week, will hold on to your finger with a 
clutch like little forceps. 


CLEANLINESS FROM A NURSE’S STANDPOINT 


OMEHOW or other, possibly from the 

fact that the healthiest, happiest chil- 
dren play in sand piles and d:2 in the 
earth, a certain sect of theorists hold the 
opinion that children thrive in dirt. And 
because an opposite sect of extremists 
made themselves ridiculous by preaching 
surgical sterilization of everything per- 
taining to the nursery, the first view 
seemed rational by contrast. Experience 





proves, however, that cleanliness is essen- 


| 


tial to the comfort and health and happi- | 
ness of the baby. Statistics show that in | 
the slum districts where least attention is | 


given to sanitation, the infant mortality is | 


so great that in spite of the very high | 
birth-rate the population is not more than | 
keeping even with that in the better | 


localities. The ideal of mothercraft is to 


strike a common-sense middle path be- | 
tween neglect and overcare, but its idea | 
of cleanliness as related to the care of | 
infants means cleanliness from a nurse’s | 


standpoint, something more than is re- 


quired for the protection of healthy 
! 


adults. 

Then one of the most important, as well 
as the most thrilling event of the whole 
day is the bath. For the first two weeks 
this is a professional’s job. After that the 
mother usually takes charge of it, and if 
she is entirely inexperienced, she ap- 
proaches the task with real panic in her 
heart. If a bunch of practical, capable 
mothers of grown-up families would hold 
an experience meeting con this topic, it 
would soon leak out that the majority of 
them finished bathing their first baby 
“wringing with perspiration” and nerv- 
ously exhausted, that the baby screamed 
through the entire process, and that the 
ob was by no means thoroughly done. No 
wonder the mothers who “got along with- 
out mothercraft” look kindly upon a form 
of education which will spare their 
jaughters the bitter experiences through 
which they had to learn. 

The baby is about ten days old when it 
is first put into the tub. At this age the 
temperature of the water should be about 
100 degrees F. The nurse should have a 
bath-apron of flannel or other soft ab- 
sorbent material, gathered upon a waist- 
band like a kitchen apron; this protection 
from dampness is especially important 
when the. mother takes charge of things. 
The head and face are washed and dried 
first, then the body is gently soaped all 
over, immersed quickly, and patted dry, 
not rubbed. The baby’s skin is sensitive, 
»f course, so only the best soap should be 
used, different wash cloths should be used 
for the face and the body, and sponges 
should never be used at all. A sponge 
absolutely cannot be kept clean, but it 
is easy to have a good supply of old 
jamask or cheesecloth or Turkish towel- 
ling wash-cloths, so that they can be 
washed after each time they are used. 

For the young baby the temperature of 
the water does not go below 95 degrees, 
and is decreased gradually to 85 degrees 
by the end of the first year. Properly, 
this warm bath is followed by a cool rub 
»ver, to close the pores against cold, and 
to stimulate; a cool bath would never be 
given at night. Neither is the baby ever 
put into a cold bath. The water should 
be merely cool or tepid, and a cloth dipped 
n the cool water rubbed gently over the 
body as soon as it is taken from the warm 
bath. After the bath, rice powder or 


talcum should be dusted into the creases | 


to prevent chafing, but if it is lavished 
ill over the body and rubbed in (though 
rubbing in itself is soothing) there is 
langer of the powder clogging the pores. 
Vaseline or sweet oil should be kept on 
hand in case the chafing becomes serious. 


THE MIRACLES OF BORACIC 


QO NE of the first requisites of a baby’s 


toilet equipment is a bottle of boracic 
acid solution, made of one teaspoonful of 
the powder to a pint of water, and used 
tepid. As a healing disinfectant for the 
eyes and mouth it has the field almost en- 
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May Byron’s Cookery Books 


are especially compiled to combine eeonomy with 
variety. They are printed in large, clear type on 
fine quality paper, with stiff covers bound in decor- 
ated cloth. The cost of the books themselves will be 
made up in the first month by the savings suggested 
by these excellent recipes. 





How to Save Cookery Cake Book Jam Book 
A real War Time Cook Book — 3 . ‘ ‘eliab) 276 pages.—A handy guide to the 
containing 234 pages, touching all “00 , — ti = = a: Bre “om preserving of Fruit im Jama, 
subjects. The ow Herald” and Cakes ever published, con Jellies, Marmalade, Bottled, 
says: “A beiter investment than taining over 750 recipes. Dried, ete., with a special chap- 
the purchase this book would z ter on Preserving Without 
be hard to find.”’ Sugar. 
Pot Luck Vegetable Book Pudding Book. 

2; pages.--The best Home Cook 32% pages.—War conditions have 353 pages.—There is no other book 
ery Book. Over a thousand tried created a special demand for this just like this which provides so 
recipes from old Family Cook book, which reduces the use of vast a wealth ef ehoice, both for 
Books. meat to a minimum, the nursery and the dining-reem. 


Price per OO or the complete set of 0 
volume $1 + six books postage paid for $5 ° 
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tirely to itself. Clean cotton must be used 
each time, however, or the treatment may 
do more harm than good. In fact there 
is a pronounced reaction nowadays among 
pediatricians against the frequent wash- 
ing of the mouth. The danger of infe 
tion is too great. Gentle manipulation 
is also important. It is very easy to in- 
jure the delicate mucous membrane and 
then all kinds of trouble may follow. If 
what is commonly called “sore mouth” 
should occur, it should be washed care- 
fully after each feeding with a solution 
of borax or baking soda, one teaspoonful 
to a cup of water, and four times a day 
the boracic acid solution should be used. 
And this is another place where we are 
likely to be thoughtless. We forget how 
small the baby’s mouth is. A piece of cot- 
ton, dipped in the solution, should be 
wrapped around the smallest finger (Dr. 
Holt says around a toothpick, but a tooth- 
pick seéms scarcely sensitive enough for 
probing about the delicate membrane) 
and the gums washed as gently as pos- 
sible. Irritation always invites inflam- 
mation. 

Few people realize the danger of infec- 
tion in a baby’s eyes. It’s about the first 
thing the nurse thinks about after he is 
born, and the danger doesn’t all end then. 
The washing of the eyes with the boracic 
acid solution should follow the bath as 
regularly as the dressing of the young- 
ster. The solution should be allowed to 
drip gently from a piece of clean cotton 
into the eyes rather than to touch the eyes 
with cotton. If pus appears at all this 
treatment should be given every hour, 
and if the trouble is too severe for this to 
control, a physician should be called at 
once or the ld may lose his eyesight. 
This is not over-anxiety. The worst has 
happened very often. 

Another part of the toilet equipment is 
a bundle of toothpicks, ridiculous as it 
may sound. It may be necessary to wrap 
a piece of aseptic cotton about the end of 
a toothpick to use for cleaning nostrils 
This is a painful effort for the novice, and 
] vigorously resents it, but if it 
isn’t done, the interference with breathing 
may be serious. It scarcely needs to be 
mentioned that no toothpick nor anything 
else should be used for poking about in 
baby’s ears. The treatment is as danger- 
ous as it is painful. 








HE all-important question of feeding 
will be considered by itself at another 
It might be repeated that the baby 
who has to be fed artificially is unfor- 
tunate, indeed, and that any expense or 
trouble to prevent or overcome this will 
pay in the long run. Even where a baby 
is fed naturally, however, there is a dan- 
gerous inclination among even ordinarily 
intelligent people to give him a few extras 
on the side. It is pretty well known that 
a baby comes into the world loaded. He 
doesn’t need anything to eat for the first 
three davs and Nature has provided noth- 
ing for him. If less intelligent human 
beings can refrain from putting anything 
into his stomach except a few teaspoons 
of warm water, they will have lost their 
first chance of starting him off a colicky 
baby. In fact during the first year any- 
way the great majority of cases of illness 
among children come from giving them 
the wrong things. From the proverbial 
sausage in the slum districts of our cities 
to the “soothing syrups” and patent foods 
of some of the wealthiest homes, there 
is a lot of almost vicious ignorance on the 
subject. A “soothing syrup” is simply a 
drug. If a grown man were to get the 


time 


same dose in proportion to his size he, 
too, would go to sleep. 

But the most common danger in infant 
feeding in the majority of homes is, to 
put it brutally, the lack of cleanliness 
not the lack of cleanliness from a house 
keeper’s standpoint, but as a surgeon sees 
it. For there are such things as germs 
You can actually see them through a 
magnifying glass, and starting with a few 
in the right conditions of food, warmth 
and moisture, you can soon develop a 
thriving little colony. And the same 
germs that would be harmless to a healthy 
adult might be fatal tu a baby. It isn’t 
enough to give a baby clean water, it isn’t 
ife for him until it has been boiled. It 
n’t enough to wash his bottle. It isn’t 
safe until it has been boiled or at least 
scalded, and bottles with sharp angles 
which cannot be brushed out thoroughly 
after each use are never safe. The 
nipples, too, must be cleaned as soon as 
they have been used; they are more dan- 
gerous than the bottles if left with milk 
in them. After they have been washed 
and scalded they should be immersed in a 
solution of boracic acid until they are to 
be used again. 

Lots of people will think this is only 
nonsense, even when they know that every 
farmer who owns a milking machine, 
after he has washed and scalded the 
rubber parts, keeps them in a solution of 
lime water until they are to be used again. 


Sé 
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THE LAZIEST METHOD OF STOPPING CRYING 


A ND right along this line of sanitation 
4 comes the question of the “comfort” 

one of the most vicious contrivances 
ever invented for infants. It is not clean 
because it falls repeatedly to the floor, it 
is a lazy means of stopping crying when 
the real cause should be investigated, and 
it is frequently the cause of deforming 
the face and the mouth and nasal passage. 
The constant shaping of the mouth to hold 
the comfort and to draw in air makes 
the lips protrude, and causes the roof of 
the mouth to become high-arched and 
narrow so that the air passages in the 
nose are crowded and adenoids are likely 
to result. ; 

But someone says this is all nonsense. 
If the babies are to live they will live 
anyway in spite of everything. Perhaps 
But out of every one hundred babies born 
in Ontario in the year 1916 there were 
eleven who, so far as health authorities 
know, should have lived, but they died 
It means that a baby has less chance to 
live a week than an old man of eighty, 
and it doesn’t seem as though Nature 
would intend that. Orators and writers 
have for a long time spent a lot of their 
talents in condemning the birth rate. It 
is about time some practical scientists got 
after the death rate of the children who 
are born. And the practical scientists 
who can accomplish the most are the 
parents themselves. They won’t be con- 
tent to limit their interest just to the 
question of whether the baby lives or 
dies. The baby himself if he had the 
choice might prefer being weeded out by 
Nature in the beginning rather than to 
be left handicapped for life by ill-health 
that might have been prevented. 

More than anyone else in the house 
the baby requires an abundant supply of 
fresh air. There is absoiutely no danger 
of his catching cold through the exposure 
of his face or through his nose if he is 
well wrapped up otherwise, unless the air 
he has to breathe contains germs, gases 
or dust. Babies are exceedingly sensitive 
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esses iis 


to foul or overheated air, but not in the 
least to cool, fresh air. His windows 


should be open towards Jerusalem or any - 


other place, day or night. In extremely 
cold or windy weather, a window-board 
ean be used which leaves a narrow open- 
ing between the two sashes, and gives a 
ventilation superior to that of any arti- 
ficial system. 

After the first two weeks, the daytime 
sleeps should be taken in the open air in 
some sheltered, sunny spot so long as the 
temperature is about or above freezing. 
The baby heart is not stout enough to 
pump in defiance of any temperature so 
it is not common sense to make a rule that 
he shall sleep outdoors whatever the 
weather may be. The fresh-air treat- 
ment, however, is now considered the 
only treatment for pneumonia and bron- 
chitis, even when the poor little gaspers 
have to have the snow swept away to 
make room for their beds on hospital 
balconies, or even for serious cases of 
summer diarrhcea when they have to be 
taken out under the trees and kept there 
day and night. 

Another thing the baby needs is sun- 
light. If we have a sun-room in the house 
it cannot possibly serve a better purpose 
than to be turned into a day nursery for 
the baby’s first year. After he is about 
five weeks old, in addition to being taken 
outdoors at least twice a day, the baby 
should be taken out of his cot, slipped 
into loose pyjamas or something that gives 
him lots of room, laid on a folded quilt 
on the floor in the sun, and allowed to 
kick and wriggle to his heart’s content. 
A little later he can have this sun-bath 
without being cumbered by any clothes at 
all. This is the beginning of his desire to 
play. As soon as it begins to show itself 
we have no right to keep him tucked down 
in a cot from which he can’t even lift his 
head. 

And just one other idea with all this. 
When you have the baby’s viewpoint so 
clear that you can distinguish what he 
wants from what he needs, don’t try to 
make the whole house revolve around him. 
It takes a level head to stand being lion- 
ized and wonderful as he is, he’s only 
human. His discipline, like his health 
care, can’t begin too early. 








BE FIRM—AND FRUGAL 


We are facing the necessity, and 
a grim necessity it is, of saving food 
in every way possible. If the war 
runs over into next winter famine 
will sweep the countries of Europe. 
We must save to-day what our 
Allies overseas may need to-morrow. 

No entertaining lavishly. 

No elaborate afternoon teas. 

No after-theatre suppers. 

Light lunches; plain food; strict 
economy in the home. 

These rules must be rigidly 
obeyed by all Canadians. 





























The Nation’s Call for Economy in the 
Kitchen 


Is best met by the use of 


“OAKVILLE” 


Aluminium Cooking Utensils 


The woman who uses “Oakville” Pure Aluminium Pots and Pans will have no 
burned or scorched foods in her kitchen. In these days when food-wasting is 
actually a crime against the nation, this is a protection and an economy that 
cannot be overestimated. ; 


















Then there is the saving of both labor and fuel. Pure Aluminium Cooking 
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You WARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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Women in Agriculture 


By Mrs. Edith Lang, B.A. 


S far back as the summer of 1915, 

and even before that, it became evi- 
i dent in Britain that the war was 
creating an artificial shortage of agricul- 
tural labor, and moreover, as men were 
drafted into the army and navy, and as 
greater areas of the world’s surface were 
drawn into the war zone, the need for 
greater production went side by side with 
a growing scarcity of workers. 

The first idea of the farmers to meet 
this twofold emergency was to ask that 
they be allowed to use cheap child labor, 
and they petitioned parliament to repeal, 


temporarily, the compulsory education 
acts. But this the government wisely re- 


fused to do, pointing out that, in the first 
place, cheap child labor is apt to be very 
expensive, and secondly that it would be 
false economy at any time to forestall the 
period at which the vast majority of 
children leave school; further there seem- 
ed to be no adequate reason why women, 
who were willing to do so, should not be 
employed on the land. 

Voluntary associations had, even be- 
fore the war, taken up the question of or- 
ganizing and training women agricultur- 
ists. The Women’s Farm and Garden 
Union had been in existence since 1890, 
and had done good work in training girls 
| and women who had the desire and the 

means to take a prolonged course, but out- 

side of a few itinerant dairy classes, car- 
ried on under the auspices of certain en- 
terprising County Councils, no effort had 
beeu made to interest the farm daughters 
in their work. This does not mean to say 
that agriculture was an unknown trade 
for women. Historically we know that 
the earth was first tilled by women to pro- 
vide food, other than game, for their fam- 
ilies; the very origin of the word “daugh- 
ter” means a “milkmaid.” And even in 
modern times, there were women farmers 
The British census of 1911 gives the num- 
ber of women “engaged in 
as 90,128. Of these 20 627 were “farmers 
or graziers,” 56.856 “assisting in work on 

farm.” 4.934 “in charge of cattle,” 25 
| “bailiffs or foremen,” six “shepherds,” and 
8.280 “engaged in farm labor. 
Besides these, so to speak, professional 
farm-women, there has always been a 
floating population of summer help, such 
as the hoppers and fruit pickers, who have 
regarded their time in the fields as the 
summer outing of the family, and with- 
out doubt, the health of many an East 
End of London home has been greatly im- 
proved by the family’s annual migration 
to camp in the hop fields of Kent. 

Besides the societies interested before 
the war in agriculture and horticulture as 
a profession or hobby for women, the war 
itself in its early days produced many en- 
terprises of great interest as experiments 
For instance, as soon as the fall of 1914, 
when the whole organization of industry 
was thrown out of gear by the unexpected 
advent of war, 
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thousands and thousands 
of women and left without 
employment, many of them without the 
price of a meal in reserve. It was to he 

some of these that two trained women 
from an agricultural college accepted the 
gift of a piece of land and a house at Rad 
lett in Hertfordshire, and took with them 
some thirty factory girls whom they 
taught with great success to plough, man 
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ure and trench the land and plant it as 
an orchard. This is an interesting experi- 


ment as it was the first to aim at making 
women “working gardeners”—in contra- 
distinction to the “lady” gardeners and 


supervisors who had hitherto been trained 
at the horticultural colleges. Another 
noteworthy scheme is being carried out in 
the beautiful grounds of Girton College, 
Cambridge. The governors have lent the 
garden for a school of instruction in Bel- 
gian methods of vegetable and fruit crow- 
ing, with the idea of employing Belgians 
to teach their valuable methods of intens- 
ive cultivation to English women. Mon- 
sieur Raymond Goffin, state lecturer in 
horticulture in Belgium, wounded at the 
Siege of Antwerp, is in charge of the 
garden, and his teaching includes the 
growing of vegetables hitherto unused in 
England. 








UT as the war progressed, and the pos- 
sibility of a world famine loomed up, 
it became necessary for a more active and 
definite campaign to be launched to in- 
crease production, and the British govern- 
ment issued an appeal for half a million 
women to join the “Land Army.” It ap- 
pointed a number of educated women as 
organizers to work in every county who, 
through meetings and house to house can- 
vass, should explain the need to the farm- 
ers and to the women. 

It is of worth to note that any scheme 
to reach the country people must be taken 
to them. Many are very busv — others 
are ignorant or out of touch with the cit- 
ies, and do not even see a newspaper regu- 
larly. If a campaign must be carried on 
through literature it is necessary to find 
one interested woman in each community 
to be the channel of communication 

In England, the farmers needed to have 
their prejudices broken down, and the 
women needed organizing. Some could 
only give part time, these were listed; 
others could give all their time if some 
one could mind their house and children. 
This was arranged for by older relatives 
being called in to heln or bv organizing 
community nurseries for the children, and 


so on. In every village there were some 
who could do only the unskilled. casual 
work. while others conld benefit hv a 
simvle course of training, and others 


again had the capacity for leadership and 
could be trained as forewomen and organ- 
These were all linked up with the 
agencies, which will be mentioned 


izers 
richt 
later 
sesides the local workers, who could be 
housed in their own houses, there were 
also women and girls who volunteered 
from the urban districts. These were or- 
ganized into squads, and with or without 
preliminary farm training, were sworn in, 
given their badge, drilled sufficiently to be 
able to be moved in large numbers at the 
word of command, drafted by road or rail 
to the place where they were needed, bil- 
leted in houses, tents or wooden huts, and 
rched to and from their work by their 
non-commissioned officers. 

+ although large parts of farm 
work can be done with little or no 
training, there are sections of it which 
are highly skilled and the need for 
training women, not only to do these 
things themselves, but also to be able te 
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teach them to others, caused a great many 
agencies to apply themselves to this task 
Private agricultural colleges, hitherto 
used only by men, such as the Harper 
Adams College and others, opened short 
courses for women, including milking, 
dairy work, care of stock and poultry, 
potato planting, etc. Board and lodging 
were given in the colleges, the women had 
to provide their own clothes and give an 
undertaking to engage in farm work at 
the close of their course. 

The University of Leeds, which man- 
ages a farm near the city, gave fortnight- 
ly courses for women which covered the 
practical work of milking, cleaning and 
bedding down of cattle, calf-feeding, get- 
ting in loads of roots, straw, etc., for the 
next day’s use, mixing and grinding of 
foodstuffs and poultry work of various 
kinds. The apprenticeship sounds as if it 
must of necessity have been “sketchy,” 
but practically everyone trained is now 
working on the land as squad supervisor 
and more and more are coming on, and be- 
ing used on the farms as time goes by. 

The county councils are working 
through their ordinary educational chan- 
nels—the evening classes, etc. They have 
found that “demonstrations” are more ap- 
preciated than lectures proper, and they 
are asking that some means be organized, 
by scholarships or by advancing a main- 
tenance and training grant, by which 
women whom they find to be keen on farm- 
ing and have an aptitude for it, may con- 
tinue their studies in a more thorough 
fashion. 

The Government itself, through its 
board of agriculture, is giving scholar- 
ships for monthly courses in milking, calf- 
rearing, the management of stock and 
poultry, the growing of crops for fodder 
and feed, tree-cutting and spraying, etc., 
and ploughing. It realizes of course, that 
these courses are only a beginning, but at 
least they teach the girls what work on 
the land means and form a test as to whe- 
ther they are suitable for further training 
or not. 

One form of training it was supposed 
that the women could not respond to, and 
that was for ploughing. To-day practically 
all the ploughing in England is being done 
by women and one feature of all the fall 
fairs is a ploughing competition for 
women 

Poultry and dairy work have always 
been considered the woman’s share of the 
farm, but in England the women are prov- 
ing that in stock raising and rearing in 
all its forms their success equals that of 
the men. It seems as if the instinct of 
rearing calves, and of looking after young 
things generally is a part of the mother 
instinct of women. 


A NOTHER instinct of woman is her 
4 ‘apacity for attention to detail, and 
the saving of by-products. The women on 
the land have demanded and got from the 
7oVernment an automobile truck service, 
calling at the villages at a certain time 
daily and collecting up the small crops 

the dozen eggs, the single pounds of but- 
ter and the small quantities of fruit which 
otherwise it would not pay to market, but 





which, in the aggregate, add considerably 
to the woman’s income and to the 
World's production. The women in 


England have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to grow and pick fruit and 
vegetables, to “hitch up” and drive wag- 
gons and other farm implements, to cut, 
reap and pitch hay and grain harvests; 
to cut chaff, to check and bale the hay 
for the use of the army; to hoe, to weed, 
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to clean out stables and to do all the chores 
of farm work—they have broken down the 
prejudices of the farmers and responded 
to their country’s need, and if some few 
are more physically tired than they ever 
thought it possible to be, they are tired 
and happy, and glad, too, of the oppor- 
tunity to serve their country and to re- 
lease men who are fit for service nearer 
the fighting line. 

The urgent necessity for increasing the 
output of milk led the Government to offer 
special inducements to girls to learn to 
milk. The farmers are glad to get these 
girls, and are waiting for them just as 
soon as they have finished their course. 
One farmer with a herd of 400 cows has 
turned it over to the sole care of five of 
these trained girls and has his name down 
for two more just as soon as his turn 
comes round for another choice. 

It may be asked what type of girl re- 
sponds to the call. So far a great variety 
has volunteered. The farmers prefer the 
educated women as being more adaptable, 
but country girls make fine material 
under good leadership, as also do the 
London shop and factory girls. As one 
girl described her squad: “It consists of 
seamstresses, cooks, nurses, blousemakers, 
cigarette makers, teddy bear makers and 
one whose normal avocation was to put 
eyes in Charlie Chaplins.” 

The same girl describes her experiences 
in the land army in the following terms. 
“It was a supreme moment when, having 
been duly ‘sworn in’ of H.M.’s Forces, we 
were presented with our precious khaki 
armlets, on which the legend “Land 
Army” on a white ground, with purple 
facings is emblazoned. Then, being fully 
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invested, our guide, philosopher and 
friend, Miss F., issued ‘marching orders.’ 
*You must be at Victoria Station at 4 p.m., 
on Monday, May 22, where you will be 
met as one of a party of 17, going to 
Sevenoaks; chaff-cutting.’ Arrived at 
Victoria, we were ‘escorted’ to Sevenoaks, 
where Company Sergeant-Major C., one 
of the smartest non-coms. in Kent, put us 
through our first military evolutions 
and we soon knew all about ‘right turn, 
left turn, eyes right, eyes left; one two, 
one two; advance; retire; quick march; 
halt!’ Then, ‘First Parade, 6.30 in the 
morning. DIS-MISS.’ And we swung 
round—gallant style, left foot forward— 
to our billets. After an early breakfast 
we paraded at 6.30. Our company ser- 
geant-major called ‘Fall in.’ We lined up. 
‘Stand at ease.’ We did it. ‘Shun!’ Our 
heels clicked, so did the sergeant’s spurs. 
‘Right count.’ We began, in a loud voice, 
getting louder all along the line—one, two 
ue seventeen. Yes, we were all there. 
‘Fall out for work.’ Then we ‘skelped,’ 
seized hold of our implements and right 
willingly set about the country’s service 
and demonstrated once again the wonder- 
ful adaptability of the British female.” 
Throughout the world to-day, and in 
Canada especially, the urgent need is for 
more food production. The girls have 
come forward in Ontario to the number of 
600 for the fruit picking season, but with- 
out doubt, if the matter were well organ- 
ized and a systematic attempt made to 
touch the imagination as they have suc- 
ceeded in doing in England, we could 
have, not hundreds, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of our women organized by next 
spring into a veritable “Land Army.” 
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Brothers and the Ottawa Islands and 
nothing between that and where we are.” 

“You have perhaps been there al- 
ready?” Nanook’s voice was as smooth as 
silk. 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Jock, gru™y. 

“There is much in the North that is 
not known to any white man and is not, 
therefore, marked on his maps. I think 
sometimes that the white man looks on 
the Husky as a fool, but,” and here Na- 
nook smiled again, “a fool cannot live and 
grow fat in the North.” 

“How big is this land?” 

“So big that it is many days’ journey 
from one end to the other.” 

“And yet it is not on the white man’s 
map,” repeated Jock with renewed sus- 
picion. “For two hundred years now 
white men have sailed up and down Hud- 
son Bay and they were not asleep while 
they sailed.” 

Nanook nodded indifferently. “That 
which one sees is where one goes.” And 
after that not another word could be ex- 
tracted from him. 


T was well into October when the Siren, 

abreast of Mansel Island, turned due 
south, and as her course was laid Salty 
Bill after a final scrutiny of the chart 
and an anxious pacing of the deck, lodged 
his ultimate protest. “We’re heading 
straight into the worst bit of water in 
the North, and that black-eyed hunter 
knows it. All along here and seventy or 
eighty miles from the coast there’s noth- 
ing but reefs as sharp as the teeth of an 
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old scuaw. They’ve ripped the bottom 
out of many a good ship and thev'll make 
short work of the Siren if vou give them 
a chance. There’s no land there worth 
speaking of,” he went on with growing 
restlessness. “but just enough to make a 
pile of trouble. There isn’t a vessel that 
goes up or down this side of the Bay that 
doesn’t hold either two hundred miles off 
the coast or else sneak along the shore 
about twenty miles out, and it’s rotten 
water in between.” 

But Jock was immovable. Day after 
day the Siren lurched southward while 
ever the northern skies grew more grey 
and hard. A chill came into the air and, 
simultaneously, beneath the low-lying 
clouds there appeared long strings and 
streamers of wild fowl] that, marshalling 
their strong pinioned hosts, were now 
setting swiftly forth on the great journey 
to Florida and the Caribbean and the Gulf 
of Mexico, guided by the uncanny wisdom 
that lies behind the flat skulls and beady 
eyes of feathered things. A change 
seemed to come over the very water itself. 
It lost its life and color and, as overnight, 


took on an aspect of cold but molten steel 
Every morning there were traces of ice 
under the short bowsprit of the Siren 
and the halliard block whined with new 
and significant stiffness. 

But all this time trouble had been brew 
between decks. MacTier from the outset 
had kept a watchful eye on Black Matt, 
discovering, however, nothing save a sur- 
liness which in no way interfered with the 
man’s work. He was an able seaman. Of 
the others Jock thought not at all. They 
were too palpably under their leader’s 
thumb. Salty Bill, when faced with the 
fact that weeks had passed without in- 
subordination, only shook his head stub- 
bornly and told the big man to wait. And 
it was when the sky seemed most cloud- 
less that MacTier made his first definite 
discovery. 

On a night when the Siren was forging 
steadily southward, the big man, loung- 
ing amidships, made out two dark fig- 
ures that crouched far forward. They 
were conversing in low tones and, the 
night being quiet, their voices came back, 
broken only by the hissing wash from the 
whaler’s bow. Nanook was talking, and 
it was not till his companion struck a 
match and held it, sheltered, to his pipe, 
that MacTier identified the heavy brows 
of Black Matt. The talk had apparently 
lasted some time and was now reaching 
its conclusion. 

“No, that will not do,” the Husky’s tone 
held a certain level authority. “He is 
too big, too strong. It is only when both 
are asleep that it will be safe.” 

Jock held his breath, till presently 
Black Matt struck in. “That’s all right, 
but what do I get out of it?” 

Nanook laughed softly in the gloom. 
“The ship,” he said evenly. “I do not 
want anything but the big man. You 
know why.” 

Followed a little pause, then a grunt 
“You've got to take 'em both, see!” 

At this Nanook relapsed into immo- 
bility, being apparently faced with some 
new dilemma. Presently he leaned for- 
ward, but strain as he might, Jock could 
catch no word of the whispered conver- 
sation that followed A few moments 
afterward Matt’s voice gave a grudging 
assent. 

“All right, I’m agreeable to wait, but 
vou understand you take ’em both, that’s 
flat.” 

Nanook nodded and the two moved 
slowly aft, while MacTier flattened him- 
self against the foremast till they came 
abreast. Then his huge hands shot out, 
and, in a flash, he had them both by the 
throat. Instantly Nanook attempted to 
drop to the deck and break his deadly 
grip, but so prodigious was the strength 
in that clasp that he was held suspended 
and writhing, while Black Matt clawed 
desperately at the unyielding clutch that 
was slowly choking the life out of his 
treacherous heart. Then, as though im- 
pelled irresistibly, the two traitorous 
faces were pushed hard against each 
other 

To be Continued. 


The Laws of Growth 
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celeration or a retardation in this camping- 
off process.” ; 

According to the records, very tall men tend 
to marry very tall women, and medium men 
to marry women of the various statures 
about in their proportion in the whole popula- 
tion. Short men tend to marry short women 


In a word, persons of similar stature tend to 
marry each other; ind extremes are more 
particular in this respect than those of med 
ium stature 

The progeny derived from matings of sim- 
ilars are less variable than those derived 
from matings of dissimilars. Thus the off 


pres 
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Preserves getting low ? 


Tide over the winter with 


spring of two tall parents are less variable in 
stature than those of two short parents 
When both parents are “tall” or “very tall,” 
and of tall stock, practically all the children 
are tall or very tall. When both parents are 
“very short” or “short,” and of short stock, 
all children are short or very short. Short- 
hess, according to Davenport, is due to certain 
Positive factors that inhibit growth of the 
various parts. He regards it as probable that 
in all forms of dwarfing there are multiple 
dominant inhibiting factors. In the case of 
giants, when both parents are tall all of the 
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4 Sketch of Madame Kollontay of the 
Bolsheviki. 


R' SSIA has produced some extraordinary 
nd picturesque personalities in the last 


few years, not the least being Madam Kollon- 
tay, who is said to be quite as much the leader 
of the Bolsheviki as either Lenine or Trotzky 
She beautiful, mysterious, unscrupulous 


Also she is 





and tremendously forcef 


visionary and dangerous. Such at least is the 





it one gets from the following 
sketch in Current Opinion: 


There is much curiosity in the press of 


Europe on the subject of the exact age of 
that Madame Kollontay who holds a cabinet 
portfolio in the Bolshevik government of Rus- 
sia rhe estimate of the Paris Débats is 


thirty-five, although this somewhat unfriendly 
interpreter the now famous lady admits 
that she does not look it. She is a full-fledged 
member, apparently, of the great triumvirate, 
no critical decision being taken without her 
approval Precisely as the real name of 
Trotzky is alleged to be Bronstein, or some- 
thing like that, and Lenine is accused of being 
' ff, Madame Kollontay is set down as 
Frau or Frijulein Schwarzkopf, one of 
her ancestors being, it is said, a Jew. How- 
er, much inexact information about the lady 
has got mto the papers, especially as she de- 














; to reveal her age. ‘There seems no 
doubt that she is legally divorced from the 
K nt whose name she has borne for a de- 


le or so. She does not believe in marriage, 
according to the Swiss dailies, which know 
her well. 

M id ime Kollontay first drew the attention 
»f the western world to her personality when 
she was but twenty-seven, her political or 
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children are tall; this indicates that the more remarkable, to follow the Lausanne 


factors for tallness are mostly recessive— daily still, than her rhetoric of revolution. 
probably owing to the absence of inhibitions She has what the Bolsheviki refer to as “all 
to prolonged growth. the ideas.” These include repudiation of na- 


It is an interesting additional feature of tional debts, confiscation of the fortunes of 
this new study in the heredity of stature that the rich, abolition of armies, end of dynasties 
the inheritance of proportional length of the and collective ownership of the means of pro- 
segments of stature is as evident as the in- duction and distribution. She calls herself a 
heritance of absolute differences. According revolutionary socialist in Western Europe and 
to Castle, to a large extent the factors that a Bolshevika in the East. It is useless to try 
determine size are general factors affecting to find out what Bolsheviki means, the lady 
all parts of the human skeleton simultane- told an English journalist, because the mean- 
ously ing of the word is discoverable only through 

what the Bolsheviki do. “The Bolsheviki,” she 
explained, “mean only what they do.” The 


h R | e observation was emphasized with that grace- 
. R . ful wave of the hand at the end of the long 
O u es uSSla and delicate arm for which is remarkable 
: : There are times when the gestures, the dress 
nary début having been made in and accents of Madame Kollontay suggest 
nd. She was discovered giving a that her past—“ serable past” she calls 
F “conferences” in Berne on the sub- it must have embraced the films; but this 
ect of the proletariat, with which her sym- jj, yntrue. The lady. says the Swiss daily, is 
pathy is marked and of which her compre- asticasiy cinematographic Her very silence 
hension, avers the Gazette de Lausanne, is is dramatic, filled out with an incessant play 
tle knows the Russian peasantry as_ of the laree, deep, agitating eyes. When, at 
her apparent culture and re- last, she speaks, the —, is all the more the- 
n it. Madame emerges in the  atrical because of the quality of the voice. It 
character sketches of the Swiss dailies as a jt startling because it is “ feminine, but it 
temperamental brunette. Indeed, the Lau-  j¢ never shrickingly feminine, never unmusi- 
sanne daily goes so far as to say that to her a) It is very ladylike and cultivated, in 
idience she often seemed on the verge of deed : 
hysterics. She has the h’s eye, as the 
Italians say—a large, open, dark and flashing 
eye, emitting something like a spark in mo- 
ments of excitement. The brows are per- 
fectly penciled and the lashes hang over “But how,” asked 


heavily with effects almost Oriental. The daily already 
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Switz 
Switzer my 














few 











To employ one of her own expressions, she 
can not contemplate violence without a shud- 
der. She repudiates the very idea. 

interviewer for the 
ow are you to achieve 





abundant and chestnut hair is well combed. the happiness of a whole people without re- 
She is of a very elegant figure, despite a sources ?” 

tendency to embonpoint, corrected, we read, Madame lifted the wonderful eyes and 
by a comprehension of the art of the corse- waved the perfect arm. 

tiére. All her lines are elegant, like her oF “I will borrow of the rich,” she declared, 
tures, and no Parisienne ever fitted herself “of the aye 

with skirts more clinging than the Kollon- “But the rich, the banks, will not lend.” 
tny’s. The nose is just a trifle heavy, and Madame Kollontay smiled until her white 


the cheeks are pronounced rather than round. teeth shone. Then she touched the inter- 








The neck and shoulders are perfect. The lady viewer caressingly on the arm and said in her 
makes a physical impression of largeness Ww onderful whisper: 
rather than of solidarity. The hair seems forced loan would do.” 





more abundant than it is, possibly because it “You mean pillage, then?” 


° wail groomed. In a word, there very “Call it what you like.” 


























little of the Russian student type in the She shrugged those shoulders and laughed 
of the lady. She has the Frenchwoman’s in- that laugh. It was her way of meeting all 
stinct for dress. Unfortunately, the Socialist objections the “conferences.” Thess are 
red is very becoming to her style of beauty. characteristics of the “intelligentsia” from 
Unfortunately, says the Swiss daily, for her the south and those who know Russia say 
attire often made more of a sensation than she must have come from the south 

did ever old opinions, which never There could be no mistaking that ac- 
hesitated to set forth in Berne at a time when cent, that build. She once taught school, it 
the Swiss republic was having trouble with is said, in a village not from the place in 
Stolypin’s government for refusing to surren- which lived the beaut vess who later 
der refugees became Madame Sukhomlinoff, with conse- 


Madame Kollontay’s gift for dress is no quences so tragical. 
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Green Mirror. By H. Walpole. 
land, Goodchild & Stewart. $1.50.) 
In the “mirror” will be found re- 
flected the life of the family of the 
Duchess of Wrexe, and the story shows 
how youth and love can shatter the 
mirror of family pride and selfish pro- 
fession. 


(McClel- 


Apron Strings. By E. Gates. (McClel- 
land, Goodchild & Stewart. $1.35.) 
This story is by the author of “The 

Poor Little Rich Girl” and pictures the 
life of the girl—there are thousands 
like her—who is sacrificed not on any 
altar of family pride or ambition, but 
to the idol of her own sense of duty. 


The Raven Patrol of Bob's Hill. By C. P. 
Burton. (McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart. $1.35.) 


A good going boy’s story of up-to- 
date adventure. 

The Sturdy Oak. By Mary Austin and 
fourteen other authors. (McClelland, 
Goodchild & Stewart. $1.50.) 

A work of fiction in new fashion. 

Armored Car Scouts. By Capt. F. S. Bre- 
reton. (Wm. Briggs. $1.25.) 
Thrilling new war novel by this well 

known writer. 

The Shell. By A. C. Stewart. 
Briggs. 5c.) 

_The appearance of this book is en- 
tirely novel. It is made in the form of 
an eighteen-pounder shell, and contains 
high power matter. 

The Safety Curtain. 
B. Gundy. $1.25.) 

Wanted a Tortoise-Shell. 


(Wm. 


3y E. M. Dell. (S. 


y Peter Blun- 


dell. (S. B. Gundy. $1 ‘35. ) 
The Shining Heights. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
(S. B. Gundy. $1.50). 

The Three Black Pennys. By Joseph Her- 
gesheimer. (S. B. Gundy. $1.50.) 
The Maid With Wings. By E. B. Osborn. 

S. B. Gundy. $1.50.) 
Once Upon a Time. By 


A. A. Milne. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. $1.25 


WAR BOOKS. 


Jack Cornwall, V.C. Anonymous. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 50c.) 

The Lie of August 2rd, 1914. Trans. 
from French. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
$1.50.) 

The Eyes of the Army and Navy. Lt. A. 
H. Munday. (Musson Book Co. 
$1.50.) 

Our Sea-Power. H.W. Household. (The 
Macmillan Co. 60c.) 

The Old Front Line. J. Masefield. (The 
Maemillan Co. $1.) 

My Adventures as a German Secret 
Agent. Von Der Goltz. (Dent. 
$1.50.) 

[taly at War. Anonymous. (Dent. $1.75.) 

Fighting For Peace. Henry Van Dyke. 
(The Copp, Clark Co. $1.25.) 

Best O' Luck. A. McClintock. (McClel- 


land, Goodchild & Stewart. $1.) 
Siz Women and the Invasion. G. & M. 
Yerta. (The Macmillan Co. $2.) 
Fragments From France (4 vols., bound). 
Bairnsfather. (Wm. Briggs. $2.) 
A Diary of Great War. Saml. Pepys, Jr. 
(2nd series.) (S. B. Gundy. $1.50.) 


At the Serbian Front in Macedonia. E. P. 

Stebbing. (S. B. Gundy. $1.50.) 

lhe Cross at the Front. Thos. Tiplady. 
(S. B. Gundy. $1.) 
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ACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


A Suggestion 


y E were sitting in the smoking com- 
/ partment of a Pullman, hitched to a 
i-down, coughy engine that was 


broker 


Jerking its way along the uneven tracks that 
paralleled the Bonnechere River. I had been 
up the Algonquin Park Streams for a few 
weeks’ loaf—fishing, smoking, reading, think- 
ing. As the engine labored along—the bleak, 
stubby remains of fine spruce forests on one 
side of it, and the turgid little river full 
of pulp wood on the other, I half closed 
my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was 
about to land my catch, the chap sitting 
opposite me remarked in the same matter 
of fact tone in which he might have said 
Good Evening! “How can they do it for 
seventy-five cents?” He seemed perfectly 


sane, his grey eyes were steady and calm, 
so my first impulse to plead an engagement 
developed into the conventional “I beg your 
pardon?” Preston continued, “When I an- 
swered their first advertisement in The New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting 
seventy-five cents’ worth—if that—some 
cheap, abridged, poorly edited book, printed 
in eye-straining type on butcher’s manila. 
But those two books came!—Just think—a 
350-page copy of “Thus Spake Zarathustra” 

I had tried for months to get that last 
word of “Kultur’—translated by Thomas 
Common, and with an introduction by Frau 
Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve 
ever seen, and I think I know my De Mau- 
passant, I felt that I had cheated the pub- 
lishers.” Preston paused for breath—I 
learned afterwards that he is an unusually 
taciturn man-—and before he could resume, 
I had opened my bag and fished out two 
charming limp croft leather volumes, “The 


Way of All Flesh” and “The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge,” with Joyce Kilmer’s introduction. 

“I thought you were a bit queer—at 
first.” I said, “but they say people are 
judged by the books they read, so we don’t 
need any other introduction.” 

“T should say not,” Preston exclaimed, 
“collectors of the Modern Library don’t. 


Aren’t they the most satisfying companion 
volumes ever?” 

Just then the crazy engine grunted and 
pulled up at Golden Lake Junction, where 
Preston and I out, stretched our legs 
and passed the time of night with a group 
of French-Canadian lumber jacks. Preston 
told them the yarn about Isaac Newton cut- 
a big hole and a small hole in the side 
of his barn so that both his big cat and her 
kittens could get out at night, and we could 


got 


ting 


hear their appreciative guffaws as we set- 
tled down again to our pines and our chat. 
I told Preston a lot about the Modern 


Library that he didn’t know. He had gotten 


only the first twelve titles. He let his pipe 
go out several times when I told him there 
were thirty volumes to be had for the same 


and that almost every 
had an introduction 


seventy-five cent price, 
one of the new titles 
by such men as Pedraic Colum. Alexander 
Horvey. Willard Hnuntineton Wright. 
which people thought alone worth the 


etc., 


some 


seventy-five cents 

I waxed eloquent, and, before we thought 
of turning in for the night, had explained 
how The Modern Library had started with 
the idea of giving the reading public the 
very best in modern thought at as low a 
price as possible, and in a simple. attractive, 


convenient form. It included books that had 
never been published in this country before, 


such as “Married” and “A Miracle of St 
Antony,” and out of print books; that it 
bought from other publishers the right to 


reprint such worth-while books of contem- 


Hand-bound limp croft leather, 75¢ per 
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to Parliament 


Wells’ 
“Mary, 


the 
and 


“War in 
Mary,” 


poraneous 
Air,” James 
Schnitzler’s 

“Best sellers don’t mean entree to The 
Modern Libary,” I said, “though ‘The Best 
Russian Stories’ and ‘The Way of All Flesh’ 
and ‘Dorian Gray’ and several others have 
been reprinted several times in_ this 
edition” 

“Do you realize,” 


interest as 
Stephe ns’ 
Pi: ays. 


said Preston, “that those 


fellows are doing something big? Only one 
or two English publishers have attempted 


anything as fine as that Modern Library”— 

“That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, 
William Marion Reedy and Mencken and 
Kerfoot and all the critics are saying,” I 
answered. “Clifford Smyth of The New York 
Times, and he knows boys, says: 

“‘If real merit in typography, binding, 
convenience, and—best of all—subject mat- 
ter, counts for anything, these books are 


certainly deserving of a fine measure of 
success. They fill a need that is not quite 
covered, so far as I have observed, by any 


” 


in the field just now 
“Great heavens, man, 
I’m a Modern Library fan myself, but you 
seem to remember word for word what 
people say about it. They ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “Well, to tell you 
the truth, they have,” I replied, with some- 
what of a sheepish grin, “in fact, I’m one 
of the publishers of the Modern Library 
I wouldn’t have started talking about it if 
you hadn’t wound me up, so you'll have to 
excuse me, and—” 

“Excuse you nothing,” said Preston, “there 
ought to be an Act of Parliament obliging 
everyone to read The Modern Library. I'll 
call it square, though, if you give me one 
of your new lists, and have breakfast with 
me at the Chateau Laurier in the morn- 
ing.” 
So we 


other publication 
Preston exclaimed, 


shook hands, and a few minutes 
later, as I pulled the tan-colored blanket 
over my legs, the poor old spavined engine 
gave an extra cough or two, and the last 
that I remember of that night is the vision 
of a gigantic trout reading “The Red Lily” 
in a barn with two cats. Here is the list 
Boni gave Preston: 

PREVIOUSLY 
Oscar Wilde 


PUBLISHED 
.Dorian Gray 





Strindberg ..Married 
Stevenson ..... - ; . Treasure Island 
H. G. Wells . ; The War in the Air 
Henrik Ibsen .Plays: A Doll's House, Ghosts, 

An ane of the People 
Anatole France ; ..The Red Lily 
De Maupassant ....Mademoiselle Fifi 
Nietzsche . Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Dostoyevsky A Miracle of St. Anthony 
Maeterlinck ..Poor People 
Schopenhauer Studies in Pessimism 
Samuel Butler The Way of Al! Flesh 
George Meredith ..Diana of the Crossways 
G. B. Shaw .An Unsocial Socialist 
Geo. Moore Confessions of a Young Man 
Thomas Hardy The Mayor of Casterbridge 
Thos. Seltzer Best Russian Short Stories 

JUST PUBLISHED 

Oscar Wilde : Poems 
Nietzsche. . Beyond Good and Evi 
Turgenev . Fathers and Sons 


c rime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
Swinburne ........ccesesseeccsecces ....Poems 
Wm. Dean Howells , A Hazard of New Fortunes 
W. S. Gilbert The Mikado and other Plays 


Anatole France. .The 


H. G. Wells e< , Ann Veronica 
Gustave Flaubert . " Madame Bovary 
James Stephens Mary. Mary 
Anton Chekhov Rothschild’s Fiddle, ete 


and Other Plays 
Gece Dame Care 
A Dreamer’s Tales 

The Man Who Was Thursday 
lays: Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
Society, The Master Builder 
Thompson, Welsmann, ete 
Evolution in M 


Arthur Schnitzler . Anatol 
Sundermann 

Lord Dunsany 

G. K. Chesterton 
Henrik Ibsen P 


Haeckel, oa 


diern Thought 


vol., at all stores, 6c extra by mail 


Published in Canada by 


The Musson Book 


Company, Limited 


Cor. of East Dundas and Victoria Sts., Toronto 
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